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SCENE. — Modem Villa* Elegantly furnished mcmiing'room 
opening on lawn, c. — doors r. and l. 

Enter, through c, Mrs. Markwell, ushered in by Jane — during 
the first portion of the dialogue, a piano is heard off as of some 
one running the scale and modulating the instrument, 

Jane, Mr. Muddle is not in, ma'am ; he's fishing, and Mr. 
Charles is after the rabbits. 

Mrs, M, What, on a day like this ? 

Jane, Oh, yes, ma'am, every day master and master's nephew 
are always a-sporting, as they call it. 

Mrs. M, And where's your young lady? But, of course, 
dressing for the ceremony. Tell her I'm here, but don't disturb 
her ; say I can wait, and take my things to my room. 

Jane, O ma'am! you won't disturb Miss Mary — she's 
only avpractising, and she's been at it for hours, and theiu 
scales is enough to tire anybody. 

Mrs. M, What, is that your mistress that I hear ! 

Jane, Yes, mum, thafis Miss Mary, and she keeps all on like 
that for hours, and says it's an execution — I'm sure it worrits 
one to death. 

Mrs. M, Very good, say I am here, Mrs. Markwell. 

Jane, Yes, mum. 

[Exit L., vyith travelling-hag, bonnet, shawl, etc, 

Mrs, Af. This is incredible. The announcement of the mar- 
riage must be a hoax. This was the day fixed for the wedding, 
and there's not the slightest appearance of stir or preparation 
in the house. The uncle out fishing, the bridegroom out 
shooting, and the bride practising the piano ; there must be 
some strange mistake. 

Enter Mary, l. 

Mary (runs to, and kisses her). Ah, my dear Julia, what a 
long, long time since we met ! 

Mrs. M, Ah, it is long indeed. Since my marriage in Paris, 
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I have only paid one visit to dear old mud Babylon. La, my 
dear, pc.ople may talk as they like about continental residence, 
but there's no place like London after all ; so, as soon as my 
poor dear husband's affairs were settled a])road, I determined 
to come back, and my first visit is to you. Ah, how differently 
we meet ! You were a child and I a wife when we parted, and 
now I am a widow and you on the eve of marriage. 

Mary. Eve ! you may say morning ! 

Mrs* M. Then it is to-day ? 

Mary, Yes, of course, to-day, and how kind of you to come, 
for I don't tliink there'll be any one else. I've sent for my 
uncle ; he's somewhere in the neighborhood, and I don't think 
cousin Charles will be long. 

Mrs. M. Then the gentlemen are out! (They sit.) 

Mary. Out ! oh, yes, they're always out in the morning. 

Mrs. M. And leave you ? 

Mary. Oh, yes. I was busy practising my sonata in D minor. 

Mrs. M. A bride in the minor key on her wedding morning I 
But, my love, you're not dressed I 

Mary. Oh, there's plenty of time ; so I took the opportunity 
of practising while I was alone, for Charles can't bear any tiling 
in the minor, though I think he's wrong, don't you ? 

Mrs. M. I think he is, Indeed. 

Mary. Why, how you look at me ! Is there anything extraor- 
dinary about me ? 

Mrs. M. Yes, very extraordinary. You seem very little 
moved at the solemnity of this occasion. 

Mary. I see nothing solemn. Why should I be moved? 

Mrs. M. Why, my love, you are incomprehensible. Is it not 
natural at such a moment to feel alarmed, anxious, and ere it is 
too late to catechise one's heart ! 

Mary (astonished). Too late! catechise! I don't understand. 

Mrs, M. Yes; to ask if your girlish hopes will be realized? 
If he whom you wed will love you as you would be loved ; if 
he will understand, and understanding will appreciate, you ; 
and if you yourself love him sufficiently to find happiness at 
his side. 

Mary. And did you ask yourself all those questions when 
you married Mr. Markwell ? 

Mrs. M. All ! yes, and many more. {Sits.) 

Mary. Ah ! My case is different. 

Mrs. M. Indeed ! 

Mary (sitting). I've been going to be married such a very 
long time, ever since I was six years old, and I'm quite accus- 
tomed to the idea of marrying cousin Charles. It was the last 
wish of my dear mother and his — Our uncle, now our only 
relative, has always spoken to us about it, as an affair settled 
and agreed on long ago. So, you see, my marriage is not so 
alarming after all — to-day or to-morrow, it's the same thing 
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— he was my cousin, and he toill be my husband, as they always 
intended, and that's all. 

Mrs, M. Well, your resignation is, perhaps, natural, for 
your cousin Charles is very handsome. 

Maiy (with indifference). Do you think so? 

Mrs, M, Yes, don't you? 

Mary, Perhaps so. I am scarcely able to judge. 

Mrs. M, (Aside.) Poor child, she does not understand her 
position. (Aloud.) Ah! (Sighing,) 

Mary, What's the matter? 

Mrs. M. Nothing. 

Mary, You look as if you pitied me. 

Mrs,M, I! 

Mary, Yes, and you said, " Ah ! " 

Mrs, M, Well, then, my love, I must tell you that marriage 
is not at all the matter-of-course affair that you suppose it. 

Mary, No ? 

Mrs. M, Not at all. 

Mary, Why, then, what is it? 

Mrs. M. I'll tell you, my love — a momentous occurrence — 
the great sensation act of life's drama, of which the denoue- 
ment may be happiness or misery Ah, my dear, when once we 
have borne a part in the play ourselves, you can't imagine 
what interest we take in watching the other performers, and I 
must say, I am disappointed. 

Mary, Disappointed ! 

Mrs, M, Yes, your uncle wrote to invite me here on the 
auspicious day, as he termed it. My heart beat at the thought. 
I came down here with my nerves strung up to the proper pal- 
pitation pitch. I brought with me a love of a dress, and a duck 
of a bonnet. I came to witness a world of sweet surprise and 
emotions, the blushes of the bride, the eagerness of the bride- 
groom, — the sympathetic sighs of anxious friends, the waving 
handkerchief firom the carriage window, — to see the launch of 
Liove's firail bark on the dim ocean of futurity, — in short, to 
read the one poetical page in a life's history ; and what do I 
find? Two commonplace young people, who have been told 
to get married like good children, and who do as they're bid, 
in a cold-blooded, methodical way, in the interval between the 
practising of a sonata and the cracking of a double-barrelled 
gun. It's unexampled, — unheard-of. 

Mary, Is it ? Charles never told me so ; but then he never 
says anything about it. 

Mrs. M, Never says anything ! What a poetical courtship ! 

Mary, Courtship, what's that ! 

Mrs, M, Dan Cupid's ferry-boat, my love ; but ask Charles 
and he'll explain. 

Mary. 1 don't think he will j he's so stupid, he never explains 
anything. 

1* 
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Mrs, M. But does he never say agreeable things, pay you 
little attentions, praise your looks, your hair, your dress, whis- 
per soft nothings, — in short, never make love? 

Mary. If that's the proper way to make love, he certainly 
never does. 

Mrs. M. Then, my dear, he's the oddest lover in the world. 

Mary. Indeed! then you think he doesn't make love like 
other people ? 

Mrs. M. I'm sure of it. 

Mary. Dear me, you've made me quite uncomfortable ; per- 
haps he doesn't care for me at all. 

Mrs. M. I'm afraid, my poor child, it looks very like it. 
(Noise of gun fired outside^ — starting.) Good heavens I what is 
that? 

Mary. Nothing, only Charles come back from shooting — 
he always discharges his gun under the windows, to let us 
know he is coming. 

Mrs. M, A charming mode of announcement, certainly. 

• 

Enter Charles, c, dressed in straw hat and shooting jacket — he 
• is carrying a gun, and smoking a cigar. 

Charles (not seeing Mrs. Markwell, a7id kissing Mary 
on forehead). Good-morning, little wife, good-morning; wipe 
my forehead, there's a dear. I'm quite done up. 

Mrs, M. (Aside.) Done up I quite a model bridegroom. 

Mary (with indifference). Any sport? 

Charles (placing gun at hack). No, nothing worth speaking 
of, — a couple of rabbits. 

Mrs. M. A provision for the wedding-dinner, I presume. 

Charles. Ah, my dear Mrs. Markwell, — this is indeed a 
surprise. Why I've not seen you these two years. 

Mrs. M. Time enough to be forgotten. 

Charles. Forgotten 1 why, I'm always talking to Mary about 
you. 

Mrs. M. (Aside.) Then that's what she meant by his never* 
saying anything. 

Charles. And how is your worthy husband ? 

Mary (aside to him)*, She's a widow. 

Charles. A widow, my dear madam, I sincerely congrat — 

Mary (pulling his coat). What are you saying ! 

Charles. I mean condole with you, though one can hardly 
regret any cause that brings so charming a person among us. 

Mrs. M. (Aside.) Pretty well for a man who never says 
anything. (Aloud.) I did not know you country gentlemen 
were so gallant. 

Charles. We want inspiration, madam; but (bomng) we 
always find pretty words for pretty women. 

Mary. Upon my word ! So then /am no inspiration, as you 
callit. 
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Charles. Oh, that's a different thing altogether. Ton go for 
nothing, you know, — you're my little wife. {^Chttcks her under 
the chin ; she turns avxiy sulkily.) 

Mrs, M. Wife I not yet. 

Charles. Oh, yes, my dear madam, we've been married these 
ten years I 

Mrs. M. Married ten years ? 

Charles. Well, it's the same thing, meant to be married ever 
since we were children ; we drag a perpetual chain. 

Mary {sighing). Ah, yes, a perpetual chain. 

Mrs. M. So, so, both in the same song. 

Charles. And to make matters more pleasant, I see Mary's 
in the sulks. 

Mary. And what if I am. Haven't I enough to make me, left 
alone all the morning? 

Charles. Why, my dear, I leave you alone every morning. 

Mary. I know it, and I don't like it. Why are you not like 
other people ? Why do you not ride in Dan Cupid's ferry- 
boat? 

Charles. What I 

Mary. Why don't you leave that nasty gun ? Why don't you 
say agreeable things ? 

Charles. Agreeable things ? I don't understand. 

Mary. No, sir ; but I do, and I insist upon it. Why don't 
you pay me little attentions, praise my looks, "my hair, my 
dress ? Why don't you whisper soft nothings ? In short, why 
don't you make love ? 

Charles. Now, my dear madam, I appeal to you ; what on 
earth can a fellow find to say to a girl whom he sees at break- 
fast every morning of his life in a perpetual course of coffee 
and curl-papers ? 

Mary. Curl-papers I It's an abominable falsehood I 

Charles. And when I do begin to talk you're always at that 
piano, and the only answer I get is t-r-m-r-r-r-tor-n. (Imi- 
tating running of scales.) I'm sure those infernal scales are 
enough to weigh any man's spirits down. 

Mary. I'm sure my piano is quite as interesting as those 
landscapes that you're always pestering me to look at, — the 
dreadfdl daubs I 

Charles. Daubs ! that's a nice remark for a wife. 

Mary. Quite as kind as coffee and curl-papers from a 
husband. 

Charles. Very well. Miss Mary I C both huffed, take stage 

Mary. Very well, Mr. Charles I \ up in opposite directions. 

Mrs. M. What a charming commencement of coi^jugal 
comfort I 

Muddle (outside). Very well, very well, for goodness sake 
don't worry me ; confound it all, I've nothing to with it. 

Mrs. M. Who's that? 
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Mary. Only uncle come back from fishing. Don't you 
recognize his voice ? 

Mrs. M. No, my love ; but I do the family temper. 

Muddle (speaking off as he enters, c). Very well, let the 
house-keeper and the cook settle it between them, i've nothing 
to do with it. I'm sure the fUss, and the worry, and the bother- 
ation's enough to drive a man mad. 

Mrs. M. Why, my dear sir, you appear quite put out. 

Muddle. My dear madam, I'm not only put out, but I'm 
upset. Evrery thing's upset to-day and the whole house is topsy- 
turvy ; everything's out of the usual course. 

Mrs. M. Dear me, I don't perceive it. 

Mary. La, my dear, uncle's always in a pucker about trifles. 

Muddle. Trifles I Is the marriage a trifle ? and the lawyer 
a trifle ? and the settlements a trifle ? To say nothing of the 
dinner, and my being compelled to wear my dress-coat that's a 
mile too small for me, and being put out of one's usual course. 

Mrs. M. I am sorry, my dear sir, if my arrival has added to 
your discomfort. 

Muddle. Not at all, my dear frtend ; not at all, I expected 
you. But you see, every morning of my life for the last fif- 
teen years, I've made it a practice to go fishing, and just as 
they came to tell me you were here, I had got a beautiful bleak 
at the end of my line, and the fellow startled me so that I lost 
him, — the first bite I'd had since four this morning. Well, 
children, squabbling as usual? (They rise and come doion.) 

Mary. It's all his fault. 

Charles. On the contrary, uncle, she picked a quarrel with 
me. 

Muddle. Oh, yes, it's the old story, — they've been squab- 
bling, my dear madam, ever since they were children. Ah, 
theirs will be a happy match, — nothing like diversity of dispo- 
sition. 

Mrs. M. 1 don't quite understand that, unless you mean that 
in marriage, as in homa3opathy, love cures love. 

Muddle. My meaning to a T, my dear madam, but much 
better expressed. 

Mary (coaxingly putting her hand on his arm). Uncle, dear! 

Muddle. Well, Mary, my dear ! 

Mary. Is — is this marriage quite decided on? 

Muddle. Decided ! Is the girl mad ? a thing that was always 
intended, — that has been settled for the last fifteen years. Oh, 
for goodness' sake, let us get it over and have done with it. 

Charles. Yes, let's do it, and have done with it. (They go 
up ; she sits at work, and he plays with the lock of his gun — sit- 
ting back to hack, opposite sides.) 

Mrs. M. (Aside.) Poor young people — 'twould be a kindness 
to break off such a union. 
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Muddle. Ah, madam, what a day ! I am the most unforta- 
nate of uncles. 

Mrs. M. {Mysteriously.^ I comprehend ; in fact, I wished to 
speak to you upon the subject. 

Muddle (offering chair). I shall be delighted to have your 
assistance in so important an arrangement. 

Mrs. M. You see it requires great delicacy. (Sits.) 

Muddle. Oh, yes, of course. I wish to have every delicacy ; 
bnt, unfortunately, it*s not much in any way, and the country 
affords such very few resources. (Sits, b. c.) 

Mrs. M. The country ! 

Muddle. Yes ; the cook insists on four entr6es and a des- 
sert ; and, if I send all the way to Coventiy, they'll be as 
cold as a stone before they come to table. 

Mrs. M. I am surprised, sir, you can neglect, for such ridic- 
ulous details, a question so momentous. 

Muddle. Momentous! Good gracious me. What's happened 
now? To what question do you refer? 

Mrs. M. The ftiture lot of these young people. Are you 
quite sure they will be happy ? 

Muddle. Happy ? Why, how can they be otherwise ? Our 
life here is a perfect picture of domestic felicity — Eden with- 
out the serpent. In the morning I read the paper ; they listen ; 
then we breakfast. I go fishing — Charles goes shooting ; or, 
if it's wet, we play a game at billiards — Mary plays the piano 
or potters about the flower-beds ; then we dine ; then we go 
to sleep ; and, in the evening, we play a round at cribbage, and 
go to sleep again. 

Mrs. M. Ha, ha, ha I Truly delightful, indeed ; but some- 
what different from our town notions of enjoyment. 

Mary (eagerly coming down, i..). Different! Oh, then, do tell 
us all about it, there's a dear. How do you pass the time ? 
What do you do ? What do you see ? Do you play the piano ?. 
Does everybody go out shooting and fishing? Do they ride in 
Dan Cupid's ferry-boat? Do they — 

Charles (coming down, R.). How on earth can anybody speak 
while you gabble away at that rate ? 

Mary. Gabble, indeed! I'm sure it's you that interrupts. 
(To Mrs. Markwell.) Pray, tell us all about it. 

Mrs. M. I hardly know how to describe it, my love; but in 
London, life is a perpetual gala; balls, concerts, plays, operas, 
parties; in short, an unceasing round of unpremeditated excite- 
ment; and the morning never knows what the evening may 
bring forth. 

Muddle. What infernal irregularity! just like the late Mrs. 
Muddle ; never knew her own mind for two minutes together. 

Charles. Now do be quiet, uncle : the picture is delightful. 

Mary. Oh, yes, charming ! do go on. 

Mrs. M. Then, there are the new fashions and the shops ^ 
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Such 8hops ! Ah, my dear, you would open your eyes ; but I 
see you are doing so already. 

Mary. Yes, yes ; go on. 

Mrs. M. In short, my love, if one is -only passable, London 
is one round of admiring and admirers. 

Mary. Admirers — do you hear that, Charles ? 

Charles (l. to Mrs. Markwell). Then, of course, madam, 
you have only to choose. 

Mrs, M. Alas, who can one believe. Such a battery of bon 
mots, bouquets, and badinage is very conftising. 

Mary. Bon mots and bouquets ! That is a lesson for you, 
Charles. 

Charles. Yes, yes; I understand. Rivalry, excitement, jeal- 
ousy, obstacles to overcome, pursuit and happiness. 

Muddle. Pursuit, indeed ! Stuff and nonsense I What's that 
to peace of mind and perfect tranquillity? ( 7b Mrs. Mark- 
well.) I presume, madam, you will soon follow our example ! 

Mrs. M. Well, sir, I'm afraid I'm rather hard to please. 
{Looking at Charles.) My husband must be handsome, clever, 
and to refinement of mind add refinement of manners. 

Muddle. Then yours is a hopeless case, madam ; the phoBnix 
has died out long ago. 

Charles {aside). Confound this shooting-jacket I {Looking 
at watch.) Half-past eleven. Will you excuse me, madam, 
whilst I change my costume for one more fitting this — this — 

Muddle. Happy occasion. We understand. {Goes up and 
talks to Servant, who enters at hack.) 

Charles. Exactly. Happy occasion. {Going — aside.) She 
certainly is a delightftil woman. 

Mrs. M. {Coquettishly.) Will the conqueror be long in arming 
for victory ? 

Charles. Conqueror I rather say vanquished, my dear mad- 
am. {Bows — going.) Charming creature ! 

Mary. Charles! Charles! {He returns.) Are you going 
like that? 

Charles. Like what? 

Mary. Have you nothing to say? 

Charles (patting her cheek, and looking at Mrs. Markwell). 
Oh, ta, ta, little wife ; ta, ta. {Aside, going out.) She certainly 
is a charming woman. [Exit, r. 2 e. 

Mary. Ta — ta, indeed ! I suppose he calls that a bon mot. 

Muddle, {leaving Servant, who exits l. c, and coming down 
with newspaper in his hand). Now, here's another bore. Al- 
ready the lawyer's come, two hours before his time. I wish 
people would be punctual ; just my time for reading the papers ; 
and now I must read his instead ; for that infernal Project is 
sure to pester me about some pet scheme or other. 

Mrs. M. Project! 

Muddle. Yes ; of the firm of Project and Forecast ; sharpest 
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practitioners in the county. So I got them to draw Mary's 
settlements. 

Mrs. M. To be sure. I remember, a very gentlemanly man, 
Mr. Project. {To Mary.) Such a good waltzerl 

Mary, Good gracious ! and I'm quite a fright. I must go 
and dress for — for — 

Muddle, Yes, yes, we understand ; for the happy occasion. 

Mary {going). Ah, my dear friend, X feel so miserable; and, 
if I dared —I'd — But, I suppose It's too late. l^Exit l. d. 

Muddle, Late ! (Lookivfj at xoatch.) Confound It, my watcli 
has stopped, and we shall all be late ; and I've ^ot to look atter 
those four courses, and cram myself into that cursed coat. 
Oh, what a day ! 

Project {speaking as he enters c, doion l. c). Yes, yes; I 
understand perfectly. Ah, my dear neighbor, here I am. Come 
ftill-speed all the way. Wouldn't be late, on an occasion like 
this, for the universe. I've brought the papers, and all the 
paraphernalia of happiness, (Puts paper on table.) Will you 
give orders to see to my Bucephalus ? 

Muddle (going up). Bucephalus I I call it a Welsh pony. 
Peter, look after Mr. Project's nag. (Sits and reads.) 

Project, And now, introduce me to the bride. Miss Con- 
stant, I presume. Allow me to offer — 

Mrs. M, ( Turning round,) Your hand to an old acquaintance, 
Mr. Project. 

Project. Mrs. Markwell! This is delightftil. Ah, madam. 
that winter in London, when we danced together so often, has 
left an impression, that in short, a kind of indelible — Inefface- 
able — if I might express myself — I say, if I might express 
myself — 

Mrs. M. You certainly might, Mr. Project, and much more 
plainly. 

Project (aside). The pretty widow's as sharp as a needle. 

Mrs. M, I presume that you mean you regret the metrop- 
olis! 

li-oject. Ah, madam, regret is not the word. T positively 
pine for it. You may see that I am wasting away. You behold 
in me, madam, the most fanatical partisan of centralization. 
In London I live ; In the country I vegetate. I require excite- 
ment, bustle, movement. 

Mrs. M. Your choice of a profession, then, is unfortunate. 

Project. Not at all, madam, not at all. I am aware that an 
impression exists that a lawyer's is a plodding, dull, prosaic 
profession ; but all depends on the temperament of the prac- 
titioner. Lawyers, madam, may be separated into two great 
classes, the fUsty and the fast. I belong to the latter and more 
brilliant category. The former confine themselves to Common 
Law, Chancery, and Conveyancing, while we deliirht in can- 
vassing for Elections, Railway Bills, Marriage Settlements, and 
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Actions for Crim. Con., — I should say, Conjugal Separation — 
and if we are but fortunate in a partner — 

Mrs. M. Partner, why, I understood you had one ! 

Project, Yes, yes, madam; but I meau a partner for life, 
and when I say partner, you must understand a portion. You 
see the requirements of modem civilization are so many that 
professional profits are not adequate to their supply. My 
Mend Muddle here is a lucky man, and he has promised to find 
a suitable match. 

Muddle, I wish to goodness you'd let me alone. I'd just got 
to where the lover was scaling the balcony. (Bell at gate.) 
More arrivals. Deuce take it ! Oh, what a day ! 

jE^wter Charles, r. 2. e., in full dress, with a bouquet. 

Charles {presenting bouquet). May I be permitted. 

Mrs, M, What a charming bouquet ! 

Muddle (aside). Been at my roses again. Oh, what a day! 
(Bell.) There's the luncheon-bell. I suppose you'll join us, 
Mr. Project? 

Project. No, thank you, I'll stay here, and take a last look at 
the papers, there are one or two little points to see to. (Sits 
at table.) 

Enter Servant, l. 2 e. 

Servant. Miss Mary says you're not to wait for her, sir ; 
she's not very well. 

Charles. Ah, still in the sulks ; just like her. 

Mrs. M. Indeed I how sorry I am for you. 

Charles (offering his arm, xohich she takes; leads her up). O 
madam, at this moment I am to be envied, not pitied. 

Muddle (reading). "But how the deuce can he scale four 
stories with a pistol in one hand and a dark lantern in the 
other?" 

Mrs. M. Are you coming, Mr. Muddle ? 

Muddle. Yes, yes, I'm coming; no such a thing as a 
moment's peace. Oh, what a day ! 

[Exit, following Charles and Mrs. Markwell, l. 

Project (mending pen). Charming person that widow; un- 
fortunately her husband left her nothing but a doubtful Chan- 
cery suit, and that doesn't suit me. Extraordinary thing how 
scarce money is I Here am I, a man whom any woman might 
fall in love with, who pass my time in marrying other people, 
and can't find an heiress for myself. Now here's a chance this 
fellow's got, twenty thousand in cash, and heaven knows how 
many acres — 

Be-enter Mary, as Bride, l. 
Mary, A pretty subject for congratulation, truly. Julia was 
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right. He doesn't pay me the slightest attention. Of course, 
I said I was ill to see if he would fetch me. Not at all. He 
treats my absence with the utmost indifference. 

Project, Two hundred and sixty acres, be the same more or 
less. 

Mary (seeing him). A stranger! 

Project. Oh, don't mind me. I was just looking at the deed. 

Mary. I presume, sir, you are my uncle's solicitor? 

Project. Uncle ! Have I the honor of addressing the bride ? 
(JRises.) 

Mary. Oh, yes, I am the bride. (Sighing.) 

Project. Delighted to offer my congratulations. I was ad- 
miring the real property, but I see that the personal far exceeds 
it in value. (Aside.) Bather neatly said, I flatter myself. 
(Aloud.) But how is it that you are alone ? 

Mary. It is odd, is it not? (Weeps.) 

Project. Tears ! who can have dared to afflict so beautiful a 
person on this auspicious day ? 

Mary. Auspicious day ! I think every one is in a conspiracy 
to call it so. 

Project. Conspiracy I Might I without indiscretion ask you 
to explain? My official character may warrant your confidence, 
and accustomed as we are to events of this nature — 

Mary. True, sir, you ought to know something of marriage. 

Project. My dear young lady, it has been my special study. 

Mary. Then, perhaps, you can inform me ; but, perhaps I 
ought not to ask — 

Project. What on earth can she want to know? (Aloud.) 
Speak, madam. 

Mary. I wish to know if in other houses where you are 
professionally engaged, matters pass off as they do here ? 

Project. Oh, never 1 Generally speaking we're surrounded 
by a crowd of busy friends and relations, and it is seldom I 
enjoy my present privilege of testifying admiration for the 
bride. 

Mary. Indeed ! 

Project. Yes, generally the bridegroom is so jealous that 
he follows her like her shadow, 

Mary, Then Charles, you see, is not like the other bride- 
grooms! 

Project. Surely on a day like this he is doubly attentive. 

Mary. Ah ! so Julia thought ; but he never seems to notice? 
me. I don't believe he's once looked at my dress, and I don't 
think it's unbecoming, do you ? (Eises.) 

Project. Unbecoming! charming! 

Mary. Would you believe it, he never once told me I was 
pretty. 

P'oject. Dear me, the man must be blind, or else he thought 
the fact too obvious for remark. 
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Mary. O sir ! 

Project. Yes, madam, I swear it by my official character, 
and I am prepared if necessary — 

Mary. Enough, sir, enough, I believe you, and this is how 
Charles ought to talk. This is what Julia called paying 
addresses. 

Project. Addresses, and why not, here goes. (Tragically.) 
Alas ! poor pallid sacrifice ! 

Mary. Sacrifice I 

Project. Yes, I repeat, a sacrifice, — solitary sacrifice to 
cold neglect. O heaven ! if it had been me ! 

Mary. You ? 

Project. What flowers I could have strewn upon the altar ! 
How wild would have been my worship at that shrine ! 

Mary. Sir I 

Project, Yes, I would have studied every wish, anticipated 
every desire. 

Mary. Yes, that's what he should have done. 

Project. Yes-, I would have had " a palace lifting to eternal 
summer and musical with" — (^Aside.) No, there I stick; 
rd better go on — on — my own hook. Yes, I would have led 
you to the metropolis, the halls, the halls of dazzling light, 
to the centre of pleasure. 

Mary. Yes I operas, balls, concerts, races ! 

Project. Yes, and my happiness would be, to be your slave ! 

Mary. My slave I 

Project, Yes, you should find me ever at your feet. 

Mary. There now, and Charles has never thrown himself at 
my feet once. Ah, sir, you, I see, would make a woman 
happy. Oh ! is there no way of delaying this hurried marriage ? 
Are you quite sure that the papers are all ready? 

Project. Quite. They only wait to be executed. 

Mary, Executed! horrible idea, can I not delay it? 

Project. Certainly, speak to your uncle. 

Mary, Impossible! I dare not; but you, sir, you who take 
so much interest in me, you are a lawyer, and lawyers they say, 
can prove anything. Can't you put off this marriage for a few 
weeks or months ? 

Project. It will be extremely difficult ; but if your happiness 
is at stake — 

Mary. You will try, I am sure you will. 

Project, And may I count on your gratitude ? 

Mary. You may, you may ; but don't say a word to my 
cousin ; for though he doesn't care about me, he's quite capable 
of marrying me out of contradiction. 

Project. Angelic being ! trust to my discretion. (^Kisses her 
hand and puts her offR., taking stage and swaggering.) I flatter 
myself I've done it at last. An heiress, young, beautiful, and 
rich ; but of course, with a face and figure like mine, the result 
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was certain. How fortunate for her ! Here was she with her 
charms unappreciated, and her capital unemployed, whereas 
now, the former will be adored and the latter invested to the 
best advantage. Let me see, desirable investments. New 
River, London and Westminster, East India Bonds, and — 

Charles (outside). I'll be back directly. 

Ffojea. The bridegroom 1 oh, the devil, I'd forgotten him ! 

Be-enter Charles, l. 

Charles {going eagerly to him). Ah, my dear sir, I come to 
you as a friend. Are we alone ? 

Project. You see there's nobody here. 

Charles. Then I am saved. 

Project. Indeed I {Aside.) If he was lost I shouldn't miss 
him. 

Charles. You see, my dear sir, this is a most embarrassing 
affair. 

Project. It is, indeed. {Aside.) What the deuce shall I say 
to him? 

Charles. May I ask a particular favor of you ? 

Project. Oh, certainly. There can be no harm in asking. 

Charles. Then instantly exert your influence to prevent this 
marriage. 

Project {eagerly). I shall be only too delighted. {Becover- 
ing himself.) That is — hem! I should rather say, that in 
a measure of this grave responsibility, I would willingly do 
anything not strictly incompatible with my professional char- 
acter. 

Charles. Oh, certainly ; it's strictly compatible. You must 
invent some ingenious subterfuge — some evasion — some — 
some kind of — 

Project. I understand ; not a suggestio falsi, but a mild sup- 
pressio veri. 

Charles. Oh, is that what you call it? There is a shorter 
word — 

Project. There is ; but it is not professional. Am I then to 
understand that you do not love your cousin? 

Charles. Oh, by no means. I love her pretty well ; but I 
only marry her to please the family. You see, she's a child. 
Why, I'm three years older than she is. 

Project. Three years I 

Charles. Yes ; three years and a half. 

Project. Ah ! that makes an enormous difference. 

Charles. Of course. A new doll would suit her better than 
a husband. How can she understand love ? That is the sort 
of feeling that — 

Project. I understand perfectly. You ought not to permit 
the sacrifice, for her sake as well as your own ; and it is your 
duty at once to declare — 
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Charles, Mine! Oh, no; you must do that. My uncle is 
very violent, and has set his heart upon this match ; and as it 
will require some amount of cajolery to persuade him — 

Project. You thought of me ? A most flattering preference ; 
but you must fUrnish me with some pretext. 

Charles. Oh, that's easy enough; anything will serve for 
a pretext. My cousin's fortune was only estimated at twenty 
thousand pounds ; and I know there's another fifteen stands in 
her name in the Three per Cents, that they said nothing about, 
that I might not blush at the discrepancy of our fortunes. 

Project. Fifteen thousand I That makes five and thirty 
thous — Infamous deception. Say no more, my dear friend, 
I'll find means to prevent this sacrifice. 

Charles {shaking his hand). Thank you; and if ever I can 
return the obligation, put me in mind of it. 

Project. I will, I will. 

Charles. Do ; and the sooner the better. But you must see 
my uncle at once, and give him good reasons for what you say. 

Project. Certainly, my dear friend, certainly. (Groing, aside.) 
Fve thirty thousand golden ones entirely at his service. 

IJExit, rapidly, l. 2 e. 

Charles. Now, who would have expected such disinterested- 
ness In a lawyer? It's positively refreshing! He seems as 
eager for my happiness, as though it were his own. Oh, that 
beautiful widow ! How sympathetic ! What a touching picture 
she drew of marriage without love 1 By Jove ! here's Mary ! 
I didn't expect her. 

Be'enter Mary, b. 2 s. 

Mary. I should like to know what Mr. Project has said. 
(Seeing him.) Ah, cousin, are you there? 

Charles (aside). I don't know what to say to her. 

Mainf, 1 must tell him. I wonder how he'll bear it. 

Charles. Well, little wife, — I mean cousin ; I've ~ I've seen 
our solicitor. 

Ma^y. So — so have I. 

Charles. It seems that there are some serious obstacles to 
our marriage. 

Mary. So he told me. 

Charles (astonished). Told you! When? 

Mary. Just now; ten minutes ago. Something wrong in 
the papers. 

Charles (aside). Why, confound it, the difficulty was of my 
making. 

Mary. And perhaps it will have to be — postponed. 

Charles. So I understand. (Pause.) Perhaps you're not 
very sorry for it. 

Mary. I don't know. What do you think ? 

Charles (aside). It's best to be candid. 
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Mary (aside). Til tell him at once. Charles, you won't be 
cross at what I'm going to tell you? 

Charles, Something to tell me ? What is it? 

Mary. Do you know, Charles, I — I — I — think — that — 
that I don't love you the least bit in the world ; there. {Sits, b.) 

Charles. No, really! is that all? (/Site, l.) 

Mary. All! 

Charles. Now do you know, little wife, it's very odd, but I 
was just about to tell you — 

Mary. What? 

Charles. That I don't care a bit about you. 

Mary. Then we're both of the same way of thinking. 

Charles. Exactly, and very naturally too. You see, ray dear 
Mary, our education in common has proved an insuperable bar 
to our happiness. Brought up together, we could not feel 
towards each other as strangers would; in short, with the 
same hopes, and almost habits, we know too much of each 
other. 

Mary. You're quite right, Charles, I know too much of you. 

Charles. You see there's no romance in it. I can't forget 
the little girl in a pinafore smelling of bread and butter and 
stick liquorice. 

Mary. Nor I the dirty, rude boy with his ragged cap and the 
knees of his trousers out. 

Charles. You were always telling tales. 

Mary. Yes, because you would put my doll's eyes out. 

Charles. Yes, and you were always pinching me, and pulling 
my hair. 

Mary. Yes, because you were always teasing me. 

Charles. Then you know you're just as sulky as ever you 
were. 

Mary. And you're just as quarrelsome. 

Charles. I'm afraid we should have been very unhappy. 

Mary. I'm quite sure we should, and now we shall be as 
happy as two birds out of a cage. I say, Charles, isn't it odd? 

Charles. What do you mean? 

Mary. W^olj, for the first time in our lives, we're of the same 
opinion. 

Be-enter Muddle, l., violently taking stage. 

Muddle. Oh ! this is too much I 
Mary. My dear uncle ! 
Muddle. Oh I 

Charles. Have you seen Mr. Project? 
Muddle. Don't speak to me, sir. 
Charles. But uncle — 
Muddle. Away, unnatural nephew. 
Mary. My dear sir — 

Muddle. Begone, most perfidious of nieces I serpent that I 
2* 
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have warraed in my bosom. Two serpents — a coil of serpents. 
Oh ! what a day I I shall have a fit, I know I shall ! 

Mary. Surely, uncle, you would not wish us to be miserable ? 

Muddle, Miserable ? 

Charles. Certainly, miserable forever. 

Muddle. You don't say so I 

Mary. Wretched for life ! 

Muddle. Who'd have thought it I 

Charles. I'd rather perish than do violence to my cousin's 
feelings. 

Mary. And I'd rather die an old maid than marry him 
against his will. 

Muddle. Good gracious me I but it was always intended. It 
upsets all our ideas, or idea, for I never had but one. 

Both. Now, my dear sir, pray consider, — 

Muddle. That's what I wish to do, if you'd give me time. 
^(They retire and interchange signs.') After all, if it's a mistake , 
it's better discovered now than later. They're young, and the 
marriage once broken oflf, we can all go on in the same even 
tenor of our way. He'll go shooting ; I shall go fishing, and 
she'll play the piano in the old comfortable jog-trot manner. 

Both. Well, uncle? 

Muddle. Anything for a quiet life, my children, — I consent. 

Both. O you dear uncle. ( They embrace him.) 

Muddle. There, there, that'll do. 

Enter Jane, l. 

Jane. If you please, sir, here's the dinner come from 
Coventry. 

Muddle. Send it back. 

Jane. And the tenantry, sir. 

Muddle. Send 'em to Coventry after the dinner. Come, 
nephew, let's find Project, and settle this unfortunate business 
at once. \_Exit hurriedly with Charles, l. 

Jane (holding up her hands in astonishment). Well, I never I 

\_Exit L. 

Mary. At last, then, I can breathe freely ; I'm my own mis- 
tress, and free to do as I like. For want of a little resolution 
I might have been miserable for life. Ah, here comes my kind 
deliverer. 

Enter Project, l. 

X)h, sir, how shall I thank you? 

Project. By keeping your promise. Miss Mary. You see I've 
kept mine. 

Mary. You have indeed. It's quite surprising. 

Project. No, no ; nothing surprising. An attorney's attri- 
butes are to arrange or disarrange anything according as he is 
paid. It's strictly professional. May I claim my reward? 
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Mary, Reward ! 

Project (very tragically). OMiss Mary I 

Mary (alarmed). Sirl 

Project. Do you not see the canker that corrodes me ? 

Mary. No ; indeed I do not. 

Project. Yon do not see the ardent love — I would in vain 
dissemble. O heavens I ( Clasps hand to forehead. ) 

Mary. Love I Why, you saw me for the first time an hour 
ago. 

Project. That's it ; love at first sight. The love that poets 
tell of. The strongest, most devoted, most unreflecting. Your 
cousin has known you fifteen years, and never appreciated the 
treasure in his grasp. 

Mary. That's true. 

Project. Whilst I no sooner beheld those pecuniary — I 
mean, those peculiar charms, than I exclaimed, " Yes, yes ; 
that is the woman I adore." 

Mary. Is it possible ? 

Project (very loudy and clapping his hand on his breast). 
Mary I 

Mary. Good gracious I 

Project. Love, like the lightning's flash, is all pervading I 
In vain you would deny it; you must have felt the sympathetic 
shock. Then yield to its decrees, and make me to-day the 
happiest of men. 

Mary. To-day? 

Project. To-day ; this very hour. Your uncle will not op- 
pose it. The papers are ready, and we have only to substitute 
one name for another. 

Mary. But I don't even know your name. 

Project. Percy — Percy Project. My motto, persevere. 
Yonr answer, most adorable of women ; your answer. 

Mary. You leave me no time for reflection. 

Project. No, no. You see where reflection has led your 
consin. Say, then, you consent at once. You are your own 
mistress. Give me but a word, a look, a sign ; and behold me, 
dear Mary, at your feet. (Spreads pocket-handkerchief, and 
kneels on it, c. Tableaii.) 

Pe-enter Mrs. Markwell, l. 

Mrs. M. Why, what is the meaning of all this ? 

Mary. It means, Julia, that I have proflted by your lessons ; 
my marriage is broken ofl*, and this gentleman's position — 

Mrs. M. Explains itself. Ha ! ha I ha I 

Project, (rising). O madam, do not laugh; but rather 
sympathize with the most devoted of — of — of — 

Mrs. M. Attorneys, ha I ha ! ha ! No wonder you wish for 
a brief answer, ha I ha I ha ! (Eoctending her hand, tohich he 
kisses.) There, I'll say a good word for you. 
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Project, Oh, thanks, thanks. ( To Mary.) Adieu, beautiftil 
being. I will return to know my fate; but remember, that 
suspense is — is agony. [^Exit, extravagantly, c. 

Mary, Dear me; love seems a terrible thing, to judge by 
the language it employs. 

Mrs. M, La ! my love, it calms down amazingly ; and so this 
ill-assorted match is broken off? 

Manj. Quite, thank goodness. Love was out of the ques- 
tion, so I followed your advice. 

Mrs. M. Receive, then, my congratulations, and at the same 
time, my adieus. 

Mary. What, going? 

Mrs. M. Yes ; my task is accomplished, and I return to town 
at once. 

Mary. At once. 

Mrs. M. Yes ; the carriage is at the door. 

Mary (looking off), I don't see it; but there's Charles's 
horse. 

Mrs. M. Yes ; he insists on accompanying me. 

Mary. Charles going too ? 

Mrs. M, Naturally, after what has occurred. 

3£ary. What's that to do with it? I certainly didn't mean to 
marry him. But I didn't mean to send him away. 

Mrs, M. Oh, he's going with me. 

Mary. You I 

Mrs, M. Yes, he's politeness and attention itself. 

Mary, What, Charles ? Why, this morning you persuaded 
me he was the very opposite. 

Mrs. M, Yes, for you. 

Mary. Ah ! I begin to understand. To you, then — 

Mrs, M, He seems altogether different. Besides, we don't 
all think alike. I am not, like 5^ou, tired of seeing and listen- 
ing to him. And I confess, when he declared himself this 
morning — 

Mary. This morning! what before our rupture — when he 
was still my affianced husband ? 

Mrs, M. Certainly. You told me plainly you wouldn't have 
him, and so — 

Mary. You sacrificed yourself for me ? 

Mrs. M. Yes, I thought I was doing you a service. 

Mary. Oh, certainly, a very great one, and I must say you've 
lost no time ! This morning you convinced me he was not at 
all suited for me, and this afternoon you take the useless 
commodity off my hands. Your kindness is remarkable. 

Mrs. M, Do you then regret the loss ? 

Mary. Regret him, no. I know him too well. A pretty 
escape I've had. A man who before my eyes, on the very 
morning of our intended union, was paying attentions to 
another woman — unparalleled duplicity I 
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JUi's, M, Not altogether unparalleled, nnless Mr. Project is 
mistaken. 

Mary. And he's not mistaken. I like him better tlian 
Charles; he's better looking, better behaved, disinterested, 
kind, trustworthy, and I'll have him directly. 

Enter Muddle in dressing-gown, l., with a newspaper. 

Muddle, There, I've got out of that beastly dress coat, and 
now I'll finish my article. 

Mary. Oh, my dear uncle, I consent to everything ; you do 
the same thing, and I'll be married this very morning, nay, 
this very hour, provided Charles knows of it before he goes. 
Oh, the traitor ! lExit l. 

Muddle {confused^ turning ta Mrs. Markwell). Why, what's 
the meaning of all this ? 

Mrs. M. Mr. Project has solicited Mary's hand, and she 
consents, that's all. 

Enter Project, c. 

Muddle (r.). All, then eveiything's to be upset all over 
again. Oh, what a day I 

Project (down c). My dear sir, it's quite true, the papers 
are prepared accordingly, and we only want your consent. 

Muddle. But I don't understand. 

Project. The papers ? that's quite immaterial, no one ever 
does. 

Muddle. But what on earth does it all mean ? She will have 
you, and she won't have Charles. 

Enter Charles, c.jfrom l., pitts hat on table, comes down. 

Charles. Ah, my dear sir, I was looking for you to say 
good-by. 

Muddle. Good-by I What, are you going ? 

Charles. Yes, I have the happiness to accompany this lady 
to London. 

Mrs. M. No, no, pray don't mix me up in this matter ; it's a 
family affair in which I must remain entirely neuter. You, my 
dear sir, will see me to the train. 

Muddle. But I don't understand. 

Mrs. M. {Taking his arm.) Then come with me and I will 
explain everything. 

Muddle. Oh, dear! oh, dear! when shall I have a quiet 
moment again? 

[Exit with Mrs. Markwell, c. to l., who saZw^es Charles. 

Charles. I will overtake her as soon as the old gentleman 
quits her ; and now to take leave of ray cousin. 
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Enter Jane, l. 

Where Is your mistress, Jane ? 

Jane. Miss Mary left orders, sir, that she would see nobody. 

[Exit L. 

Charles. Still in the sulks ; what an escape I've had. {Goes 
to get hat; sees Project.) What, are you there ? 

Project (r.). Oh, yes; waiting for her. 

Charles, Her, who? 

Project. Your charming cousin. What! don't you know? 

Charles. Know what? 

Project. Why, I am the happy man. The place you left 
vacant I have filled up. 

Charles. You don't say so ? 

Project. Yes; ray motto's "persevere." I came, I saw, I 
conquered — 

Charles. In so short a time ? It's incredible. 

Project. Not so short as all that comes to, for I certainly 
made some preliminary advances this morning. 

Charles. What ! why, this morning Mary was my affianced 
wife. 

Project. Yes, but only affianced. 

Charles. It's fortunate for you, sir, that I did not perceive 
it. And to think of little Mary, too, never to mention the sub- 
ject. Oh, the duplicity of woman ! However, it is no business 
of mine ; she's free and so am I, and, as a matter of course, 
so are you. I'll say a good word for you if you like. 

Project. You're too good. 

Charles, Yes, you're not bad-looking, nor bad-tempered; 
are bent on obtaining a London practice, can fully appreciate 
my cousin's property, and will always look after the main 
chance. 

Project. Thank you. I won't in that case retain your ser- 
vices. 

Charles. Sorry for it ; because I must represent the affair in 
its proper bearings. 

Project. Sir. 

Charles. Mary is my cousin ; almost a sister ; and I regard 
her interests as my own. 

Project. Then allow me to tell you, sir, that I won't per- 
mit — 

Charles. And allow me to tell you, sir, that I shall dispense 
with your permission. 

Pi'oject. Sir, I'm not to be bullied. 

Charles. Nor I, sir, to be intimidated. 

Be-enter Mart, l. 

Mary. Why, what is all this ? 

Project. Keally, Miss Mary, I am at a loss to understand. I 
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come here, authorized by circumstances, to seek an interview 
with you ; and this gentleman thinks proper to object, 

Mary. Object! By wliat right ? 

Charles. The right of old acquaintance, Mary. I came to 
say good-by ; and the presence of a stranger — 

Project. Stranger? No such stranger I flatter myself. 

Charles. Sir ! 

Mary. Will you excuse me, Mr. Project, my cousin is about 
to leave us for a long time. I will see you after his departure. 

^oject. Oh, certainly, madam ; your request is law. (Aside.) 
I'll just take a last look at the settlements. {Exit l., looking 
indignantly at Charles — Charles and Mary sit for some time 
without speaking.) 

Charles. Hem I I'm much obliged to you, cousin, for giving 
me the preference. 

Mary. 1 did so, because I understood you were going. 

Charles (loith effort). Yes, to-day. It's decided. 

Mary. It was very kind of you to come and say good-by. 

Charles, My dear Mary, it was always intended we should 
marry. We understood that we could not love, and broke off 
tl^ match. It was the wisest thing to do. 
^Mary. Oh, yes, no doubt it's for the best. 

Charles. However, we can always be brother and sister; if 
we cannot feel love, we may friendship, may we not, Uetir 
Mary ? ( Taking her hand.) 

Mary. Oh yes, friendship and confidence. 

Charles. That's right; confidence without reserve. And 
before we part, let us open our hearts to each other. Now this 
Mr. Project, is it possible that he is paying his addresses to 
you? 

Mary. Possible I Why not? Am I then incapable of in- 
spiring an attachment ? 

Charles. I don't say that. 

Mary. You seem to be mightily taken with Mrs. Markwell. 

Charles. Yes ; she's your friend. 

Mary. Exactly ; my friend. 

Charles. I confess that I am favorably impressed with the 
charms of her conversation, though she's not so unaffected as 
you, with all the elegance of her manners. {She nses and 
crosses.) The taste of her dress, — by the bye, what a pretty 
dress that is of yours I How becoming I I never saw you look 
so well. 

Mary. Yes ; you liked her conversation aud her dress, and 
then — 

Charles. Then, when we went into the garden, she laid her 
liand on my arm so. {Suits action by taking her arm.) 

Mary. Yes, and then — 

Charles. Then, I involuntarily pressed her arm — so ; then 
(taking her hand between his) I took her hand, so. 
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Mary, And then — 

Charles, Then — I looked in her eyes, so. 

Mary, Yes. 

Charles, And then I felt that I loved her. 

Mary (withdrawing her hand suddenly). Then marry her. 

Charles, Marry ! Yes, of course ; that's my intention. At 
the same time, it's a very serious step. 

Mary, Not when you love. 

Charles, No, that's very true. At the same time, if a fellow 
were to marry every woman he's in love with — 

Mary. I don't understands 

Charles. I mean that I should like to know a little more of 
her temper. 

Mary, Very changeable and uncertain. 

Charles, Something of her feelings and sentiments. 

Mary, Those of a thorough coquette : I ought to know, I'm 
her ftiend. Ah! poor Charles, with your simple tastes and 
genuine nature, I'm sorry for you. 

Charles, Then she's something like your lawyer, who thinks 
of nothing but money, and would sell the old place here 
to-morrow, to purchase a London practice. 

Mary, Do you think so ? ^ . ■ 

Charles, I'm sure of it. Ah, it's a terrible thing to sacrifice V „ 
the hopes and destiny of an entire life to a person one scarcely 
knows. 

Mary, It certainly is very imprudent. Ah, if we could have 
loved each other, ever such a little bit. 

Charles. Ah, that's what I say. 

Mary, 1 who know your thoughts before you speak. 

Charles. And I, who guess yours by the sound of your 
voice. 

Mary, You so trajoik and generous. 

Charles. And you so gentle and kind. 

Mary, Do you remember, Charles, when we were children, 
how you jumped into the fish-pond to rescue me? 

Charles, And do you remember how you nursed me when I 
was ill, and saved my life ? 

Mary, Oh, no ! 

Charles, Oh, yes I It's a terrible thing to part and leave 
our poor uncle. 

Mary, That's true, poor uncle. 

Charles. Suppose we were to stay with him. 

Mary, Yes, yes, never leave him; stay in the old house 
where we were born and brought up together. 

Charles, But what will you say to the lawyer? 

Mary, And what will you say to the widow ? 

Charles, Dear Mary, will you say we are better engaged, 
and that it was always intended ? 

Mary, But they'll say we're mad, and won't believe us. 
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Charles. Leave that to me. {Bings violently.) 

Mary. What are yon doing. 

Charles. You'll see, follow my example. {She rings, and 
then both ring ; bells toUhotU.) Here they come, now for it. 
{Throws himself on his knees at Mart's /^et.) 

Enter Muddle, Mbs. Markwell, c, and Project, l. 

Muddle. Good gracious I is the place on fire? 

Project. Can't say. {Looking at Mart.) There's evidently 
something burning. 

Charles. Yes, dear cousin, I love you, and only you. You 
shall still be my little wife. 

Mary. And you my little husband. 

Muddle. Then I'm to be made a fool of after all. 

Mary. No, dear uncle, thanks to Julia, who has opened my 
eyes, we will never leave you. 

Muddle. So then, you, madam, have been the cause of this 
disturbance. 

Mrs. M. I'm afraid so, — I and this gentleman between u& 

Project. Then I've actually laid a mine for my own destruc- 
tion. {Ching to tear papers.) 

Mary. Preserve the settlement, Mr. Project, it may be use- 
ftil. Julia has gained her Chancery suit and may marry again. 

Project. Gained a Chancery suit? 

Charles. Yes, and sixty thousand pounds. 

Project. What a charming woman. I never remarked it 
before. I will call on on her to-morrow. 

Mary. The moral of our little play now ended 

Is, look for Mends where you were first beMended ; 
To you I turn, kind friends, you've been of mine. 
And beg for one smile more for auld lang syne ; 
To win that boon, howe'er he have offended. 
Was by our author 
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CHARLES R. THORNE, JR. 

The subject of this memoir claims New York as the place 
of his nativity, being bom in that city in 1840. His fl&ther is 
the well-known Charles B. Thome, Sr., whom all the old play- 
goers remember with pleasure as an actor of sterling ability'. 
In 1851, he accompanied his parents to California, they being 
among the pioneers of the drama In that State, and it was 
there that he made his debut, as George Shelby, in the Dsimoas 
play of " Uncle Tom's Cabin." 

Betnroing from thence in 1854, his constantly increasing 
ambition led him to think of adopting the stage as a profes- 
sion. He commenced his first regular engagement at the 
Winter Garden, New York, afterwards going to Boston, and 
other cities, still continuing to progress rapidly until 1861, 
when his inclinations again took him to California, where. 
opportoDity being afforded him, he rose gradually, but surely, 
to a leading rank in the profession; becoming one of the 
^eatest favorites ever in" the golden State. 

In 1866, a tempting offer from J. B. Booth, Jr., caused him 
to accept the position of leading man at the Boston Theatre. 
He made his first appearance as "Volage" in the Marble 
Heart (Aug. 26th), in which he made a most favorable impres- 
sion, and became a decided acquisition at once ; continuing 
with such satisfaction throughout the season, that he was re- 
engaged for the ensuing one, to the evident delight of many 
of the patrons of that theatre. 

In person he is tall, with an agreeable and very expressive 
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face; is spirited and correct in his delivery, a good dresser, 
and excels in such characters as Capt. Hawkesley, D'Artagnan, 
Francis Lcveson, Mercutio, Raphael, Volage, Badger, etc., 
while his " WaLsin;.'hrtiu Potts " in the farce of " Trying it On," 
and "Bagshot" in *• A Bull in a China Shop," are ample 
evidence of hi.s fltncss for genteel comedy. 

Ills position at the leading theatre in America Is an enviable 
one; and may he long continue to enjoy it, is the wish of 

A BOS rONIAN. 
-* • ... 



A BULL IN A CHINA SHOP. 



ACT I. 



SCENE I. — Mr. and Mrs. Tipthorpe, Lucy, and Susan, dis- 
covered sleeping. Enter at curtain^ Flitter, c. 

Flitter, It is impossible ; I caunot get out of th^s house I I 
have tried every door and window ; and they have taken the 
keys away. I don't believe that notorious housebreaker and 
burglar, jack Sheppard, could escape. This is a very unpleas- 
ant predicament to be placed in. If I were discovered I should 
be arrested on circumstantial evidence. Tired of sitting on 
the ed<;e of a coal-box, I resolved to occupy this sofa ; but now 
I am disappointed, for it is occupied. Thank Heaven, they are 
all asleep ! Last night I entered this house for the purpose of 
asking Mr. Tipthorpe for his daughter's hand, — Miss Lucy's. 
Mr. Tipthorpe is rather eccentric. I put up with his eccentric- 
ities, especially on Miss Lucy's account. He asked me to 
leave the house ; in fact a sensitive person might think he was 
kicked out. However, Miss Lucy glanced at me with a know- 
ing look, and hummed " Whistle and I'll come to you, my Lad." 
1 took the hint at once, and waited in the hall ; the servant 
passed by me, locked the door, put up the bar, repassed me 
Unnoticed, and for the last three hours I have whistled ** Whis- 
tle and I'll come to you, my Lad ; " but she doesn't come to me, 
^y lad, so I will go back to my coal box — 

Lncy, Oh, dear, Mr. Flitter! haven't you gone home yet? 

FlU, I can't get out ! I would have gone by the kitchen, 
P'^t I found a robber down there, with all the spoons and forks 
'Q his pocket. 

Mrs. T, Oh, nonsense I 

Susan. No, madam, it is not nonsense ; it is my husband, 
«per. 

Mrs. T, Susan, I fear Piper comes here too often. If Mr. 
Tipthorpe were to And it out you would be turned out of the 
house, for you know he detests married people, and babies in 
particular. 

1* 6 
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Sit. What objection can he have to a married life? I'm sure 
there's no disgrace in it. As for Piper, he is a respectable, 
honest man, if he is a piano-tuner. 

Flit. Susan, you mustn't have your piano tuned so often. 
(^SU'i on chair r. and sleeps,) 

Mrs, T. Susan, when Lucy gets married you can go and live 
with her. 

Su. Will that be long first, Mrs. Tipthorpe? 

Mrs. T, I hope not. What shall we do with Mr. Flitter? 
Dear me, if he hasn't gone to sleep I 

Tip. (^waking up). You've all been to sleep, I know you have ; 
don't attempt to deny it. You ought to be ashamed of your- 
selves, to sleep at such an important hour as this. 

Lu. O papa ! 

Tip. I am not a papa. I am only one half of a Siamese twin, 
waiting for my other half! Oh, let me embrace my Bagshot 
and die ! 

Mrs. T. Oh, my dear I 

Tip. Never fear, my dear, it is only a figure of speech. It 
is near the h^ur when he should be here ; it is now twenty 
minutes to four, — let me see, give him five minutes at the sta- 
tion, — pshaw ! he may have been detained by a slow horse, 
the cars may have run off the track, or ran over some old 
woman, or some other such trifling accident. He may be out- 
side of that door this moment. {Sees Flitteb.) What the devil 
are you doing here ? 

Flit. Oh, sir, I come with a palpitating heart — 

77p. Anotlier time you may ask my daughter's hand, not now. 

Flit. But sir, I come with a palpitating heart. 

Tip. But, sir, another time, I tell you, — I'm busy now. 
(Pushes him off, c.) Snsan, go and see if Mr. Bagshot has ar- 
rived. (£^jci7 SusAX, c, meeting Piper. To Piper) What the 
devil do you want ? 

Piper, 1 came about the ** B Flat,"— [Exit Piper. 

Filter S'JSAN, c. 

8u. He's come, sir; I saw ihe cab at the door. 

Tip, Show him up. 

8u. What, the cab, ^ir? 

Tip, No, stupid, — Mr. Bagshot. 

EnUr Bagshot, c, carrying carpet-hag, box, and umbrella. 

Bag. {speaking as he enters). Take care you don't break any- 
thing I O Tipthorpe, my dear old friend, — take care you don't 
break anything there! — my dear old friend, how de do, how 
do you do ? It's good for weak eyes to see your happy face again. 
{Shakes hands and embraces Tipthorpe.) 

Tip, Bagshot, I'm delighted to see you I Here I John, Rob- 
ert, take Mr. Bagshot's things np to the blue room. {Enter 
$ervants and take luggage.) 
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Bag, Hold on ; let me see if everything is here, — tmnk, 
portmanteau, umbrella, — yes, all riffht. {Exit servants^ toUh 
things.) Now, I have left my shawl m the cars I 

Tip. No, here it is. {Points to it on his shoulder,) 

Bag. Now that's like me, isn't it? {Sees ladies.) Tipthorpe, 
introduce me. {Speaks to Mbs. T.) Miss Tipthorpe, I pre- 
sume ? 

Tip. No, that's my wife. 

Bag. (to Lucy). I hope I do not mistalse this time, — Miss 
Tipthorpe? 

Tip. Yes, that's my daughter, Lucy. 

Bag. {aside to Tipthorpe). I say. Tip, how do yon manage 
it? No one could tell but that they were sisters. Tip, you 
ought to be very happy, to have two such bcautlflil creatures 
near you all the time. I repeat, how do you manage it? O 
Tip, I know your age to a day ! (Nudges him.) 

Tip. Hush! hush! 
(Bagshot turns up r. c, places his hat on piano, his shawl on 

the couch, takes off his gloves and puZs them in his hat. During 

this the doors of an inner room are thrown open, discovering a 

supper-table.) 

Bag. Ah, I see, you have prepared supper for me. It was 
kind of you to sit up for me, Tipthorpe. I'm as tired as a dray- 
horse, and as hungiy as a bear, for I've not had anything to 
eat but a sandwich since I left home. We were only three 
hours behind time ; but that is nothing for the Brighton train. 
Well, let's to supper. Mrs. Tipthorpe, shall I have the honor 
to see you to the supper- room? (Gives his arm to Mrs. Tip- 
thorpe. As he icalks vp, speaks over his shoulder.) Tipthorpe, 
I shall play the very devil with your supper. 

Tip. Take care you don't play the devil with my wife. lExit 
all into supper room, eoccept Susan, who exits r. 1. 

Enter Piper, r. ofc. 

Pi. I wonder where my wife is ? She's not in the kitchen. 
I want to see her, for the baby has cut a tooth, the dear little 
darling. (Sits at piano and thumps on keys.) 

Enter Tipthorpe from inner room. 

Tip. What the devil are you doing? 

Pi. I came about the " B Flat " — 

Tip. Damn your '*B Flat," — be quiet, — I can't stand it. 

[^Exit into room. 

Pi. I don't see how the piano stands it, either. (Lucy ap- 
pears at door of supper room with Bagshot, who is attempting to 
follow her.) 

Lu. Excuse me, Mr. Bagshot, I wish to speak to Susan. 
{Comes down.) 

Pi. Oh, is it you, Miss Lucy? I want to see Susan; I have 
something to tell her. 
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Lu. Yon can't see her now ; but tell me and 1*11 tell her. 

PL Will you ? Thank you I {Kisses her hand,) 

Bag. {looking on from hack. Starts), Oh, the devil 1 (LuCY 

turns, sees Bagshot, and runs oft l. Piper sneaks out R. of c.) 

That's what she calls saying a word to Susan I 

Enter Tipthorpe, from room, in great excitement. 

Tip, (seizes BACfSiioi bp the arm and brings him down), Bag- 
shaw, I am standing on the verge of an abyss I 

Bag, (looking down at Mr. T.'s feet). What's the matter with 
you, Tipthorpe? 

l^p, Bagshot, if my wife should find it out I'm a ruined 
man! 

Bag, What have you done ? 

lYp, Last week I went on an excursion to the <* Star and 
Garter"— 

Bag, Alone? 

Tip, Yes ; my wife and Lucy were gone to the country, to 
visit a friend ; so I thought I would go out for a little pleasure. 
Well, I did enjoy myself. I sat on the piazza, where I drank 
two or three glasses of champagne, and smoked cigars till — 

Bag, Till you got jolly drunk I 

Tip, No. Till I was called in by two of my friends to dine, 
— Thompson and Smith,— you don't know them, do you? 

Bag. No, I haven't the pleasure. 

Tip, Well, as I was saying, they called me in, and there I 
beheld one of the most beautiftil creatures I ever saw I Eyes 
like diamonds, teeth like pearls, a swan-like neck, and hair as 
black as a raven's, hanging in beautiful ringlets down her 
back I After two or three more glasses of champagne I could 
see nothing but oceans of pearls and rivers of diamonds. I fell 
upon my knees and told her that I loved her! O 13agshot, 
what shall I do? 

Bag, Tipthorpe, I am surprised at you! Tipthorpe, Fve 
not language powerful enough to stigmatize your villanous 
conduct. 

Tip, But, Bagshot, if you only knew — 

Bay, I know enough. Tip, you drank so much champagne 
that you were crazy-drunk. Are you not ashamed of yourself? 
You, who have a young and beautiful wife to make love to, 
what? Why a wax doll, with eyelashes that long I {Indicat- 
imj.) Why, don't you know how it is done? Why, they take 
a pin and hold it in a candle until it is hot, and then mark the 
corners of each eye, thus. Why, any one can see it with half 
an eye, and so could you have done if you had not been 
di'unk ! 

Tip, But if you knew all! Here's the letter she sent me. 
(JShttws it,) 

Dag, A letter? — give it to me. (Opens it and reads signa- 
ture,) " Arabella" — Arabella what ? 
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Tip. Nothing else. 

Bag. Tip, this is short and sw^eet; Tip, this looks fishy. 
(Beads). ** My dear Clarence " — Why, your name is Timothy 
John! 

Tip. Yes, but I told her my name was Clarence. 

Bag. (Beads) '* My dear Clarence, your proposal took me so 
much by surprise that I did not know how to answer you at the 
time. You tell me you are a widower " (Bagshot breaks off and 
looks at Mr. T.) 

Tip. O Emily, Emily ! how could I, in my vilest aberration, 
omit your existence ! 

Bag. Well, this surpasses anything I ever heard of! Here's 
a mau that has a young and lovely wife, makes love to another 
woman and calls it omitting her existence! It is decidedly 
cool. (Beads) " The ring you took from my hand I allow you 
to retain, as well as the locket which I gave you; and I will keep 
the locket which you gam me, containing the portrait of your first, 
but I hope not of your only love. Postcript. Call and see me this 
evening. — Arabella." (Aside) Poor Tip ! I pity him with all 
my soul. (Aloud) Tip, I am here ; I will save you I yet you 
were wrong to act in this ridiculous manner. Leave all to me. 
I'll tell your wife you were drunk and crazy. You shouldn't 
drink champagne, — you can't stand it. Did Alexander, when 
he killed his friend Clytus, make an excuse by saying " I've 
been drinking champagne? " Oh, no ! But leave all to me, — 
I am here ; I will save you ! 

2Yp. But, Bagshot, if you knew all ! 

Bag. Poor devil ! I pity him. Come here, Tip, — does your 
daughter love any one ? 

Tip. Oh, yes! 

Bag. Do you approve of her choice? 

Tip. Certainly; why do you ask? 

Bag. Oh, nothing, — yet it is very strange that you, a man 
of such aristocratic notions, should consent to such an alli- 
ance! 

Tip. What do you mean, Bagshot? 

Bag. Oh, nothing, — it's none of my business, — if you are 
satisfied of course I am, — only I thought it strange your daugh- 
ter should fall in love with a piano-tuner. 

Tip. A piano-tuner ! You are mistaken. My daughter is in 
love with a young man in the war-office. 

Bag. I tell you she is in love with the piano- tuner, — I saw 
him smotlier her hand in kisses not more than a minute ago. 

Tip. I tell you, you are wrong, for I know she loves the 
clerk of the war-office. My wife told me so. She dislikes him, 
and does not approve of the match, and for that reason I en- 
courage his suit. 

Bag. (^asidfi) This is strange! A light begins to break in 
upon me ! Poor Tip, I pity him. (Aloud) Tip, I tell j'ou your 
daughter is deccivmg you. She pretends to love the clerk of 
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the war-offlce, but she really loves the piano-tuner. And that 
is not all ! Do you know who is in love with the clerk of the 
war-offlce ? 

Tip. No. 

Bag. Then I will tell you. 

Tip. Who? 

Bag. Your wife ! 

Tip. (putting hands in his pockets and walking up to Bagshot 
Jxfore speaking) . You lie ! 

Bag. Tlie remark is poweifUl, but I pass it by. Tip, leave 
all to me ; I am here ; I Will save you ! Your honor shall be 
my honor, and while I live not a hair of yoar head shall be 
harmed ! 

Tip. Who the devil wants to harm a hair of my head? 

Bag. Leave the clerk of the war-offlce to me. Send Mrs. 
Tipthorpe out of the way, — out of sight, out of mind. 

Enter FLrrrER, c. 

Flit. Sir, I come with a palpitating heart — 

Tip. Sir, I have not a word to say to you ; my honor is in 
Mr. Bagshot's hands. lExitf furiouslyy c. 

Flit. What is the matter with Mr. Tipthorpe? 

Bag, Sir, Mr. Tipthorpe is a married man ; would you dis- 
grace him and his happy family by remaining in his house? 

Flit. What do you mean, sir? 

Bag. Are you blind ? Don't you see that Mrs. Tipthorpe is 
desperately in love with you ? Your presence here is blasting 
the happiness of Tipthorpe. I pan see it with half an eye. 
Don*t you see it ? 

Flit. No, I cau*t see it. 

Bag, Mrs. Tipthorpe loves you; there's not the slightest 
doubt of it. 

Flit. Why, I always thought my presence was particularly 
obnoxious to that lady until this morning, when Lucy told me 
her step-mother liked me better than she pretended to do ; so 
she said, " Hope on, hope ever." 

Bag. Oh, she said **Hope on, hope ever," did she? (Aside) 
Those women are leagued together! (Aloud) Young man, 
Lucy is in love with the piano-tuner, for I saw him kissing her 
hand not ten minutes ago. 

imt. O Lucy, dear Lucy, it can't be I If I thought so I 
would fly to the end of the world ! 

Bag. It's a capital idea ! Young man, have you no friend, 
no relation, far away from this, with whom you could conceal 
yourself for two or three years ? 

Flit. Yes, I have an aunt living in Hampstead. 

Bag. That's not far enough, — try again. 

Flit. Well, I have a cousin living thousands and thousands 
of miles away from here. 

Bag, Where is the place ? 
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J7U. At Borneo. He's raising nutmegs. 

Bag, That's the place ! Pack np your tmnks, pat joor lore 
at the bottom, and yonr shirts at the top, and away to Borneo ! 

JFIU, Ah! and leave Lucy ? Pooh! pooh! 

Bag. Yes, young man ; your chances here are not great, — 
among the nutmegs they may be greater. So be off, young 
man. You are stupid, but not Ticious. 

JFIU. Thank you. lExit Flitter, c. 

Enter Mr. Tipthorfe. 

Bag, Tip, it's all right; he starts to-morrow for Borneo, 
among the nutmegs. I had hard work to bring him to it. 
Tip, how lucky for you I came here I Now I think I will go to 
bed. No, m lie down on this sofa, for I'm very sleepy after 
my ride. 

Tip. No, you must sleep in the blue room, for Sasan sleeps 
on that sofa. 

Bag, What? {Aside) What does «Ai» mean? There's some 
mystery going on here I (^Aloud) Why does Stisan sleep on 
that sofa? 

Tip, Well, you see we are short of servants* rooms, and 
another thing, Lucy wants Susan near her. Lacy sleeps in 
that room, and likes Susan in call if she shoald want her in the 
night. 

Bag, Tip, for the ftiture Til sleep on that sofa I 

Tip. Why? 

Bag. Don't ask me. Hush I here come the ladies. 

Enter Mrs. TipmoRPR and Lucy, from inner room. 

Mrs, T, Mr. Bagshot, my husband is in the habit of keeping 
early hours, so it fit time we should all retire to rest. 

Lucy (to Mrs. Tipthorfe). Ask papa if Mr. Flitter has been 
here. 

Mrs. T. My dear, has Mr. Flitter been here ? 

Tip. (sarcastically). Yes, my dear, Mr. Flitter has been here ; 
but he has left the house, never to return to it again. He goes 
to-morrow morning to Borneo, among the nutmegs. Lucy, 
support your mother, — she is going to faint. 

Mrs. T. Well, I declare, Lucy, what does your father mean? 

Bag, (aside to Mr, T,) What self-control ! 

Tip, (crossing to Mrs, T.) Yes, madam, /have self-control as 
well as yourself! (In a great rage to Lucy) Your piano shan't 
be tuned any longer. 

Enter Susan, r. h., bringing two lighted candles. 

Su, I will light you to your room, sir, if you please. 

Tip, (taking candle from her hands). No you won't. Mr. 
Bagshot will not sleep in the blue room ; he's going to sleep 
on that sofa. 

Su, (aside). Oh, dear, he has found it all out I 
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Mrs. T. Where is Susan to sleep? 

Tip. She can make up a bed in Lucy's room. 

Su. (aside, to Lucy). Oh, dear, what shall I do? It's all up 
with me now, for I expected Piper here as soon as the lights 
were blown out. 

Tip, (handing candle to Mrs. Tipthorpe). There, madam, is 
your candle. (Hands Lucy a candle.) There, miss, is yours. 
Now then, to bed. 

Mrs. T. (to Lucy, going r. 2.) Your father is certainly crazy ! 
Good-night, Mr. Bagshot. Good-night, my dear. lExit r. 2. 

lip. (in a surly tone). Good-night. 

Lu, Good-night, Mr. Bagshot. Good-night, papa. 

[Exit, R. 3. 
(Susan tries to steal off r. h. Tipthorpe sees her going, and 

seizes her by the hack of the neck.) 

Tip. Come back here ! You go into Lucy's room. (Pushes 
her in door r. 3, locks door and gives Bagshot the key.) Bag- 
shot, there is the key of my treasure ; I trust it all in your 
hands. Good-oight. (Shakes hands with Bagshot and exit into 
room R. 2.) 

Bag. How lucky for Tipthorpe that I came here! I have 
saved him from being thrown into a labyrinth of troubles, — 
in consideration of which I will lie down to rest. (Takes off his 
coat and hangs it on back of chair.) I hope this is a quiet house, 
for I am very tired. (Arranges couch with chairs at the side; 
places candle on chair.) Poor Tip ! I pity him. I congratulate 
myself on not being a married man. (Sits on couch, pulls off 
his boots, takes handkerchief and makes night-cap of it, then stands 
np with back to the audience and takes of his vest, then sits on bed 
and inimUi up his watch, speaking while so doing.) Tip had trou- 
ble with his first wife. Oh, these woman are a deal of trouble 
at times. (Puts his xcatch back in vest-pocket, on chair, and sits 
on bed.) Oh, dearl how sleepy I am. (Yawns.) Well, they're 
all locked up, they can't make much noise. (Blows out candle. 
Business of getting into bed, &c. Lies facing r. h.) 

Enter Piper, c, and advances cautiously. 

Pi. I wonder if my wife has gone to bed? She's not in the 
kitchen. All the lights are out, so slie must be in bed.- Well, 
I'll try the signal agreed upon. (Makes noise like a cat, — softly 
at first, afterwards louder, — which wakes Bagshot, who starts 
and kicks off his bedclothes.) It is lucky there is a Thomas cat 
in the house, so they won't suspect anything. (Mews again, — 
xery loud. . Bagshot sits np and rubs his eyes.) 

Bag. I thought I heard a noise. (Piper mews again.) 
There's a cat in the room. The poor thing wants to get out, 
so I'll open a window for it. (Opens the window, feels his way 
about, and makes a noise like dnving out a cat.) Cess cat I 
(Piper mews again.) What is that? — a human voice I (They 
grope about the stage until they meet, when Bagshot grabs Piper 
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by tJie throat,) Ah, you assassin, who are you, and what do 
you want ? 

Pi. I came about the " B Flat " — 

Bag, Why, it's the piano- tuner I Miserable villain I (They 
scujdlc towards window. Bagshot takes Pipeb up and throm 
Urn out.) Tipthorpe, I have saved the honor of your child ! 

Tip. (in night-goton, looks out R. 2.) What's the matter? Is 
the house on fire ? 

Bag, Tipthorpe, I am here I I have saved you ! 

Tableau. — Quick Curtain. 
End of Act L 



Act II. 

SCENE I. — Same as in Act I. Susan discovered dusting far- 

niture. 

^usan, I wonder where Piper can be? I've heard him 
jneaudering about all the morning. (Enter Piper, c, rubbing 
^ts leg^^ ^^ there he is I Piper, where have you been ? What 
^ tjie matter with your leg? 

.J ^^Per. Matter enough I That lunatic from France, the gen- 

^^® Bagshot, presumidg on our short acquaintance, threw me 

"J^J^f the window. I tell you, Susau, I won't stand this sort 

J: '*iing any longer ; we'll make our situation known to Mr. 

'P^iiorpe, and if he don't like our being married, why we'll 

^^^ np our things and leave. 

^^« What, and leave Miss Lucy? 
^.r*^- You've been with Miss Lucy long enough. There's no 
^I'ace in being married, is there ? 
r^* Certainly not ; but what's to be done ? 
"^*'- The nurse will soon be here with the baby. 
2?- (JoyMW- Will she? 
^jjV*» Yes. I have to time old Mrs. Sourkrout's piano for her, 
Qf j^ben we'll leave. Here's the money to pay the expenses 
^ ^-^ nursing. (Counts out money, Baqsuot appears at back 
'^^^^d has overheard them.) 

vant^^* (^^^^^* I^ ^^ ^^® piano- tuner trying to bribe the ser- 
j:^ X (Cornes down.) So, sir! I have caught you, have I? 



- Oh, I only came about the " B Flat " — 
^ lExit Piper, r. of c. 

Q-^^^r. Young woman, give me that money 1 
^^^ Sirl 

raot^^' ^^^^ ™® *^® money yonder villain gave you. (Takes 
^^Jl from her by force.) 

9 
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Su. Villain, sir! 

Bag, Young woman, let this be a lesson to you! (^Throws 
money out oficindow.) 

^u. Piper is right, that man is mad ; first he throws my hus- 
band, and then he throws my money out of the window! He 
is stark crazy. {Exit Susan, r. Bagshot seats himself,^ 

Enter Tipthorpe, l. 

Tip, Oh, lor, Bagshot, what*s to be done? She's come! 

Bag. Who's come? 

Tip, Arabella ! Just now, as I was looking out at the win- 
dow, a cab drove up to the door, and I am sure I saw Arabella 
in it ! What's to be done ? 

Bag, Leave all to me, Tip. I am here ; I will save yon. 
Don't be alarmed. I have written her a letter, — one of those 
peculiar epistles which I alone can indite. Trust in roe. 

Arabella {outside). Never mind, I can find my way up 
myself. 

Tip, O Lord ! that's her voice I 

Bag, Whose? 

Tip. Arabella's I {Hides behind Bagshot, r.) 

Enter Arabella, c. 

Ara, Where is Mrs. Tipthorpe ? I must see her alone. 

Tip. {alarmed). Say something, Bagshot. 

Bag, All right ; never mind ; I'll attend to her. 

Ara. {sees Tipthorpe). Oh, you are there, are you, sir? 
Aint you ashamed of yourself, you vile impostor, to write 
me such a letter as this ? (Produces it,) 

Bag, {to Mr. T., who is fidgeting). Keep quiet, will you? 

Ara, Sir {to Bagshot), I don't know who you are, but I 
will read you this letter, and you shall judge between us. 
{Beads.) ** Madam, — It shall not be said that one of your calibre 
has so long held the stoord of Damocles over the head of an estima- 
ble man, whose sole reproach, during a long and honorable career, 
is that one moment of folly which led him into the society of such 
as yourself, who so triumphed over his weakness as to make him 
forget the vows he plighted to that honorable woman, the joy of his 
fireside, and whom the magistrates of the realm, in their dignity, 
will hasten to protect against the interference of the modem Baby^ 
Ion, So be warned, for the hour of retribution is at hand I — * Star 
and Garter,* July \bth, 1863." Now, sir, what do you think of 
such an epistle ? 

Bag, I think, madam, that the man who can write such an 
epistie must be a man of talent. 

Ara, As for you, sir ! {She advances to Tipthorpe threaten^ 
ingly. He gets behind Bagshot. She pursues them round tiU 
they are in their old positions^ r.) 

7^p. Say something, Bagshot, do. 

Bag, My dear madam, think of his position. 
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Ara. (in a loud voice). Thiok of my position, sir! If my 
hnsbacd was a hairdresser, and I, his widow, stili continae the 
business, I'd have yoa to know that my character is not to be 
assailed with iwpunity. 

Barj. I can see that, madam, with half an eye, and the man 
would have to pay dearly for his temerity, 

Ara, (crosses to Tepthorpe). Oh, you're a nice one, yon 
miserable wretch ! You have a young and beautifUl wife ; but 
not satisfied with all that, you must go to " White Bait," ** Star 
and Garter," and pass youi*self off not only as a bachelor, but 
as a widower! But Mrs. Tipthorpe shall know all. (Starts to 

go R. H.) 

Enter sauant, c. vsUh a letter on salver^ which he gives to Mr. 

TiPTHORPB and exits. 

Tip. (reading card), *^ Bellamy Broiot^ohn" — 

Ara, Bellamy Brownjohn? — my intended! What shall I 
do? 

Bag. Brownjohn, — Brownjohn your intended? 

Ara, Yes, sir; and if he were to see me here our engage- 
ment would be broken off. Oh, what can I do? (Grosses to 
Bagshot.) 

Bag, Madam, trust in me ! I am here ; I will save you I 
Step into that room. (Points to room,) [Exit Arabella. 

3>p. You attend to him, and I'll try to get her out of the 
house. [Exit Tipthorpe, l. 

Bag, How lucky for Tipthorpe that I came here ! 

Enter servant , c, followed by Brownjohn. 

Servant (announcing) Mr. Bellamy Brownjohn. 

Brownj, (as Tie enters) Never mind, John, I can announce 
niyself. (Comes down c. Exit servant^ c) tlSolonel Bellamy 
Brown, of the Boomerangs. 

Bag, Sir, I am — 

Bfownj. Don't interrupt me, sir, — I come on business of 
great importance. 

Bag, Then, sir, pray be seated. (Takes two chairs and places 
^m close to the foot-lights ; after they are seated they exchange 
Slances.) 

Brownj, (mysteriously). She's here I 

Bag, Is she ? Who's here ? 

Broumj, Arabella! 

Ba.y, For the sake of argument say she is here, — which I 
^on't admit, mind, — what then ? 

Brmonj. I have long loved Arabella, and my life would be 
^'orthless without her. Excuse my emotion. (Business imth 
mdkerchipf,) 

^dg. Give vent, great Boomerang ! 

^roicnj. Sir, I have come to ask you to explain. I say, are 
you Mr. Tipthorpe? 
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Bag. No, sir I am not Mr. Tipthorpe. 

Brow7ij. (rising). Then why the devil do you wish to pry into 
the hidden mysteries of my existence? 

Bag. (rising). Now tliis is cool ! Why, what the devil do you 
think I cari about the hidden mysteries of your existence? 

Brotpnj. 1 accept your apology. Be seated, sir. (They sit. 
BuowxjOHN takes locket from pocket.) Did you ever see this 
locket before ? 

Bag. No, sir, I must say I never did. 

Brotmj. Then, sir, it is clear that you are Mr. Tipthorpe's 
accomplice, and that you are — 

Bag. Hold on, my friend I (Aside) I must invent something, 
or Tipthorpe is lost. (Aloud) Sir, you wrong my Ariend Tip- 
thorpe. 'Tis true Arabella did sup with him, but there is no 
impropriety in that, when we take into consideration the rela- 
tionship existing between them. 

Brownj. What relationship ? 

Bag. Why, Tipthorpe is her godfather. 

Brownj. Her godfather? Why, she told me his name was 
Blinker. 

Bag. Blinker Tipthorpe, — don't you see ? 

Brmnij. I breathe again ! Sir, I am your f^end for life, and 
I've only one thing, to embrace, and Til do it now. Sir, we 
may be happy yet ! (Embraces Bagshot.] 

Bag. Did this never occur to you before, that Tipthorpe was 
her godfather? 

Brownj. No, sir. 

Bag. (aside). Nor to me either. (Exit Brown John and Bag- 
SHOT, c. and l.) 

Enter Flitter, followed by servant, c. and r. 

Flitter. John, tell Mrs. Tipthorpe that I wish to see her on 
very particular business. (Exit servant, R. 2.) Here's a go! 
Here's a letter that I received from my fHend Bagshot. (Pro- 
duces it and reads.) ** Tell her all; reason with her; tell her she 
is criminal to love another while she has a husband; and if she is 
incorrigible, pack up your trunks and go among the nutmegs. — 
Signed, Bagshot.*' She comes I Have a brave heart. Flitter; 
don't falter. 

Enter Mrs. Tipthorpe. 

Mrs. T. Good morning, Mr. Flitter. The servant told me 
you have something of importance to communicate to me. If 
such is the case, I am ready to hear you. 

Flit. Now for it I Mrs. Tipthorpe, I am sorry to inform you 
that I can never be anything more than a brother to you — 

Mrs. T. What do you mean, sir? 

Flit. 1 mean that had we met years ago, j'ou might have 
been uiiue, — now I can only be a brother to you. 

Mrs. T. What is the meaning of this harangue? Explain, 
sir. 
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Flit. If you were not married you might have been mine, or 
I might have been yours, or we might have been each other's, 
or we might have been both's — 

Urs. T, Mr. Flitter, you deal too much in enigmas for me to 
understand you. . Be more explicit, and I may perhaps find out 
your meaning. 

Flit. Well, be my brother ; — no, I don't mean that ; — 111 be 
your sister ; — no, I don't mean that, either. I mean that you 
are married to Mr. Tipthorpe, and I hope there will never any- 
thing transpire to cause me to blush when I look him in the 
face. 

Mrs. T. Well, sir, have you ever seen anything in my con- 
duct to you or any man that would cause you to blush when 
you looked Mr. Tipthorpe in the face ? 

Flit, {frightened). Oh no, — only you're his wife, you know. 

Mrs. T. Sir! {Very loud.) 

Flit. Oh, I don't mean what you mean I I mean that you 
should not love any other. I know I'm a handsome young 
man ; but I can't help that, and cannot blame you for loving 
me. 

Mrs. T. Sir I Get out of this house, you impertinent cox- 
comb I I always hated you ; I never could bear your presence. 
Get out of the house, and if I can prevent it you shall never 
step foot in it again. 

Flit. But, madam — 

Mrs. T. No more, sir. Leave my house, you simpleton. 

lEocity in a rage, r. h. 

Flit. Well, I've put my foot in it now. (Enter Bagshot, 
hastily, c.) Oh, here's my friend. Bagshot, I've put my foot 
into it. 

Bag. In what? 

Flit. I don't know ; but I've put my foot in it, any way. 

JBag. Oh, don't bother me, I'm busy. 

Flit. I have been ordered out of the house. 

Bag. What do I care if you have ? I repeat, don't bother 
me. 

Flit. But I've lost my Lucy. 

Bag. What do I care about your Lucy? Get out, I'm busy. 
(Ta/b65 Flttter by the shoulders and pushes him off, c. Sits l. 

H. When he is seated Flitter peeps on again, c.) 

FlU. There is some mystery here, so I'll see what is going 
on. 111 conceal myself behind this couch. {Does so.) 

' Enter Tipthorpe, l., crosses and sits upon couch. 

Bag. Oh, here's Tipthorpe. I say, Tipthorpe — 

Tip. Oh, don't trouble me, — I want a moment's peace. 

Enter Brownjohn, c. 

Brownj. (coming down). I want to see Mr. Tipthorpe, 
Tip, (advances, r. c.) I am Mr. Tipthorpe, sir. 
2* 
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Brownj. Sir, I am delighted to see yon. I have come to ask 
of jou the hand of one I have long and ardently loved. 

Jbag, (aside) O Lord ! he's come to ask him for Arabella. I 
must speak. (Aloud) Sir, I — 

Tip. {crosses, interrupting Bagshot). Oh, don't bother ns 
now. Let the man tell his story. Go on, sir. 

Brown). Well, sir, will you give your consent? 

Tip. (aside) This is another suitor for Lucy's hand I 

Bag. (aside) I must speak and undeceive him. (Aloud) Sir, 
I must — 

Tip. (interrupting). Bagshot, will yon be quiet? Well, sir, go 
on . (Ch uckles to himself. ) 

Brownj. Sir, I hope you will not langh, for it is not my fault 
if I love beneath my station. 

tip. (angrily). What, sir ! Damn it, sir, I don't see anything 
to laugh at ! Sir, what do you mean by <* beneath your sta- 
tion " ? 

Bag. (aside) Oh, this is too bad, — I must tell him all. 
(Aloud) Sir — 

Tip. (interrupting). Bagshot, sit down. (Forces him down on 
couch, R. H.) 

Bag. (aside) There is going to be a row ! 

Brownj. I know my Mends will discard me ; but I will for- 
sake all for her; and I entreat you, although you are her 
second father, not to reftise — 

Tip. (in a great passion). Sir I what the devil do you mean 
by her second father? She never had bnt one father, and I 
am he. 

Brownj. Then give your consent, and I will never reproach 
her for the past. 

Tip. The past! What do you mean by the past? TVL not 
have my daughter insulted in this shameM manner, if she did 
love a piano-tuner. 

Brownj. (aside) O Lord I Is there a piano-tuner in the case ? 
(Aloud) No, you mean a hairdresser. 

Tip. Bagshot, I thought you told me it was a piano-tuner? 

Bag. Leave all to me ! I am here, and I vdll save you I 

Tip. (to Brown JOHN). As for you, sir, get out of my house 1 

Brownj. (Grosses and sits on couch.) Never! Here I'll stay 
until I've seen her ! 

Flit. (Jumps upon the couch). Never! until I've seen her I 
Sir, — I come with a palpitating heart — (Runs down and 
tries to embrace Tipthorpe.) 

Tip. Oh, go to the devil ! (Pushes him aside.) 

Flit. Sir, I come with a palpitating heart — 

Tip. Get out ! (Seizes Flitter by the shoulders and pushes 
him off, c. Turns to Brownjohn.) As for you, sir, I'll see 
you again. lExit, c. and L. 

Bag. (aside) Well, here's a blow. I must undeceive my 
Ariend here. (Aloud) Sir, I have been the innocent cause of 
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all this misanderstanding. Now be calm, Brownjohn! — Mr. 
Tipthorpe is not Arabella's godfather ! Be calm, Browi^ohii. 
(Brownjohn tries to rise from couch, Baoshot preventing him 
each time,) It is true Arabella did drink champsigne with my 
friend at the '< Star and Garter ; ** but there is do harm in it. 
Now be calm, Brownjohn ! 

Brownj. (rising finally from couch). So there teas a rival, and 
Arabella was j^nilty of drinking champagne, and sitting np all 
night with your ftiend, Tipfchorpe? 

Bag. No, sir; my friend does not sit up all night. Yoa, 
sir, would insiimate that ray friend is one of those blackguards 
who make night hideous by singing drinking songs at all hours ; 
that he is a knocker- wreucher ; a lamp-smasher ; and that he 
winds up by feeding little boys with hot potatoes, at four 
o'clock in the morning. If my firiend was here he would pull 
your nose. 

Brownj, And if he did I*d knock him down. 

Bag, So you would knock him down, would you? Oh, I see 
it all, — you are one of those fire-eaters, who carry concealed 
weapons ! You enter a man's house under the guise of friend- 
ship, to steal away his life I And that is not all, — you call 
him a blackguard, a knocker- wrencher, a lamp-smasher, and 
that he feeds little boys with hot potatoes at four o'clock in 
the morning, and then threaten to pull his nose and knock him 
down. (Tipthorpe has entered during the above speech,) 

Tip, Who will pull my nose? ( 7b Brownjohn) Oh, it's you, 
is it? Not satisfied with Insulting my daughter, you must 
threaten my life. 

Bag. I am indeed sorry for this, Tipthorpe. I did not in- 
tend that you should know of what passed between this person 
and myself; but since yon have heard all, why things must 
take their usual course. (To Brownjohn) Sir, we accept 
your challenge ! 

Brownj, I said nothing about a challenge. 

Bag, We are the insulted party, and we choose pistols. 

Brownj, But, sir, I didn't mean — 

Bag, No more, sir I 

Brownj, All right, then ; pistols be it. {Going c.) 

Bag. Brownjohn, we'll meet you in the meadows, at five 
in the morning {Exit Brownjohn, c. and l.) Tipthorpe, let 
this be a lesson to you as long as you live, and never do you 
^o to the " Star and Garter" again. 

Tip. {who has thrown himself into an aim-chair), O Lord! 
What shall I do? I never fired a pistol in my life. 

Bag. What made you choose pistols then? Come, make 
the best of it. I'll tell you what to do, — come down to the 
pistol gallery and practice for two or three hours, and you'll be 
all right. 

Tip, I have an idea. I'll tell him I didn't mean to insult 
biiii. 
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Bag. {takes Mr. T.'s hat and puts it on him). You didn't in- 
sult him, he insulted yon. Come, be off, and if the worst 
comes to the worst, you can die with this consolation : I will 
be a husbaud to your wife, and a father to your child! (^Exit 
TiPTUouPB, L. 2 E.) Well, this is the most extraordinary fam- 
ily I ever met with! This house is fUU of mystery I Some 
one comes ! — I nmst conceal myself behind this curtain. (^OeU 
behind window-curtain,) 

Enter Susan and Pipeb, r. of c. 

Su. {goes to door r. 3, and knocks, mysteriously calling) Miss 
Lucy I It's the baby ! 

Bag. {peeping out from curtain, — aside) Oh, there's a baby, 
is there ? 

Enter Lucy, r. 8. 

Lu, The baby has come, has it? How does it look? Is it 
well? 

Pi. Oh, yes, it's well ; and it's the prettiest baby ever you 
saw, — looks just like me. 

Lit. Well, Piper, you go and get the baby, and bring it to 
my room. I will return, for fear papa might notice my ab- 
sence. [Exit Lucy, r. 3 b. 

Bag. (coming out, — aside) Poor Tipthorpe I There may 
yet be time 1 lExit Baqshot, c. and R. 

Su, Piper, you go and get the baby, and bring it here, — 
hurry. 

Fi. Yes, I will. {Buns off, R. o/c.) 

Su, Now I shall see my baby. Oh, I am so happy I could 
almost jump out of my skin ! 

Be-enter Piper, c. 

Pi. {aside) How shall I reveal the awM tidings to her? 

Su, What is the matter. Piper? Where is the baby? 

Pi, O Lord! J left it on the sofa, with the nurse, — the 
nurse went out — and — 

Su. Piper, what is the matter? 

Pi, Susan I some one has prigged the baby I 

Su, What! Who has taken it? 

Pi. I don't know, — some gipsy or other. 

Su, Why don't you do something? 

Pi, What am I to do ? {Bell rings, c.) 

Su, There's Miss J^ucy's bell. — Coming, miss ! {Starts to 
go L. 3. Piper stops her.) 

Pi, Susan, come here ; now don't you go and tell her all; it 
would frighten her. Susan, keep your face straight. 

Su. {half cry i g). I can't. 

Pi. Mrs. Piper, be a man ! 

Su, I can't 1 Piper, you run to the police station and make 
complaint. I'll go and see what Miss Lucy wants. 

\_Exit Susan, r. 8 b. 
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Pi, ru go ; all right. lExU Pipeb, r. of c. 

Be-enter Bagshot, wUh baby. 

Bag. Tipthorpe, I have done my duty, — I have got it 1 I 
have got it I What am I to do with it ? {Looks around,) Ah, 
that will do; I will put it in that sideboard. {Opens doors, 
puts baby i», and partly closes sideboard,) Not knowing how 
long it may remain there, I have provided for emergencies. 
{Produces nursing-bottle^ and places it by side of baby in side^ 
board.) There, now, it can keep itself I How feasy a man feels 
when he has done his duty I Kow then, let me see what I have 
to do next. {Takes tablets and reads,) *^ Go to Bath," Now 
what have I to do at Bath? Ohl settle with my partner. 
Well, that's not very urgent, and I can't leave Tipthorpe while 
he's surrounded by so many designing people. {Beads,) ** Tiim 
all the servants away." — Good ; yes, turn them loose upon the 
world, they will prey upon others ; but I do not know them, 
so it does not matter. {Beads,) " Steal the child," I've done 
that; it's there, prepared for any emergencies. I'll scratch 
that out. {Beads.) ^^ Beveal all to Tipthorpe," Yes, I'll do it; 
the blow will kill him, but it's for his good. {Beads.) " Talk 
to the piano-tuner, and use violence if necessary." That's all. 
Now I have all my batteries arranged, and I feel relieved. 
{Puts up tablets and sits in arm-chair, l.) 

Enter Piper, r. of c. 

Pi. I've been to the police station — 

Bag. {turns, — sees PiflR). Ah, the piano-tuner ! 

Pi. {sees Bagshot). Ah, there's that mad man Arom France, 
— stand off I 

Bag. Come here, young man. (Piper hesitates,) No one's 
going to hurt you. Come, my time is precious. Young man, 
3'our unbridled ambition has brought you into an unpleasant 
situation. You have now reached the goal of your happiness 
or misery. You cannot be a piano-tuner any longer, — you 
must enter some bank, and with your ten thousand a year — 

Pi. My ten thousand a year I 

Bag. Nevermind, Mr. Tipthorpe will settle that; now tell 
me, what are your intentions towards the mother and the child? 

Pi. Then you know all? 

Bag, Everything I Do you mean to marry Miss Lucy, or do 
you not ? 

Pi. What ? — me marry Miss Lucy ? 

Bag. Yes ; do you intend to marry her? 

Pi. Me ! Why, I'm married already I 

Bag, What, sir ! married ? 

Pi, Yes ; I've been married two years. 

Bag. You miserable wretch! Not satisfied with blasting 
the daughter's fair name, you would bring her father's gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave. Go, sir, you shall never see 
your child again ! 
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Pi. Then you know where it Is ? 

Bag, I do. 

Pi. Then yon are the gipsy who stole it ! Give me back 
my child I {Seizes Bagsiiot, who in return seizes him, forces 
him on his knees, and chokes him.) 

Bag. My answer is yonder door. {Pointing c.) Go I 

Pi. Oh, if that's your game 1*11 go to the police station 
again. {Bushes off c. B\i as against Yiattjsr, who enters.) 

Bag. {sees Flitteu). Come here, young man. (Flittkr adr 
vances). Do you still love Miss Lucy? 

Flit. Yes, sir. 

Bag. Are you willing to marry her? 

Flit. Yes, sir. 

Bag. And shoulder all the little responsibilities? 

Flit. Yes, sir. 

Bag. {mysteriously). It's a boy I 

Flit. What's a boy? 

Bag. I say, it's a boy ! 

Flit. Well, what's a boy? 

Bag. And now you're at liberty to many her, and pull the 
piano-tuner's nose afterwards, if you choose. 

Flit. What for? 

Bag. He's still in a blissftil state of ignorance. {To him.) 
The baby is yonder. {Points to sideboard.) Go into that room. 
{Points R. 2.) You shall know all; but don't yx)u kick up a 
row about it. {Exit Bagshot, l. Flitter starts to go r. 2, and 
meets Mrs. Tiptiiorpe coming from room.) 

Mrs. T. Ah, Mr. Flitter, you are here, are you? Well, let 
me tell you that Bagshot leaves this house to-day, or I will, 
that I am determined on ! As for you, I've given my consent 
to your union with Lucy; and she says if her father does not 
give his she will marry you without it. Follow me, — she is 
in her room. lExU Mrs. T., l. 3. 

Flit. Generous girl, how I love her I {Looks at sideboard 
and exit, l. 3.) 

Fnter Brownjohn c. 

Brownj. {greatly eoccited). This duel haunts me like a spectre ! 
I can't get any one to act as my second ; I've asked twenty, 
and they all reflised, because I declared my intention to apolo- 
gize on the field. This duel shall not take place. I have come 
here to overwhelm Mr. Tipthorpe with the most abject apolo- 
gies. 

Bag. {outside). Never mind, my fWend. 

Brownj. {much frightened). O Lord, there's that fire-eater, 
Bagshot, again ! AVhere shall I hide myself till I can see Mr. 
Tipthorpe alone ? {Looks around, and finally exits r. 2.) 

Fnter Bagshot and Tipthorpe, c. 

Tip. (r.) Bagshot, I want you to speak out; you've been 
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dealing in enigmas ever since jou hare been here ; now I want 
you to tell me what you mean. 

Bag. Tlptliorpe, it grieves me much; but be calm, Tip- 
thorpe, I am here ; I will save you ! Tipthorpe, it's all settled, 
— he will marry her, and forgive the erring girl ! {Goes to side' 
board.) 

Tip. What the devil do yon mean by forgiving the erring 
girl? 

Bag. (advances with baby and places it in Tipthorpe*s arms). 
There is the child ; in that room you will find the man that wUl 
give it a name. (Boints to r. 2.) Now go in and be happy? 

[ExUy c. and l. 

Tip. What the devil is the meaning of all this? Whose 
cbUd is this ? 

Enter Susan, l. 

Su. (seeing the baby). Mine, if you please, sir. 

Tip. What! this your child ? then take it! (Places baby in 
Tier arms.) That is a load off my chest! Now, madam, leave 
my house, and never let me see your face again, until the 
church — 

Sh. (starts). Sir! — 

Itp. Yet stay ! the guilty man is in that room ! 

lExU TiPTHOBFE, R. B. 2. 

JSu. The guilty man ! What does he mean ? 

Be-enter Mr. T., dragging in Brown john. 

Tip. Now, sir, what have you got to say? (Brownjohn 
tries to speak.) You see he can't speak; he's petrified! 

Brovonj. Sir, I do confess I was somewhat wrong — 

Tip. Yes, I should think you were I Now, sir, what are 
your intentions towards the mother? 

Brown}. Has Arabella a mother? 

Tip. You might have done worse ; she's a nice girl, neat and 
clean, and can do a little plain cooking if necessary. 

Brownj. Plain cooking! 

lYp. (takes child from Susan and gives it to Brownjohn, 
speaking as he does so) . Now, let bygones be bygones, so here, 
take the child! 

Enter Peper, l. of c. 

Pi. (sees his child in Brownjohn's arms, and strikes a melo- 
dramatic attitude). Give me back my child! Give me my Alger- 
non! (Takes baby.) So you were the gipsy that stole my 
child ? 

Brownj. Gipsy yourself! Is this a private mad-house? 

Tip. (to Brownjohn). Aint you the father, then? 

Brownj. Do I look like a father ? 

Pi. No, I'm dashed if you do ! I'm its father, and there's 
its mother. (Points to Susan, r., who crosses to Piper and 
takes the child.) 
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Enter Mrs. T., Lucy, and Flittkr, c. 

Lu, (speaking as she enters). Yes, father, and I'm the god- 
mother. 

Flit. (l. of Lucy). I come with a palpitating heart — 

Mrs. T. My dear, I have given my consent to the marriage 
of Lucy and Mr. Flitter. 

Tip. What is the meaning of all tliis? Where is Bagshot? 

Bagsuot appears at c. door, dressed for travelling^ his shawl on 
his shoulder, umbrella in one hand, and trunk in the other. 

Tip. Bagshot, come here. (Bagshot advances.) Bagshot, 
what the devil made you tell me that the father of that child 
was in that room ? 

Bag. I didn't tell you anything of the sort ; I told you there 
was a man in that room would give his name to the child. 

Tip. How the devil would any other man give his name to 
the child of Piper and Susan? 

Bag. Who told you that ? 

Tip. Susan herself. 

Bag. (Letting box fall on Mr. T.*s foot). Generous girl, to 
save her mistress I (Crosses to Susan a7id pats her on the head.) 
Young girl, you have done a noble actiou ! (Takes up box.) 

Tip. (coming doicn c.) What did you mean by saying that 
my wife loved Flitter? She never did. 

Bag. Who told you so ? 

Tip. She told me herself. 

Bag. (drops trunk on Tip's foot, xcho goes up ; crosses to 
Mrs. T.) Madam, you have done your duty ! (Picks up box 
again, as if going.) 

Mrs. T. (coming down c.) What did you mean by saying 
that my daughter loved the piano- tuner, and did not love the 
clerk of the war-office ? She does love him, and they are go- 
ing to be married. 

Bag. Who told you so ? 

Tip. (coming down). Flitter himself. 

Bagshot drops box on Mr. T.'s foot again; Tipthorpe picks it 
up and throws it up c. ; it stnkes Brownjohn's foot ; Brown- 
JOHN limps down R., between Piper and Susan, tramps on 
Piper's foot, then takes r. ii. corner ; Pipkr treads on Susan's 
foot; all utter a cry of pain, and limp about; Bagshot has 
brought Flitter down during this time, l. c 

Bag. Young man, you've not only a palpitating heart, but a 
very noble one. (Akde) This family is worse than a Chinese 
puzzle. 

Tip. (who is sitting at back, on the box). Bagshot, you had 
better hurry, or the train will leave you. 

Bag. (goes up c. and takes box from under Mr. T.) Excuse 
me, Tipthorpe I (Comes down c.) How lucky for Tipthorpe 
* \at I came here I He would have been swallowed up in this 
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labyrinth of perplexities I Poor fellow, I pity him ; he has not 
the penetration to discern the troubles with which he has been 
surrounded. (7b the audience.) But you haye, I am certain, 
and have pitied him the same as I have done. He can't see it ; 
but you do, I know that. 

Mrs, T. Mr. Bagshot, you had better hurry, or the train will 
leave you. 

Bagshot turns to Brownjohn. All shield themselves behind 

chairSf do,, for fear of the box. 

Bag. (to Brownjohn). How are all your little aflfkirs ? 

Brownj. Oh, they're all settled. 

Bag. Like the rest, I suppose. (To audience.) I'm going 
away now, but I'll be back again to-morrow night, for I i^an't 
leave Tipthorpe. I've come among him like a ministering 
angel — 

Tip. More like « A Bull in a China Shop I " 

Bagshot goes up slowly, bowing to the characters on each side. 

CUBTAIN. 

8 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS 

Mr. Settle {an optOerU Master Builder) 

Michael Gray, ) 

DAVin Martin, > iioorkmen in M$ employ) 

John Hulks, ) 

Charley Gray, (i/urAa«r««on) 

W AliER* • • • • • • a a , , , ^ 

Mary Gray (il/icfcarf»#tr(/fe) 

Dame Dimity {her mother) 

Elizabeth Martin {DavicPs teife) 



SCENE— England. 



COSTUME. 



Mr. Settle — Black suit, white neckcloth, hat and cane. 

Mlcliael — Black hat, white jacket and waistcoat, black trou- 
sers and boots, apron tucked up. (Smeared with mortar.) 

Davy — White cap, jacket and waistcoat, gray trousers, 
shoes. 

Hulks — Shabby hat, wrapper and trousers, flashy waistcoat. 

Mary — Cotton gown, neckerchief, cap, white straw bonnet 
on her arm. 

Dame — Cotton gown, old woman's high cap. 

Elizabeth — Cotton gown, neckerchief, black straw bonnet. 



MOTHER GLASS. 



Scene. — A Tea Garden. MchaeVa house in the background 
J^acticable door and tuindow. Stage partly occupied by Gar* 
den seats and tables. 

Enter Dame Dimitt and Mabt GviiLYfrom MichaeVs house. 

Dame. Tis no use talking. I tell you, you are a deal too 
good — and it's too bad of you. 

Mary. He's my husband, mother. 

Dame. I know he is — the more's the pity for you. Oh, if 
your blessed father had dared to serve me so, wouldn't I have 
served him out ! 

Mary. Come, mother — Michael is fliU of good qualities, and 
If he would but leave off that horrid drink 

Dame. Full of good qualities, indeed I he's much fhller of 
that horrid drink. I tell you, child, a drunkard's everything 
that's bad by turns, and if he doesn't bring any one particular 
vice to perfection, it's only because he's got so many to attend 
to. 

Mary. Drunkard ! because he drinks a little. 

Dame. No — drunkard because he drinks a great deal. 

Mary. And a woman should forgive a great deal in a hus- 
band who loves her dearly. 

Dame. Love you dearly ! Moonshine I Why ain't you en- 
Joying yourself to-day with the nobility and gentry at Green- 
wich Fair? how was our party broken up? 

Mary. I couldn't go, because I'm ill. 

Dame. And I'm ill, because I couldn't go. Oh, I know all 
about it. (slow) Mary, you didn't go to the fair because your 
new gown and bonnet are both a pledge. 

Mary, (sighs) *Tis true, mother. "Well, I sha'n't go, and 
there will be so much money saved. 

Dame. Saved I This child's sweet temper is more than I 
can bear ! Saved for what ? For him to go drinking with John 
Hulks or David Martin ! And when was any one of them the 
man to say, " Dame, will you take a drop?" The good-for- 
nothing fellows I 
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Mary, David has some good in him, too. 
Dame. It must be in him, for it never comes otilto be seen. 
Good in him I a poor henpecked thing, afiraid of his own wife I 
Mary, Hush, mother I here she comes. 

Enter Euzabeth, loUh a market-haaket on her arm. 

Eliz. How are yon, Mary? How do, Dimity? Why, Mary, 
your mother looks all wrong aide oat->«>80 suppose yon come 
a marketing along with me. 

Mary, I was just going. 

Eliz. Mine's rar^^ marketing, mine is — thanks to my brute, 
who earns for one and spends for tv3o of ns. There he was 
again last night I When he came hovm he was all abroad I 
Didn't I send him. off this morning with a red herriojif ajad a 
nice bottle of water for breakfast ? 

Mary. That's not the way to cure him, Elizabeth. 

Eliz. It's all very well — you can taUc sense, J can't* I'm 
downright mad when I see him at night come rolling home, 
with his rolling eyes, rolling into bed. Couldn't I smother hXm. 
with pleasure ! but this Is the way the gentle sex is treated I 

Mary. Don't cry. 

Eliz. 'TIs a crying shame I my poor nerves won't stand it 
much longer. I wish Z could get the fellow into some geoteel 
line of business. There's a pretty opening for oysters ^ the 
comer yonder. 

3Iary. Mother, you forget Charley. 

Datne. Lord love him, so I do I I must wash h\M and dress 
him, and take the darling to school. That precious boy's ail 
my handiwork, and see if he doesnt set his father as good an 
example as ever a child did in the world, {calls) Charley, boy^ 
Charley ! {Exit into house.) 

Mary. Was David with Michael last night, Elizabeth ? 

Eliz. Why do yon ask me ? I know nothing about him. 
His wife's the last person io the world be keeps company with. 

Mary. You don't go the right way to cure David. 

Eliz. What would you hftve? I scold And cry, and swear 
I'll tear his eyes out. What«?o?^;(2 you have a poor* weak»J:te^p- 
less woman do ? 

Mary, (smiling) IVjorDavidI 

Eliz. You talk about good qualities, good heart, and good 
this and that Give me the man that loves \m home, for then 
he's sure to make his home worth loving. The man that pots 
hifi wages every Saturday night into his wife's hand« and says, 
** Betsy," says he, " there's a week's food and clothes and flj?Q 
for the children. Wife, yon may look all the world in the jQ»ce, 
ifxt I don't owe a pefiny," Ofa, Mary, if J had to choose agsuo, 
V30uldn't I have a man I (Crosses l. h.) 

Maury. Q»s\\xmhmw\§ hMF* goiMllieaxts^ JBetsy, but alas I iMu^ 
companions. 
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Eliz. It all comes of that blackfaced John Halks, coming 
amongst Mr. Settle's men. 

Mai'y, Yes, he leads them astray out of spite to Mr. Settle, 
who discharged him for dninkenness. He knows very well 
Michael and David are his two best workmen. 

Eliz, And oat of spite to us, too, for setting pretty Kate 
Carter against him, after she'd been soft enough to say *' Yes,** 
and the day was fixed. We almost broke his heart for him, 
and that will be a real comfort to me, Mary, when I am dying. 

Mary, Ah I here he comes 1 

Eliz. {frightened) Hulks? 

Mary. No, Michael — and David with him. 

Eliz, Lord, you frightened me so, my breath's clean out of 
my body. 

Mary, (snUling) So much the better for poor David I 

Unter Michael and David from work — th£ir arms over each 

other's sJiotUders, 

Mich, (laughing) A red herring for breakfast 1 ha, ha! 
DsLvy, you should pluck up a spirit like the men in the play. I'll 
stand Brother Bruin. 

Dav, Well, I will. I'll play Sneak, and Til let her know 
when once I say a thing — (seeing her) — Oh, Lord, Michael, 
there she Is I 

Eliz, What were you pleased to be saying, sir? 

J)av. Bless you, nothing worth your hearing, Elizabeth. 

Eliz, Ain't you ashamed of yourself, you wretch ? 

Dav. Now what have I said or done to be made a victim 
Uke this ? (aside) Stick close, Michael I 

Mary, (aside) Let him alone, Betsy — he looks sorry. 

Eliz. Yes, like a dog when he sees a stick, and knows what 
he's been at in the pantry. 

3Gch, Well, Mary, when I left this morning, you were 
sleeping so soft, I couldn't find in my heart to wake you. But 
I can't afford to lose my kiss for all that, (kisses her) Ah, 'tis 
like good ale, all the sweeter for a little keeping. 

Eliz, (to David) I should like to catch you doing like that 
to me. 

Dav. Should you. Well then, here goes. 

Eliz. (kissed on one side, she turns the other) You impudent 
fellow, how dare you? 

Dav, (aside) They never find out the impudence till the 
job's done. 

Mich. But Where's my young chip, Charley boy? 

Mary, Grandmother's dressing him for school. 

Mich, Here he comes. Just watch him fly to my arms, like 
a young robin to his nest. 

Charley enters from House, with Dame. He runs to Michael, 

Mich. Well, what does a good lad say to his father? 
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Char, Oood-itkorningt dear father. 

Mich. Tlmt*8 rigUt. (kisses him) God bless thee I HftttaAl 
I am a lucky fellow. My sweet Mary there ^-^ ray Charley and 
David — my trinQd of flve-and- twenty years' standtng. (Mnffti) 

** Give roe font these, I ask no mord, 
With my sweet girl, my Meud^ and pitcher I** 

Dav, Yes, Mike and I were breeched the same day. 

Mich. And then, schoolfellows at the parish school. 

Dav. The excellent institution for the constmetion of Chil- 
dren ! and many a good lark we had there. 

Mich. You used to do all my learning fbr me, David, land 
mauy's the dressing you got for my pranks. 

Dav. 80 I did. {affected) Ah ! those were happy days I 

JEliz. Ain't yon happy now, sir? do yon mean to tell me yoa 
•in't happy now ? 

Dav. Oh, very I Elizabeth, (sighs) 

Mich. But I'll pay the score off, yet. Davy, my boy, next to 
these two here, my heart's yours. I'd go to ■^*-^ no matter 
Where, to serve you. 

Dav. There's no love lost, then — for if I tvent to heaven, 
the first question I'd ask would be for you, Mike — (seeing Bliz, 
about to speak) — and Mrs. Martin. 

Mary. How late you came home last night, "dear MichaeL 

Dame, And what a way yon were in I 

Mich. Kather a roundabout way, I'm afTaid. 

Eliz. Like my wretch, I suppose. 

Dav. Mrs. M., I am sure you found me quite coftect. 

EHz. Oh, vronderftil ! 

Mich. We'll mend yet, see if we don't. 

Eliz. When things can't be any worse, they must get better. 

Mich. We'll have our holiday at Greenwich ftiir to-morrow. 
You Mary, Charley, mother, me, Davy, and Elizabeth. I've 
spoke to Mr. Settle, and he's agreeable. There's Just a smart 
afternoon's job, and we've done. 

Mary. That good man, Mr. Settle, is always ready to do ia 
kindness. 

Mich, Yes — truth must be told. As master and landlord, 
he's one in a thousand. Tiptop wages for reasonable work — * 
easy rent for this clean, cosey cottage. If they were all like 
him, the poor man would love the rich too much to envy 'em. 

Dav, Well, landlords and quarter days arc things I hate 
worse than pump water — and I make a point to have as little 
to do with them as I possibly can. 

Eliz. More shame for you! folks talk plenty about hard- 
iiearted landlords — nobody takes the trouble to mention the 

good ones, though one or two individttals« not very far off, 
light recollect k thing or two. A shame, / sav, on the idle 
tenant drinking alvay his rent, and then spluttering out a.par- 
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eel of swindlltig polittes, to nhovt fs\B honest landlord deserves 
to be left to starve. 

Dame. Qaite right, Betsy-^bnt tMs Wont carry lis to Green- 
wich fair to-morrow. Mary can't go, 

jmeh. Not go I why not f 

Dame. She's — got no gown. 

Mary. Hash, mother I 

Mich. Where's the new gown I gave her last birthday? 

Dame. Oh ^ that's -^ not at home. 

Mich. What do you mean? What? At pawn! Tis so. 
{pause) Mary, look here, (takes otii a purse) I won Sim- 
son's pony at the raffle. He brought me nve pound. I said 
nothing about It. I'm afhifd I meant It for drink. There, take 
tt, every penny, Mary— lay it out Ibr you and Charley, and for- 
give me. {puis U in her hand. Mart kisses him) 

Dame, (wiping her eyes) Now bless thee for a good heart, 
Michael ; why ain't it so always, and then I'd as soon bite off 
my tongue as speak a word against you ? 

Data, (crying) It's nncommen cutting, ain't it Elizabeth ? 

Eliz. We all know what the fine words didn't do to the pars- 
nips. 

Jifieh. Ill drink no more. 

Dav. Nor I -^ and when onCe I say a thing, *tis as good 
as »— — 

Blisf. Moonshine I 

Dame. Now Charley, fbr school. 

Mich. Stay — one word, lad. I've got a lesson for thee. 

(takes him apart) Charley, love thy mother. Love her more 

*than play or fine clothes or sweet cakes, or anything in all the 

world, lad. Get that lesson by heart, and Heaven will bless 

thee — (affected) — and so will thy ftither. 

Char. Good-by, mother, (aside to her) 1 didn't tell father 
SO, but I do love you more than all the world. Come, Granny. 

(Exit with Damb.) 

Elie. Well, gentlefolks, I dare say you've plenty of time for 
fine talk, but I don't happen, so if you mean marketing tonday, 
Hafy, come along. 

Mary. Michael, you'll find your fiivorite dish ready. 

Mich. What! the real top of the ladder? liver and bacon 
and sprouts. 

Dav. What a wife I Mrs. Martin, if I'm not too bold to ask, 
does it occur to you /'re got to dine to-day? 

Miz. What had you for breakfast? 

Dav. A red herring, madam. 

Miz. Then there's another waiting dinner fbr you. Last 
Saturday night I got a blessed shilling ftom you. It will stand 
you in red herrings all the week* 

Dao. 'Tis such dry eating I 

Miz. The pump handle's mended, sir. 

Dav. (aside) Mike, suppose you try to bring her round. 
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Mrh, Come, Elizabeth — yoa don't know, perhaps, you're a 
very haiidsuuie woman when you smile, like Mary. 

£Iiz, La I do you think so, Mr. Gray? My fellow never saij) 
80 much in all liis life. 

Mke, Come, kiss and be friends, and go home to dinner. 

£liz, I'm never kissed scarce. 

JMich. Indeed I he's wrong there — very wrong. I say, Davy 
— {motioning) 

iJav. Oil, yes — touch her feelings, any Kow, (Micbael kisses 
her) 

Eliz, Ix)ok how he stands there ! he wouldn't move an inch, 
bless you, if you did it again, {he kisses her again) 

Mary, (pulling Eliz.) That will do, Elizabeth. 

Dav, {pulling Mich.) Thank you, Mike. 'Tisn't a morsel 
of use — her lieart's as hard as a bit of putrefaction ! 
. Mary, You'll be home early, dear Michael 

Mich, Straight from work, I promise you. 

Dav. And so will I — and when once I say a thing 

Eliz. Well, seeing's believing. But if you do keep your 
word, you sha'n't go to bed without something you like for sup- 
per. I wish you a very good-morning, sir. 

{ExU with Mabt.) 

Dav, I can't abide bloaters, {crosses l. h.) 

Mich, Never mind, Davy. You shall take your luck with 
me. There's quantum stutf for two, 1 warrant, and a pint of 
small beer a-piece. Nothing stronger — we've said it. 

Dav, Did we though, really ? 

Mich, We did. And high time, too. Here am I, going on 
for five-and-thirty ; and you sharp on my heels. We're babies 
no longer — 'tis time to get weaned. 

Dao, You may call it weaning — I'm sure'tis like mother^s 
milk to us. 

Mich, A man should be like the real October, and get good 
with age. 

Dav. And won't a good man love the thing tliat is good? 

Mich. Davy, the less a man talks about drink the better. 
Drink's like the devil. Talk of him and he's not long coming. 
Dinner's getting cold, {puts his arm round him) 

Dav, Well, but Michael, now just suppose — only just sup- 
pose — {they run up the stage. Hulks who has been seen watch" 
ing them for some time of this scene, comes for toard) 

Hulks, There they are I my two pigeons left alone I It's 
hard if those two old sinners, habit and temptation, together 
can't make *em play blue ruin with their wives and children 
yet. I must cut my acquaintance with Lambeth — and remark- 
able short, too — but with the help of this purse, that some how 
or other got into my pocket last night, quite promiscuous, I'll 
leave 'em a keepsake to remember me for life. Um ! they look 
solid. I'll dodge a bit, and come the double over 'em with a 
turn of sentiment. 



Mfch, Bo come &lp»gf Vuyjp 

Hulks. Ah, Michael I how go69 it? Honest IHvjr^ my beic^ 
hov ai^yoa? 

- 2)av. now do» ft^nesl Hant^-^C^^itfe)— the JLoid forgive 
me! 

McA. Ha^](s, 9till hanging al^ont. I though^ the parish was 
clear of you. After th^ la^t scrape of yours, we supposed 
you'd try » change of air across the seas. What work has the 
p]4 one got for vou now? 

^iilks, Thats scarce clvU-^hut I'm a changed man. I've 
had cnongh of my old line of life. I'll try a new trade, I've 
rnined my old crih — I*JL1 try a new home* I'm off, lads. I'm 
a emigrator. {rrosses L. H.) 

Mich. To Botany Bay, I take it. 

Bav, 1 suppose you get your passage for nothing. Hulks. 

Hulks, (aside) Confound you both f I'll fit you yet. (loud) 
^o — I've maaiaged to pick up a few pounds in my pocket. 

JUich. (aside) Out of some other pocket, I'll be oound. 

Hulks, And tl^ worthy djirectors of the Australia Swamp- 
and-Jpngle Company have accommodated me with a hundred 
acres of prime timber land- I'm off tp-morrow in the " Lush- 
ington," with some two hundred other spirity iudiwiduals, so 
I'm come to say good-by to you both, 

Mich. This looks earnest. Jack, you're a rum one — but I 
don't like the word good-hy, even to a brute, like. 

Dav. It does rather stick in one's throat, and mine's dry 
eoough already. 

Hulks, (aside) 3o, so. (aloud) We've worked on the same 
ladder, winjfcer and summer, and I should be glad just to bear 
you say, I leave good- will behipd me. (offers his handf Qro9s^ 

Mich, (takes it) Well, there's long life to you, Hulka^ 
Dav. And mind you turn teetotaller, like ni^. (ffoinff) 
Hulks. Here, lyalter, glasses. 

Pnter Waftw, n. ». 

Mich. One glass will serve, for you must drink alone. We've 
done with 14^^ -Cofne^ con^e., Davy, our time's up. 

Dav. We may as well hear what the fellow has to say. 
H^dks. What I paxt without a parting glass ? Oh, I mean to 
give it up just as much as you — but It's the last time, and you 
may as well revise a man's hand as his bumper at parting. 
Vav. What an excruciating way he has with him I 

Mich, llemember our wives — our promise 

Dav. Well, I own I should like to diink success to Teeto- 
talisra. 

Hulks. I stand the treat of course. Waiter I (whispers) 
Mich, (relaxing) Hulks, stand treat I whoever heard the 
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like of that? Jack, yoa*re a changed man, indeed I bat mind, 
a 8in«>le glass — and nothing strong. 

Hulks, No — nothing bat the brown Jag and brown ale. 
(waiter brings a large tankard and glasses^ Come, sit downJ 
IfiUs bumpers) Hcre*s long life, and lack to yoa both I 

Both. Long life and lack to yoa. Jack I (drink) 

Mch, And now, come along, Davy. 

Hulks, (aside') They've tasted, and they're mine. What 
gadgoon ever mouthed the bait, and didnt swallow it? (JUls 
glasses) Now we'll drink the ladies — your good wives 

Mich, No — no more ! 

Dav, Mike, I hate drinking as much as yon — bat a man 
must do justice to his wife. 

Hulks, Bumpers, then. Here's Mary Gray I 

Mich, Well, then — ray Mary I (drinks) 

Dav, Mary Gray I (drinks) 

Hulks, Here's Elizabeth Martin 1 Long life to her for Davy's 
sake! 

Dav. Thank you — you are a deal too good, (all drink) 

Hulks, By the by, I'm aft^id, I'm not such a favorite with 
them. I hear they don't speak the kindest of me. 

Mich, They only say you're a drunken vagabond — the scam 
of tlie human race — lit for nothing but the gallows — or some- 
thing of that sort. 

Hulks, Is that all ? I was afraid 'twas something personal, 
(whispers Waiter, toho exits) 

Dav. Yes, and Mrs. Martin says yon seduce me ftrom my 
natural sobriety — she says you make me drink — (fills a large 
glass) — you make me drink whether I will or no. It's too bad 
of you. Jack I (drinks it all off) 

Hulks, And all because I like to see you both happy. Well, 
to show I bear 'em no grudge, I propose 'em together^ with 
three times three. Gentlemen, fill again. 

Mich, No, no — come along, Davy, (rises) 

Dav, (slow — and not moving) Come along, Miky. 

Hulks. What! ha, hal Some wives keep the good man's 
house in order, and the good man, too, seemingly. Why you're 
not aftaid of 'em, sure ? 

Dav, Afraid of Elizabeth Martini Pooh I Betty Martini 
(aside) She's safe at market. 

Mich, I meant no more. Hulks. But Just to show how afraid 
I am — come, I don't mind a glass of grog. 

Hulks, To be sure, (aside) All right, (calls) Waiter I 

Enter Waiteb. 

Three glasses of brandy and water — (aside to him) — and re- 
member, a bottle on the sly. (Exit Waiter.) 
Dav, Afraid? me! What could pat such a ludickerous 
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idea into your head? Ha, ha, ha I Bless yon, when her feath* 
ers get up, I've only got to give her one of my looks — {keara 
the Watteb, and starts up frightened) I thought she was com- 
Ingl 
Hulks. I see — Jnst that sort of look — ha, ha I 
Mich, Ha, ha I (Watfibb brings the glasses of brandy, with 
hlack bottle) 

Hulks, Then here's the two ladies together I the two 
qoeens of the whole pack of women ! Lucky dogs, to hold 
such cards. 

Dav. (rising) A royal subject can't refuse. Queen Mary 
uid Queen Elizabeth I Hurrah 1 (all drink — three times three) 

Hulks, (aside) That will soon set mischief loose in Michael 
Cray, or I know nothing of the odds. 

Dav, Well, but Jack, about this emigration. Whereabouts 
is It? Give ns the geometry of it, Jack. 

Sulks. Oh, I've such prospects! Come, we'll drink my 
prospects, (fills from boUle) 

Z>av* Ko, that last rummer was a mm one, and my work's 
<>n the roof of the abbey. 

Jfdich. Roof of the abbey 1 Why weren't you and me the 
^ree hands that mended the cross a-top of St. Paul's ? Ah 
*'^Q<2k, that was a tiptop Job I the folks below looked like so 
'^^ny industrious fleas — as small as we could see. 
X^av. Smaller, Michael — considerable smaller. 
JHich. Very well, then — what's the fear of the abbey ? 
^dnk, sirrah, or, I tell you what, I'll get drunk, (taking hold 
^T ^oUle) 

-Oao. (stopping him) My dear firiend, for the promotion of 
^xnperance, I'd drink till I dropped, (takes the bottle from him 
«»»€? helps himself) 

Sulks. Well, now, as I was saying, what with this and that 
^^<t the other, I'm a man of Ave thousand pound in five years, 
^^ sure as if I had it. I bring it home in gold dust — double 
1^ on landing, and so come back a prince to Lambeth, which I 
l^fl; a beggar. Pity you can't follow and do like me. 
-d£cA. 8o we will — we will, (sings * * Bay of Biseay ") 

" And we'll sail 
With the gale. 
Over the hills and far away." (cJwrits — all drink) 

Sulks, (aside) This is finer sport than I looked for I Ha I 

J ^ee Mr. Settle coming along the road. I've a few minutes be- 

lOrehand with him, and I'll make the most of them, (aloud) 

* Bay, my lads, you'd better be off now. I only meant a friendly 

g^ass, and wouldn't make you any the worse for the world. 

You're just comfortable now. 

Lav. (half asleep) Oh, very. 

Hulks. And can finish your afternoon's work comfortable. 
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I wouldn't hftve yon get Into bot watet with Mr. Settle. H«^i 
after miscliicf with yoa already. 

Mirh. Damn Mr. Settle I what has ho got t6 aay to me? 

D'tv. Or a independent voter, like mo? 

JIulks, Why, when he turned me adrlftt *' Hulks/' aaye he, 
'* your two friends shall go next. Oooe drunk again, 1*11 strip 
the coat off their backs, and walk off their wives abd children 
to tlie work-house.*' 

Mirh* (fuHoui) Davy, did yon hear that? ha« ha I I'll be 
off straight to his house, (gets up and nearly falls) No, but 
ril go — and 111 — if I don't — - 

Dav. And so will I, ahd more too I 

Hulks. No, no, be quiet, lads. Keep ;^oar sweet tempers, 
for here he comes. • 

Enter Mr. BisTTtB, u. ■. l« h» 

Mr, S, Michael, David, my good fbllows* hoW cOmes it you're 
not at work? Hal Hulks here? then all is explained, indeed! 
(to Uiilks) What did I promise, you vagabond, the next time 
I found you with my workmen* 

Hulks, (aside to Mich, and Day.) Ton know What he pronft* 
ised. He's come to bully and insult us all three, (alottd) Mr. 
Settle, I'm my own master now, not you. I leave you alone — 
leave me alone, or you'd better* 

Mr. S. Silence, scoundrel. 

Hulks. What can you say against me ? 

Mr. S. Hark you, sirrah, (whispers) 

Hulks, (aside) Ahl who bio wed that business to him? 
(aloud) Well, Mr. Settle, I suppose I may sit here and take a 
quiet glass I've paid for? 

Mr. 8. As for you, worthless fellows — — 

Hulks, (aside) You hear him ! 

Mr. S. 1 have borne this long enough. In pity to yourselves^ 
but more to your industrious, deserving wives, I have over-> 
looked, time after time, neglected work* broken promises^ aud 
outraged decorum. But my patienco scorns but an encourage- 
ment to vice, and forbearance is therefore at an end. From 
this hour, I discharge you. Yott are no longer workmen of 
mine. 

Mich, (furions) Dischai^e us ! ha, ha I I say, Davy, can't 
a little builder man talk it strong? 

Bav. Ha, ha, ha ! but we compute it to his ignorance* You 
get next to him Mike* 

Mich. Discharge fta, indeed I we discharge ^^n* What oau 
you do without usf Haven't we tiled you iu? don't our toil 
slake the mortar? don't our stretched sinews lay the stone? 
and when we share the money, ought we to thank you for the 
copper, or yon to thank us for the gold ? I say, Davy, did you 
bear that little bit of immoral philosophy? ha, ha I 



Dav. MTt AdtUe, you^ air UttgraMftil, bad Uttlo mail. Tkrn 
teetotofier and reform4 (drtnJ^) 

Mid^ leangetwoiikaAdpleMT^-^mcidiasIlikew 

Dav. And so can I — more than I like. 

Mich. So now. Settle, Ja^C^ moire off the ladder, oe I tell yon 
I shidl grow personal, (^advancingy 

Mr. 3^ 0rankatd, let nte pass, or I may forget my self-re- 
^)eet, and chaBttsie yotfr incM^eoee. 

Mich. DrankardI ebasttsel Davy, lay hold of him. 

Jkay. Jack, lay hold of hiM. Dont be alhOdl Jack, Tm 
Ai^bamed of yo« 1 (mnning behind Michael) 

Mich. Help me to peel, (hci/ina stripping) 

Mulks. Now miachier«r tur^, VIA Just set their wires and Um 
police npon 'em. Ha, ha, ha I Revenge and drink are the only 
pastimea worth ihring for. (dtsappMrrs behind) 

Mich, (to ICr^ S.J Now come oiil like a man! (m A« oiS^ 
ecrncet re^iti^, Mart andEuzAisMTSi enter with Damv, and rush 
betufeen thenar and ufhew he l^fti Ms arm he eees Mart Bhrinkinif 
from the bloto) 

Daee. Sllzatietft come to the scratch I That ehangea the 
ckkis I ^Michael etagger^ back ta hia eeat) 

Mr^ B, (smUingy You hare felrly resooed mel bat yon've 
4oiie my enemies stfil greater service —you have saved them 
firom a crime. 

Jfar^f. (weeping) Oh, Michael I 

JSliz. (to DAlni») Tea desperate rlUaia 1 

Dav. Mrs. Martin, now I dare say you'll be saying I*m tipsy 
agidn — bnt I've done nothing,, and I kcldw Atething at all about 
Jiotbing at an -^ only I'm micommon dry 1 

JSHz. {fills the glaae ottt of the bucket etandingi for rinsing 
giasees, and throws it in his face) Take that to cure you. 

Dav. That's hydropboiiia, er the cokt water cure I Mrsu 
Martin, yon know my aversion to water -^ b«t mine's a sober 
temper-^ mine ie. Let me see— * Mr. Settle has discharged 
mek, eot I mist go to worit -^ ka, ha« ha t It's rather a singular 
tatt, but last night I dreamt I dwelt in marble halls, (reels ottt) 

Mich, (rises from chair) Holhil where*^Br Davy? Gone! 
don't let him go. He's not fit to mount a ladder — he's forgot 
himself — forgot my good advice^ Mary, get me something to 
drink. Mr. Settle, you've insulted my fselinga, but I'm open to 
^K>logy. I'm going after Davy. 

Mary. Lean on me — you cannot walk. 

Mich. Kot walk 1 look here 1 talk about walking! (Jie hops 
mst one Ug aU round the stage^ and dashes into the house, nearig 
throwing down Damr) 

Dame. Well, I'm sure! 

Mr. S. Mary — Elizabeth ^ a somewhat singular thoqght 
lias struck me. We must detain Michael here for a few 
xnlnutea. 

Marp. Turn the key on him, mother -^ I daiPa iK>t. 
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Dame, I do — (locks the door) — and there he is ! 

Mr, S. Now come with me, and let it comfort yon to know 
that whatever befalls your husbands, I wiU not forsake yon 
and your children. 

Both. Bless you, sir — bless you I 

Mr. S. Dame, follow us. 

(Exit toUh Mart and Elizabeth.) 

Dame. He be cured? He turn sober? Cure a blackamoor's 
skin, and turn him white — you'll make just as good a Job of 
it. He'll bring my Mary to her grave — and all the better, 
perhaps — she'll be at rest at last. Let him ruin himself, klU 
his wife, corrupt his child, and break the old mother's heart, 
and then the drunkard's work is perfect, (weeping) He won't 
be much longer about it. (Exit.) 

Mich, (at the door) Hollo, there I Mary I mother! open 
the door or I'll drive the axe through. Wait a bit ladies, and 
I'll be down upon you. (he is heard rushing up stairs, and ap" 
pears at the window) Ha, ha 1 keep a bricklayer in doors when 
there's an open window ! Look here ! (he lets himself doton 
by the knots of his rope) Now for a look at you. Hollo I all 
gone I Well, a good riddance, too I Now I'm a gentleman 
born, and can do as I like. Let 'em go their ways, and I'll go 
mine, (stumbling) Hollo I steady 1 I'm downright giddy with 
pleasure. I'll go and tell Davy, and won't we 

Dame rushes in pale and agitated* 

Dame. Oh, Michael I Michael I 

Mich. Stand off ! who was it locked the door? I see what 
it is. You and Mary are trying all you can to disturb the peace 
of my family — (staggering) I can't stand it, and I won't stand 
it — so — get out of my house — there's the door I 

Dame. Where are you going? 

Mich. I'm going to put a stop to all Improper subordination 
— and then I'm going to look after Davy. He's forgot himself 
sharaeftil ! 

Dame. Alas, Michael, our poor David is — no more I 

Mich, (starts) No more? Well, I know he ain't here any 
more. Don't I tell you he's gone to work ? 

Dame, He is gone, indeed, and forever I 

Mich. No more I Davy's Davy no more I What riddle-ma- 
ree'sthis? What are you crying for? (frightened) 

Dame. Michael, bear the trial like a man ! You know the 
state he left us in. He would go to work, in spite of all the 
men could say — he staggered up the ladder, and in the act of 
stepping on the roof of the Abbey 

Mich. Stop, mother, stop —let me just (grasps the table 

convulsively) 

Dame, He fell backwards, and was dashed to pieces I 

Mch. (shrieks) Dashed to pieces! Dead! Davy dead! 
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my fHend, as good as a brother I Dead I wbo said that ? Yoa, 
Dame? Oh, I seel a good Joke enough, but a little broad or 
so. Ha, ha, ha! Mother, if you don't waut to kill me, say 
twas a Joke I 

Dame. Alas, my poor Michael, tis too true ! 

Mch. Eh? what's true? Oh, I recollect I I fell asleep here 
Jast now, when yon went to market, and I've been dreaming a 
terrible row since, to be sure. Wake me, mother, wake me ! 
Thank you I all right I now III go to work. I say, mother — 
(tremulously) — I wonder where Davy is ! 

Dame. Oh, if you saw the despair of poor Elizabeth and 
her two orphan girls I 

Wjch. (starting) Ah 1 there again ! 'tis true then I his widow 
— his orphans — and I — I sneered at him I I tempted him I I 
forced the poison down his throat, and killed him ! 

Dame. Take comfort, Michael 

Mich. Where's Elizabeth? Let me kiss the darling babes I 
What will become of them ? 

Dame. His wife's little savings won't cover half poor David's 
debts. It is said they must all go to the workhouse. 

Mich. The workhouse! They go! who says so? Never! 
Ill be a father to them ! Ill work — 111 slave — III wear the 
flesh off my bones for them! Where arc they taking them? 
(staggering after a fancied object) I tell you they sha'n't go ! 
they sha'n't go. I — I — I — (falls heavily to the floor) 

Mary, (entering healthily, and going to Michael) Oh, 
mother, his heart is almost broken. I cannot bear to see him 
thns. Let me only raise and comfort him. 

Dame. And so heal up the wound before the poison's out ! 
no, no, child. Be a good wife, and take no notice of him. • 

Mary. Oh, Mr. Settle, you have set me a hard task indeed! 

Dame, (pushing her out) Go away, you silly, foolish, weak 
child! (vMen Mabt is gone, she goes to Michael and kisses 
him) Bless yon, my poor dear! What a cruel, wicked old 
wretch I am! (Exit,) 

Mich, (recovering gradually, and trying to collect himself) 
What is all this? Am I asleep, or mad, or drunk? or am I 
awake, and in my senses I I'm not sure ! I declare I'm not 
sure. *Twoald break my heart to see another man like this. 
I'll go In. And yet I'm aAraid to meet a human creature — 
aAraid to ask for -^ him again ! Oh, if tlie pangs of guilt were 
ever known on earth, I feel them here/ (enters the house 
steaUhUy) 

Enter David, v^ildly. 

Dav. Dead! fell dead in a fit! killed with drink! and who 

made him drink but me ? Didn't he, like a noble fellow, refuse 

again and again to break his word to Mary? and didn't I, like 

a sot and liar, tempt him? What shall I say to Mary ? how 

2* 
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oan I look In her poor pale face? Where hurt thef IMd falm, < 
wonder? I daren't cross the door, for fear I shoold see ..-*« 
Oh, Michael, I*ve stock to 70a llvio^* ttod I'm seady t* Jbllow 
you, dead ! 

KiCHABL w<iUc8 in Bkno tmd ghoBOf. 

Dav. Hollo ! wonldn't one swear — ^ 

Moh. What's that stands yonder F 

Dav, Mike I 

JficA. Davy ! 

Dav. (touching him) Hollo 1 What, real flesh and blood I 

Mich, Ha, ha ! he's allT« ! (snatches him np and runs a&otil, 
kittghing hysterically) Yes I eyesight, heait, reasoti, shame, aU 
have come back to me t Then 'twas all adreadftil, but a blessed 
lie! 

Enter Mr. Settle, with Mast, Dahb, amd l&uz, 

Mr. S. And I am the author of the llel 

Mich. Oh, Mr. Settle I (covers his faoBy tmd sinks iiO^ a 
dhair) 

Mr. S. Michael, I brings back to your arms a fbsd wiib, 
whose heart yoa have almost broken. 

Mich. 'Twas the brandy, Mary ! 

Dame. I bring back yoar good, kind master, whose very 
life yon threatened. 

Mich. And did I lift my hand against my beneDutor! Wtfii 
mother, master, forgive me. My goilt is great, bat I have 
groaned for it. Davy, come here, (throios dmon his cap, and 
solemnly raises his hand to heaven) As true as heaven has giv;en 
yon back to me, I'll never touch drink again, bat what Mary 
gives me with her own dear hand. Say as much*— 'twill do 
your heart good, (kisses his wife) 

Dav. I will — I do. And everybody knows by this tlmo, 
when once /say a thing 

Mr. S. And now go and kiss your witb. 

Da/v. Ah, sir -^ that's a glass of quite another taste. 

Mary. Come, Betsy. Be generous, and kiss first. 

Eliz. Well, to be sure he's been three parts dead :otf fdgbt, 
so I'm a little camforted of course *^and if Mr. Settle coudd 
only ^oblige me, and get Hoiks hanged, Fd forgiye eveiTjFtbing^, 
like a good Christian. 

Mr. i8. Transportation ytHI serve our purpose of keeping 
him at a safe distance. 

Mr. S. Then we have but to drink reconciliation and a 
happy ftitnre. (he signs to Waiter, ^ho inrings glasaes} Michael 
and David, happiness to you both, (dtinks) 

Mich. Thank you, sir. This is toe best pledge for mine ^-* 
(giashee down the glass) my Macy I (jtmbvoceM her) 
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2>a«. Thank yon, sir. (looJa longing at the voine — at Um^ 
catches hia wife's eye, and drops the glass) Ditto. 

Mr. S. Well, keep firm to your promises — for see, here are 
many witnesses, (pointing to audience) 

Mch. Ah, sir — I only Mrish they'd come and look after us 
night after night. We want no hampers now, but the bumpers 
they bring us, and nothing in them but that generous. Invig- 
orating spirit — their qpprcSiOion, Give us that, and there's no 
more fear of 

ANOTHER GLASS. 
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SCENE. — A handsomely furnished apartment. French windows, 
c, through which are seen a garden and a country town in the 
distance. Buffet, piano, sofa, large arm-chair, — door, with 
practicable lock, l. 1b. — door, K. 2 b. — a panel on the l. d., 
newly painted. 

Mbs. Breftok discovered seated, B. — Sabah Ann, a servant, 

standing before her, l. c. 

Mrs. B. 'Tis useless talking, Sarah I I will not put up 
-with it. 

Sarah. "Well, mum, you seem to have put down against me 
everything that you could. 

Mrs. B. You really are not to be borne. 

Sarah. But as I was bom twenty year ago, you can't help 
yonrself, mum. 

Mrs. B. You've broken my whole service of crockery, one 
piece after another. 

Sarah. You're laboring under a mistake, mum ! 

Mrs. B. Well, you or I must have done it. Perhaps you in- 
fer that /did? 

Sarah. The old cat broke the better half. I don't mean you, 
mum. 

Mrs. B. I'm sorry to see you descend to deception, — not to 
say falsehood. 

Sarah. No, mum, — you'd better not say that, mum, 'cause 
I happen to have a friend who's acquainted with a lawyer's 
clerk. 

Mrs. B. Even your breakages I might look upon as unavoid- 
able accidents. But I have other and more serious faults to 
find with you. 

Sarah. It wouldn't be you, mum, if you hadn't. 

Mrs. B. That's one of them, — you answer. 

Sarah. "Well, mum, — if I answer, what more do you want? 

Mrs. B. Your levity — your dress — your deportment, are all 
objectionable to me ; and you've acquired such a romantic way 
of expressing yourself, that I'm disgusted. 
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Sarah, In fact, there's no pleasing you, nohow. 

Mrs, B. I have also reason to know you have formed a 
connection in the town with a young man ; and I gave you dis- 
1;lnctly to understand I allowed no followers. 

Sarah, Well, mum, perhaps you'll put down nature, and 
change the order o' things altogether ; and since you touch me 
on that point, I think it's high time to speak. Are servants 
supposed to be without hearts ? I should like to have that 
properly understood. Does the scrubbing-bnish blight the 
'oncst 'and which 'olds it, so that it cannot be bestowed on some 
worthy hobject of the hopposite sect? 

Mrs. B. Gracious, Sarah ! your h's ! 

Sarah. Drat the h's. I'm too exasperated! When you 
agreed to give me twelve pounds a year, tea, and sugar, and 
half a pint o' small beer a day, did you suppose you bought all 
my affection in a dried-up state ? If you did, you made a slight 
mistake. Nature will be nature ; and when I see you encourage 
Mr. Yearner to make love to your adopted daughter, Miss 
Marion, I say to m3'self, *' What's sauce for goose, is sauce 
for pig." Now, mum, I've spoke my mind modestly, but 
fearfully, and courageously. 

Mrs. B. Enough I I give you — 

Sarah. Thank you, mum. I give you an hour's warning — 
I shall go, mum, directly. 

31r8. B. To your ruin. I anticipate it. However I will give 
you a character only on one condition; that you listen to the 
salutary advice of my dear friend Mr. Yearuer,— that excellent 
young man who has such an extraordinary talent for extempo- 
raneous discourse, and who is now approaching. 

JEnter Yearner, dressed in methodistical style, l. d. 

My dear brother in sentiment, I rejoice to see you so oppor- 
tunely. Your presence was needed to — 

Yearner. Minister to the welfare of erring humanity, — that 
is my vocation, beloved sister Brefton. 

Mrs. B. Exactly. This poor girl is, I fear, in a perilous con- 
dition of mind ! 

Sarah. Gammon ! 

Yearner. She exclaimeth " Gammon ! " Alas ! alas ! oh, that 
her eyes may be opened I 

Sarah. Well, you're enough to make any one stare, between 
you I 

Mrs. B. (r.) She is about to cast herself on the world — to 
unite herself, perchance, to some man of frivolity. 

(Yearner, c, turns up his eyes and groans.) 

Sarah, (l.) Taken poorly, sir? 

Mrs. B. And with her erring notions — but, confiding as I 
always do in you, I have before acquainted you with her ftiults. 
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Speak to her before she goes, so that the warning voice may 
reach her heart, and she will not leave without food for serious 
meditation. 

Sarah, I should like my dinner before I go, if that's what 
you mean. 

Yearner (^putting a great chair before him, and leaning over the 
hack, like a pulpit), I shall divide my discourse into seventeen 
heads. 

Sarah. What a nohhy discourse it will be ! 

Tearner, Firstly, I shall discuss the all-important question 
which it behoves every one to ask — the great — the absorbing 
question, " What's to become of us all?" 

Sarah. That's what the picnic party said when they saw the 
mad bull. 

Yearner. Ah, the heart, my young friend, is a mad bull 
which we have to guard against; it tosses us hither and 
thither and then, where are we ? 

Sarah. Topsy-turvy, I should think. 

Mrs. B. Beautifiil I 

Yearner. Ah, let us conquer the heart, the wicked heart, the 
naughty heart ! let us mortify the flesh I 

Sarah. Doctor Febril said that when flesh mortified it was a 
dangerous symptom. 

Yearner. The heart is a bull, and vanity is its horn ; yea, a 
horn that driveth to destruction. Now, let us consider, what 
is a horn ? There are horns of various sorts. 

Sarah. A French horn, for instance. 

Yearner. There is the short horn and the long horn, the 
curly horn and the straight horn, the horn that goes this way 
and the horn that goes that way. Oh, 'tis an enticing horn that 
points to the path of pleasure ! We rush where it points ; we 
are engulfed ; we are lost I 

Sarah. Well, I should ask the first pleeceman I came across 
to direct me. 

Yearner. We are lost ! Oh, then we return to the great ques- 
tion, " What is to become of us ? " 

Sarah. Is that an end of the tale ? 

Yearner. Now for my second head, " What are we to do? " 

Mrs. B. One moment, brother ; I have a call to make in the 
town. Finish your discourse with this benighted girl, and by 
that time I shall have returned. {Aside.) What a charmiug 
speaker he is I Oh, that I could take it all down in short-hand ; 
for, as he truly says, " What is to become of us ? " 

[^Exit, L. c. 

Yearner. Ah, my comely sister, what are we to do? 

Sarah. I give it up. I can't stop guessing your conundrums 
— I want to pack up my box — that's what Vm to do ! 

Yearner. You are preity, — yea, comely to the eye as the 

1* 
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fountain to the parched wayfarer. An ample figure — ab, and 
a neat foot. Trust to my guidance, and then — 

Sarah {mocking him). What is to become of me? (A single 
knock is heard.) There's a knock at the door. I suppose I 
may as well be magnaminous, and answer it, though I am 
going away ; so I leave you to brush up your second head, and 
find out what we're to do I [Exit l. 1 e. 

Yearucr (somewhat altering his manner). I could well wish 
that damsel to remain as my wife's abigail when I am united to 
Marian. I love to look on the fair works of creation, which, 
like the lilies of the valley, are manifestly designed, not for 
one, but the universal eye. Oh, how goodly is virtue; or 
rather, how good is the character for virtue I It shall win for 
me a wife with a goodly inheritance. Oh, how goodly is 
money I 

Be-enter Sarah, l. 1 e., with Bob Quorms, a painter, 

Sarah, This is the new panel that's to be grained maple, 
like the others. 

Bob, All right ; I won't be long about it. 

Sarah, Never mind this gentleman ; he's only a lecturer. 

Bob (looking at Yearner). Lor' I why, he used to hold forth 
in the fields at Weymouth. 

Tearner. You mistake, my friend; it was not I. 

Bob. Then it was a fellow very much like you ; but he used 
to get as tight as a drum, and — 

Yearner. It was not I! (2b Sarah.) Where is Miss Mar- 
ian? 

Sarah. In the flower-garden. 

Tearner. I will betake myself thither. (7b Bob.) You are 
an operative. In the hour of meditation read this pamphlet. 
(Offers a tract.) 'Tis entitled " What is to become of us all? " 
and is addressed more particularly to painters and glaziers. 

Bob. Blow your tracks I I read one once, and it made me 
quite uncomfortable. Talk about conscience pricking you, — 
why, sir, mine was running a spit through me all day long. 

Yearner, Happy effect I Read on, read on, and tremble ! 
Oh, how goodly it is to tremble I [Exit at window, c. to n, 

Sarah, O Bob ! 

Bob, O Sarah Ann I 

Sarah, Have you turned painter, then ? 

Bob. I know something of the trade, and as I wanted to 
stay in the town to be in your vicissitude I went and offered 
my services to Turps, in the market-place, and strange enough, 
the very first job he puts me on is this — a graining job — 
which I don't understand. 

Sarah. But, Bob, I'm going away ; I've discharged myself, 
and go off in an hour. 
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Boh. You do? you don't! 

Sarah, Don't I? Idol And now, Mr. Robert Qnorms, as 
I have no parents here to do it for me, I must ask it plainly, 
What are your intentions ? " 

Boh, Strictly honorable, I assure you. Just hold my paint- 
pot while I swear it. 

Sarah, You'll allow for circumstances; but do you mean 
Mtrimony soon? 

Boh. Matrimony I mean, as soon as circumstances will 
allow. Sarah ! when first I met you in the butcher's shop 
^Qying kidneys to make gravy of, I felt a sensation. My 
dreams that night were of kidneys ; I ate nothing but kidney 
potatoes for a week afterwards ; visions of kidneys were con- 
stantly floating before my eyes — in their own gravy. 

Sarah, I dare say. But who and what are you? That's 
Tvhat I want to know. There's something romantic in your 
conversation and appearance. (Turns him rounds showing 
P^int on his trousers, ) Where did you come from ? ( Theatri- 
<^fl%) Mysterious being, who and what are you ? 

Boh, Sarah, I'm a young man who knows what's right, and 
is always trying to do it, but somehow or other, circumstances 
are always shoving me out of the right path, and then ray con- 
science begins to work ; and you've no idea how my conscience 
does Work when it begins, — turns my bosom into a regular 
workshop, and goes in for overtime, — a twenty-four hour 
niovement., 

Sarah. But you haven't perforated anything wrong, have 

you? 

. Boh, Oh, I'm always a-doing something wrong, — can't help 
!*• I've done wrong to deceive my master and undertake a 
graining job when I know I'm not up to the knocker. I'm' a 
r^^gue in grain, and my conscience has got another job come in 
to Work at. 

Sarah, Well, Robert, you must relate to me all that relates 
*o yourself another time. I must go and pack up my box, for 
missus has been so pert that I cannot look over it. I don't 
^hto be rash in such an afilEiir, but I put it to you, as a man 
and a gentleman — can we be married to-morrow ? 

Boh, Well, in these off-hand little affairs, you see, cash is in 
some degree necessary. Now, as a man, — to say nothing of 
tie gentleman, — I'm concerned to say that, as far as I am con- 
cerned, I'm not qualified to vote. 

Sarah, Can't you dispose of your valuables ? 

Boh, My valuables are of no value, that's the worst of it ; 
but, Sarah Ann, I possess a secret which is perhaps worth 
something. 

Sarah, Mysterious and unscrutable being, what do you 
mean? 

Bob. My uncle on my mother's side was a rascal. 
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Sarah, Lor ! 

Bob. Though I don't think he's so bad as he used to be. 
However, two year ago, I happened to come across this Uncle 
Jack, and while lying in his hnt one night, I heard him tell 
some friend of his part of a dreadftil secret. 

Sarah. Merciless powers I 

Bob. That set my conscience a- working and a-pricklng, and 
a-spitting me, and that brought me into this town. 

Sarah. What was it? Mysterious creature, tell me, — what 
was it, — mur-dcrf Oh, speak, or see me fall sensible at your 
boots, — was it murder? 

Boh. No; stealing a sleeping infant, — a kidnapping case. 
Sixteen years ago, he stole a child from a Mrs. Brefton. Now 
d*ye catch a glimmer? (Pokes her xoUh the paint-brush.') 

Sarah. Gracious ! why, my mistress lost a beauteous infant 
sixteen years ago, and adopted Miss Marian to supply its 
place. 

Bob. Where the real child is now, I don't know, — most 
likely dead and gone. I couldn't get at that, but I got at this, 
which I heard him say he kept in an old trunk. (Pulls otU 
handbill and reads.) " Fifty pounds reward. Child lost. Any 
one who will give such information as may lead to tlie recovery 
of a child three years old, shall receive the above reward. The 
said child is named Luclnda ; Is marked on the left wrist with 
a mole," and so on. " Apply to the police office, or to Mrs. 
Brefton, the Hoe, Plymouth." Now, my conscience set to 
pricking and working till I stole this, and a little frock that the 
child had on when taken, and which was also In the box ; and 
then I began tracing out Mrs. Brefton, till at last I tracked her 
down here, and down I came with a heart as big as a bullock's, 
and here I lost it in a butcher's shop. 

Sarah. And what do you mean to do in the matter now? 

Bob. Well, I did mean, when I had found the mother, to try 
and find the daughter, and bring 'em together. There would 
have been a grand cllmacterlx, — the Times would give me a 
leader, — you'd see Bob Quorms figuring In The Lives of Be- 
markable Men. Fancy, Bob Quorms, a remarkable man, in 
monthly parts. 

Sarah (mysteriously). Robert! 

Bob. Sarah Ann I 

Sarah. My brain has given birth to an immense idea. 

Bob. I'll father it, if it's like me. 

Sarah. This child, you say. Is probably dead. 

Bob. No, I didn't say probably. I said most likely. 

Sarah. At all events, she's not likely to turn up. Mrs. Bref- 
ton's rich; — there's a fortune waiting for us, — Pll be the 
daughter ! 

Bob. You f 

Sarah. I'll do it. I know how they do these things in 
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novels. I take in the London Journal, and well take in Mrs. 
Brcfton. Get me the ftock. 

Bob, It won't fit you, bless yon ; it was made for a child 
three year old ; it'll be up to there I 
Sarah. Never mind, I want it. 
Boh. But ray conscience — 

Sarah. In one word, if ever you hope for the consumption 
of OQr union, assist me in this plot. I shall fancy I'm acting 
a play. Now, sir, do you love me, or do you not? 

Bob. Here I am, the victim of circumstances again — I con- 
sent. 

Sarah. Then you most tell me all the particulars you 
know. 
Bob. But the mole — 

Sarah. Aiut you a painter? Can't you paint one on me? 
Boh. Paint you! I aint a hanimal painter. I'm an 'ouse* 
painter. 
Sarah. Surely you can make a spot on my wrist ? 
Boh. A little oak color, — I've got it here. 

Enter Marian, followed by Tearner, c. from r^ 

^Tian. Don't tease, Mr. Yeamer. You never let me have 
a moment's peace. Sarah, who is this? 

Sarah. The painter, miss, come to grain this new panel; 

but there's a job for him downstairs as well, so he can do that 

first. Come along, Mr. Painter. [_Exit l. 1 e. 

■^. Oh, ah ! my conscience ! What a pricking sensation I 

[Exit, following Saiiaii, l. 1 e. 
Yeamer. Now to discuss my seventh head. When, dam- 
^sel, are we to be united in the bonds of wedlock ? 

Marian (aside). Never, I hope! (Aloud.) Now, my good 
^r. Yearner — 

learner. Call me Ezekiel, — I shall love to hear you call me 
Ezekiel. 
Marian. Well, then, — Ezekiel 1 
Tearner. Oh I 

Marian. What's the matter? 
Yeamer. 1 groaned with pleasure. 

Marian. Then perhaps you'll laugh with pain when I tell 
you that I'm in no hurry to call you, or any man, husband. To 
^11 you the candid truth, I am not in love with you. 

Yearner. That matters not, maiden. It will come — verily 
it will come — and think (looking round)^ the good Mrs. Bref- 
ton desires it. Mrs. Brefton will give you a portion — Mrs. 
Breftou will die — she waxeth weak already — Mrs. Brefton 
will leave us wealth. All this will you utterly forfeit if you do- 
not espouse Ezekiel Yearner. 
Marutn. Can that hope influence you? 
y^aruLr. Lucie I Mammon! No, I value it not; it is de- 
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testable; but we may as well have it, nevertheless. No, I 
would gratify my dear sister Brefton with the sight of two 
iDuocent hearts (both dear to her) linked together. Oh, what 
a goodly sight it will be when we are linked together I — the 
rose and the lily shall not blend more harmoniously than Eze- 
kiel Yearuer and Marian Kidman. 

Manan. Which is the rose, and which is the lily, Mr. Gar- 
dener ? I*m no great beauty, and I'm sure yoiCre none ! A white 
neckcloth ! I abominate white neckcloths ! 

Yearner, I will encompass me in a red one to pleasure thee, 
— yea, a scarlet choker with spots. 

Marian. Straight hair I I hate straight hair I 

Yearner, I will have it curled, — yea, greased with the 
grease of the bear. 

Manan, Oh, you're oily enough already. But I should 
choose a man of the world ; you are too methodistical for my 
taste ! 

Yearner, My talent for holding forth is vast. To gratify 
thee I will change my way of life. I will become a mover of 
tlie multitude — a political orator ! Fancy, oh, fancy your be- 
loved husband a senator, on his fancy legs — I mean, fancy him 
on his legs, — - " Hear I " and cheers I 

Marian {aside), I can fancy you anywhere rather than with 
me! {Aloud,) Sit down, Mr. Yearner, and I will appeal to 
you. {TJiey sit.) Mrs. Brefton has been kind to me — very 
kind ; I was a poor, ignorant girl when she adopted me. She 
has educated me liberally, and I have been happy, — perhaps 
more happy before we knew you; but that has arisen from 
your mistake, in thinking that I might be led to love you. / 
never can I Now if you act up to your professed principles, as 
a good man, — and I hope you are so, — abandon a suit which 
amounts to persecution, and leave me free, — to respect you 
with a grateftil heart. 

Yearner (jumping up). Hang your gratefhl heart! Give 
you up I If I do, may I be — accounted unwise ! (A double 
knock is heard.) Mrs. Brefton has returned ; she shall tell you 
her determination with her own lips. 

Enter Abungton, l. 1b., with a roll of music, 

Marian, Here is my music-master I You will allow me to 
take my music-lesson, will you not. 

Arling, Good-morning, miss ! I am rather late this morn- 
ing, but I shall have pleasure in staying ian extra half hour to 
make up for the five minutes I am behind time. Oh, is this 
Yearner? How are you, Yearner? Fve heard of you, though 
I never had the what-d'-ye-call-it of seeing you before. 

Yearne7\ Somewhat free for a jobbing minstrel! Here is 
a tract, read it ; it is addressed more particularly to fiddlers 
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and piccolo players, with a few argoments for backsliding 
trombones. 

Arling, (doubling his fist). And here is a pamphlet, ad- 
dressed most particularly to impertinent and meddling hypo- 
crites, with a knock-down argument for unwelcome intruders. 
Yeamer, Oh that Mrs. Brefton were here I Oh that she 
would permit me to order you out of the house I 

Arling. But as she is not here, permit me to request you to 
leave the room, while I give Marian — I mean Miss Kidman, 
her lesson, 
reamer. What, leave you with — 

Arling, Yes — go and reflect on my pamphlet. {Shows fist.) 

[Exit Yearner, hurriedly, it. 
And is it to such a creature as this that your protectress would 
unite you? 

Marian. Arthur, I feel that I can never submit to it ! Much 
as I love Mrs. Brefton, my repugnance is too great for grati- 
tude even to set aside. "What shall I do ? 
Arling. (r. c). Read this song. I have put new words to it. 
Marian (l. c). What I out of your own head ? How clever I 
Arlirig, Say, rather, out of my own heart. Read I 
Marian (reads). " Trust to me, love, I am here — 

Trust to me, love, do not fear." 
Oh, that's very pretty — so simple I 
Arling. Yes, there's simplicity about it. Go on I 
Marian (reads). "Though the wicked world assail ye. 

Timely aid shall never fail ye ; 
Though another slimy wooer, 
VoW that he will prove the truer — " 

I like the slimy wooer 1 

Arling. You don't mean that ? 

Marian. I mean the expression is good — ** slimy wooer I " 
80 Tennysonian. 

Arling. Think so ? It's better as you go on I 

Marian. And all out of your own head too ! (Beads.) 

" Turn and see upon his knee, 
One who dies for love of thee ; 
Listen — ft*own not — seal his bliss. 
And his pardon with a kiss." 

How nice I that comes in so naturally I 

(Turns and sees Arlington upon his knee — he seizes her hand, 
and kisses it rapturously — at this moment) 

Enter Yearner, followed by Mrs. Brefton, r. 

Yearner (r. c). Ah, Beelzebub! Behold, he kisseth her 
hand I He is the wolf in the fold. He would devour my pet 
lamb! 
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Mrs, B. (r.). Can I believe my eyes? 

Yeamer, Abomination of abominations I If tils be per- 
mitted, what, I ask — oh, what is to become of us aii ? 

Mrs. B. Marian, speak. What have you to say ? 

Marian {c). Nothing, dear mamma. 

Mrs, B. Fie, fle ! 

Yearner. Yea, verily, shameless lamb ! 

Arling. (l.). Look here, sir. I do not permit such words to 
this lady from any one who wears male attire. Mrs. Brefton, 
I shall not attempt any excuse for the fact you have discovered, 
except the irresistible charms of Miss Marian. I love her 
deeply — truly. 

Yearner, Disgusting disclosure ! 0, wicked wolf! 

Mrs. B, And have I been paying you for three months for 
this ? Have I taken a serpent to my bosom ? 

Yearner {correcting her). Nay, sister — to your house — she 
speaks figuratively. 

Mvs. B. But leave my house this instant. Mr. Yearner, open 
the door for this man — expel him if he hesitates. 

Yearner {crosses to door, l., opens it and stands with the handle 
in his hand). Depart, O wolf, from the fold — and take with 
you this pamphlet. It is addressed more particularly to 
wolves. 

(Arlington walks coolly up to him, and as he is speaking, takes 
him by the scruff of the neck, piUs him out at the door, lock- 
ingdt.) 

Arling, Now, dear madam, allow me to talk reasonably to 
you. 

Marian, Do, dear mamma. 

Arling. Would you think for a moment of sacrificing dear 
Marian to that sleeky thing ? 

Marian, Don't, dear mamma. 

Yearner {outside), I hear you. I'm sleeky ! Yea, through 
the key-hole. 

Arling, Your money is all that he covets. As for you, per- 
sonally, he would, to expedite his views, as soon give you a 
dose of prussic acid as not. {A hump is heard without, l.) 

Yearner {without). Open the door, I have fainted — yea, I 
have fainted on the bottom stair! 

Mrs. B, I am speechless with horror at your malicious alle- 
gations. Once for all, if Marian rejects my dear brother 
Yearner, I will abandon her to her fate, and adopt him in her 
place. And now I shall open this door, and prevent me at your 
peril ! ( Unlocks and opens the door, l.) 

(Yearner, who has been kneeling without at the key-hole, falls in, 
— he rises as Sarah, gaudily dressed in crinoline and feathers 
rushes in, l.) 
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Sarah. The momentuoas moment has arrived — the time has 
come! 

Mrs, B. For you to leave, I suppose ? I will pay you your 
wages by and by. I am too much agitated now. Go down- 
stairs, and wait. (Crosses to R.) 
Sarah (l.). Oh, my 'art's a-busting! 

Mrs. B, Well, if you regret your conduct, and wish to 
stay — 

Sarah. Look at me, dear, beloved old individual ! Gaze on 
me, and let nature do the rest ! 

Mrs. B. Are you mad ? 

Sarah. No, I am not mad — by 'evven, I am not mad I I*ve 
bottled up my feelings too long. The wire is snapped, and 
Gulnness's stout's nothing to my nevervessence I Why do you 
think I so long put up with your impudence ? Because I loved 
yoa. Why did I dress in smart bonnets and crinoline? To do. 
yoa credit. Why did I educate my mind, and take in the 
family herald f That I might not disgrace you by my illiter- 
acy. Now the time's come for the disclosury. ( 7b the others.) 
Stand a little backer, please. ( Theatrically.) Mother, — mother, 
l)eholdyour daughter, — your long-lost child I {Altitude.) 

Xn. B. What do you mean ? 

Sarah (pulling a child's scarlet frock out of her red reticule). 
I^id you ever see a pinafore that used to cover this afore ? 
Take it in your paternal hand, and look at It. Ah I 

Mrs.B. Mercy on me I I made it myself! It is — it is 
hers! 

Sarah. And did you ever see such a thing as this afore? 
Stand back, will you ; you'll see just as well — a mole on my 
inlst? 

^rs. B. Is it possible ? My child ! my child ! (^Faints on 
^ w/a, R.) 

(Marian falls into Arlington's arms — Sarah suddenly re- 
members that she ought to faint.) 

Sarah (to Yearner). Now, stupid, look out, — I'm off!: 
(fhints in Yearner's arms, l.) 

Tearner. WonderM revelation! And in my arms she 
seeketh support ! 

Arling. (c). Dear Marion, look up ! (Kisses her.) 

Tearner. Kiss her again, amorous young minstrel. I will 
not harm thee. Fear me not ! 

Arling. Fear you? 

Yearner. 1 yearn to see all human beings blest. I renounce 
her — I bestow her on thee ! 

Sarah (starting up and pushing Yearner away). But my 
mother, — my blessed old mother ! There she lies like a bundle 
of linen, and no one looks her up and sorts her. (Goes over to 
Aer, R.) Come, cheer up, missus — mother, I mean. I'll be ai 

2 
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good dan*;hter, let me have all my own way, and you'll find me 
the best <rirl going. 

Mrs. B. {recovering). Was it a dream? {Looking round.') 
No, there she stands. Alas, what a discovery I Are you, in- 
deed, my child? 

Sarah. Can you doubt it? Everybody's always noticed 
we're as like as two peas — only I'm a green pea, and you're a 
gray one. 

Mrs. B. To find you thus I 

Sarah. Aint I smart enough for you? You ought to be glad 
to tlnd me anyhow ! You're the talented authoress of my be- 
ing — these innocent arms have twined round your neck in 
infanticide — surely you're going to give me a kiss and a bene- 
dictionary ! 

Mrs. B, Yes, I will ; but not now, — not now ! My feel- 
ings — 

Yrarner. Verily, I will be deputy. Damsel, accept a 
mother's kiss. (Kisses Sarah.) Again — 

Sarah. That'll do — a little of that goes a long way I 

Mrs. B. Who found you, child ? Who brought you up? 

Sarah. I was stole one summer's day, when I was asleep on 
the Hoe, where the nussmaid had left me, while she walked on 
the beach with a full corporal of marines, and I was brought 
up by — But I'll tell you all about that to-morrow, and how I 
found out the name of my mother, and entered her service just 
to break the matter gently to her, which I've done. Now, of 
course, I'm a lady, and shall wear silk stockings, and Balmoral 
boots. But you don't look nigh so delighted as you ought to ! 

Mrs. B. (hursts into tears). My hope's destroyed I I expected 
to have atoned for any errors of my life by conferring my 
worldly havings on this good and excellent man ; but a mother's 
duty is paramount. Poor Yearuer ! 

Yearner. Grieve not for me, my sister. I am but a poor 
vessel — an earthen pot, which floats hither and thither on the 
tide of circumstance. For your sake I will sacrifice myself! 
Oh, what a glorious thing to make you happy, sister! It is 
your duty to love this girl, and bestow your wealth on her, and 
I — even I, will bestow myself on her. I will cleave unto her 
instead of yonder one. 

Mrs, B. Good man I self-sacrificing man 1 

Arling. (aside). Slimy crocodile ! 

Sarah. Oh, but I'm engaged to a smart young painter, who'll 
break his heart if I cut him I 

Mrs. B. Thwarted again ! Now, hear my fixed determina- 
tion. Accept this good young man as your future husband, or 
I disown you. I will never acknowledge you as my daughter 
— never ! I am resolved — all the world shall not turn me I 
I — oh, this is too much I I faint ! Bear me to — my cham- 
ber! 
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ArUng, Slimy, bear her to her chamber ! 

Teamer (catches her, and with great exertion and difflcuUy, 
bears her avsay, saying) Sister, this is a heavy trial ! Is thy cham- 
ber handy ? Don*t be cast down I Nay, I shall drop you — oh ! 
(Gets her ojf, R. — a fall is immediately heard outside.) 

Sarah. Ah, my precious mother is down on the door-mat. 
Miss, I'm so sorry to put your nose out of joint — but rights 
rijgiil, you know. As for the young gentleman, I shall employ 
Mm to instruct me in the rudiments of mu»ic, though I shall 
secure the services of an imminent professor to teach me the 
aUmentary part. And I'll make the old lady do something 
Iwffldsoine for you, miss ! 

Marian (taking her hand). She has already been good to mc, 
and I congratulate you on finding your dear mother. I could 
almost rejoice that it has rid me of the attentions of that 
man! 

Arling. Dear girl, despair not. I have nothing — but you 
ahall shiare it with me. 

Sarah. 1 shall pretend to accept Yearner, just to put my 
yoangman to the proof. I shall let him break his heart — won't 
that be fun? and then cure him in a moment by telling him I 
love Mm, and him only. Won't that be like a play? As for 
Yearuer, I'll shock him, and then he'll denounce me. 

ArUng. Shock him? Not while you are likely to have 
money. The best plan will be — for I believe him to be a 
liypocrite — to draw him into some snare, and thoroughly ex- 
pose him to Mrs. Brefton. Leave that to me. 

Sarah. Well, we'll try both plans. I can hear him coming 
^ack. Can't you two lovers — for I know you are lovers ! 
Wes8 you, I can see it — don't blush, can't you lovers walk 
into the garden for five minutes, while I shock this good creat- 
we with his " yea — verily " ? 

ArUng. Come, Marian, that's a very good suggestion. 
(Singing.) " Come into the garden, Maud — " 

Sarah, None of your maudlin songs — we'll make Yearner 
sing by and by. You'll see how I'll draw him out I 
Arling, And then we'll shut him up. 

[Exeunt Arlington and Marian, c. to r. 
Sarah. Did any one ever see such a scarecrow? As though 
a man couldn't be good without looking like a guy I 

Enter Yearner, door, r. 

Teamer. Your dear mother has retired to bed, and has sig- 
nified her intention of remaining there for the rest of the day, 
to recover from the shock to her system. Therefore, dear 
child, we can bill and coo to our heart's content. Of a truth, 
thou art comely — oh I 

Sarah. Come, I should like a glass of wine, to bring my 
system round ; and as I'm now the young mistress, I've a right 
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to help myself. Here are my mother's keys, (fioes to the buffet 
at hack^ R.) What would you like, black sheep? Here's wine 
and spirits — make yourself at home. {Puts liquor-stand, tum- 
blers j and glasses on the table^ r. c.) 

Yeamer, Truly, I drink but sparely — yet will I have a 
toothftil. ( Pours himself out a tumbler of brandy, and drinks it 

o/.) 

Sarah, That's brandy, young fellow, d'ye know that ? (^Help- 
ing herself to a glass of loine,) 

Yeamer, Wine is good, and sent for our delectation. {Pours 
out wine.) I drink to your beatitude. (Drinks,) Truly, I think 
I could contribute to lihat end. I will be a dove-like mate 
(poking her with his finger) — yea, day and night will I love 
thee ! 

Sarah. Oh, but you're too straight-laced for me ! Fancy a 
young girl of my spirit with a husband like a parish pump — 
and his " yea," " nay," and "verily I" You must spruce np, 
my fine fellow. 

Yeamer. I will be what you desire. I will become a ftust 
man, — yea, I will wear peg-tops. 

Sarah. And take me to the races in a dog-cart, like a lady — 

Yearner. Verily, I will back the favorite against the field. 

Sarah, I am fond of balls — you must take me to dances — 
you must dance yourself — 

Yearner, Yea, I will polk I 

Sarah, Give card parties — 

Yearner, Trump my adversary's court-card I 

Sarah. Take me to* theatres — 

Yearner, Ah, to see the Traviata — 

Sarah (aside), Mr. Arlington was right — there's no shock- 
ing him I 

Yearner, But we must keep all this a secret till v e are mar- 
ried — till — till thou hast the goodly dowry — till the old 
dowager goes the way of all flesh. Ah, ah I that will not be 
long first, and then — oh ! oh ! (Pokes her with his finger). 

Sarah (aside). The hypocritical villain! (Aloud.) Come, 
help yourself again I 

Yearner, Truly I will, for my heart is leaping with joy. 
(Fills his glass, and drinks.) Sweetheart, I pledge thee. (DrinJks 
again.) Then it is settled — we are betrothed, are we not? 

Sarah (going to the window — aside). Ah, there he is at the 
gate, and in his best clothes, poor fellow. (Aloud.) There's 
my young man as was. He'd better come up, and then you 
can tell him what has taken place, for I daren't do it. We 
must behave handsomely to him — tell him the truth, and ask 
him to have a glass of something. (She beckons to Bob.) He's 
coming the back way. 

Yearner. Is he pugnacious ? (In armmchair.) 

Sarah, No, rather snubbed. (Aside.) Does he mean his nose ? 
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Teamer (aside). Then will I bolly him. Yea, I will ex- 
hilarate myself with another glass, and terrify him with my 
demeanor. (Again kelps himself to drink,) 

Enter Bob Quorma, in his Sunday suit, l. 

Boh. Ah, Sarah Ann, I'm glad yon called me up, for my con- 
science was a-pricking so, that I couldn't stand solitude — and 
who do you l&ink I saw in the town ? Why, Uncle Jack, the 
fisherman, that I was telling you about ; but he didn't see me, 
and— Lord, how well you look in that dress ! Give me a kiss 
tor what I've done. 

Teamer (who is getting slightly queer from drinks comes for- 
vsard). Brimstone and treacle — no, I mean fire and brimstone ! 
who talks about such a profane thing as kicking — I mean 
kissing? 

Boh, I didn't see you, governor, and if I had, I don't know 
that I've said any harm; she happens to be my 5'oung woman. 
Yeamer. Stan' there! I shall divide my heads into seven- 
teen discourses. First — what's to become of us all ? Lastly, 
she's going to become Mrs. Yearner, and you've nothing to do 
with her. Yea, put that in your smoke and pipe it. 

Boh. Going to become Mrs. Deuce I She's not such a fool 
M that, I know. Speak, Sally, why don't you tell tills fellow 
he's making an ass of himself. 
Sarah. Alas I Bob, it's too true I 
Boh. What, that he's an ass ? 
Teamer. Oh, what a goodly thing is a donkey I 
Sarah, I'm sacrificed at the altar of duty. My mother has 
commanded me to accept his hand. 

Boh. Then you're a — I won't say what you are I But he's 
4 — 1 won't say what he is ! 

Teamer. I'll 'have a glass of brandy, and then I'll talk to 
you, my beloved young fWend. {Goes up and helps himself.) 
Now, woss that you shed 'bout me, ole fellow? 

Bob. Why, you're a hypocritical rascal — a black slieep, 
that taxes others with faults he commits himself — you, you're 
no man ! you're a nincumpoop I 

Teamer, My lamb, can you stand by and hear your darling 
Ezekiel called such an obnoxious thing as an income-tax ? 

Bob. And you, Sally — I see how it is — you sell yourself 
for money I After my loving you to the pitch I did, and set- 
ting my conscience a- working over-time for your sake 1 Tliis 
is, indeed, a trial ! 

Yearner. Trial — I'm the judge. Pris'ner, I fine you guilty. 
I shall pronounce the awful sentence — I put on the black cap. 
(Puts on his hat.) I sentence you to be taken hence — 

Bob. I'll be hanged if I stand this I (Bonnets Yeakner, 
knocking his broad-brimmed hat completely over his face^ then 
kicks him,) And now, Miss Sarah Ann, look out for yourself 
2* 
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— yoall hear of lue again, and future generations will see my 
wax-work in Madame Tassaud's chamber of horrors ! O my 
conscience I [Bushes outj door L. 

Sarah {calling after him). But, Bob ! Bob I Robert Quorms ! 
He's gone, poor fellow I I meant to tell him the truth I 

(Yearner, who has been making ineffectual and convulsive efforts 
to remove the hat from his face, strikes out right and left, and 
hits Arlington, who is just entering with Marian, c, — Ar- 
lington knocks him on to the sofa.) 

Arling. What is the matter? 

Ycarner (getting his hat off). Murder's the matter 1 I'm 
wounded in all my vital parts 1 Thieves I murder I what is to 
become of us all ? 

Sarah. Don't make such a noise — we shall have mother 
down upon us directly. 

Yearner. My lamb with mint sauce — my wife, with eight 
thousand, are you there? Ah, young Twiddlekeys, is that 
you ? Help yourself to some branny, ole fellow. {Fours otU, 
and drinks.) 

Marian. Gracious ! what is the matter with him? 

Arling. (aside to Sarah). I see our plot is far advanced. I 
guessed this was a weakness of his. 

Sarah. There's a husband for you I I was determined that 
when I did choose one, it should be either a parson or a soldier. 

Yearner. I'll be a soldier. Yea, I'll join the volunteers, and 
practise the goose-step. How should I look as a rifle ? 

Arling. (blackening a cork) . You want a mustache. (Paints 
a mustache on him.) 

Sarah. Now brush up your hair — that's it — - and this red 
velvet reticule will make a capital military cap. (Puts red bag 
on his head.) There's a military man for you. (A fiddler with- 
out strikes up a polka.) There's old Wilks, the blind fiddler. 

Arling. Now for a dance. (Polks Marian round the room.) 

(Sarah seizes Yearner and dances him round till he whirls into 
Mrs. Brefton's arms, as she enters with her nightcap on, r. — 
Mrs. Brefton screams as he polks her grotesquely, till they 
both sink exhausted on the sofa, — Mrs. Brefton, r. — Year- 
ner, L.) 

Yearner (sitting up). Wha's to become of us all? 

Mrs. B. (sitting up). Police I police I 

Yearner. It's Mother Brefton, — I'll pick her up. (Gets up, 
and attempts to lift her.) 

Mrs. B. (getting up, and repulsing him). Can this be the good 
Mr. Yearner? What a disgraceful sight! Inebriated! (He is 
approaching her.) Touch me not — I'm disgusted ! 

Yearner. No, you are not disgusting. Only you mustn't 
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keep US out of the money too long. You're sure yon*ve made 
your will all right? 
Mrs. B, What do I hear ? 

Teamer. Here's my wife — she loves me to distrashion I 
Sarah. Monster, away I After what you have said to my 
parent, do you think I'll ever give you my hand ? Insult me if 
yon will, but spare, oh, spare my maternal mother. {Crosses to 
^' and embraces Mas, BreJ'TOn. Yea^seh is approaching her.) 
Away, or see me fall a blackened corsair at your feet. {Atti- 
tude,) 

Yearner (coolly blowing his nose), Wha's the row? 
Enter Bob Quorms and Kidman, aflshermany l. 

^&. Now, Sarah Ann, I'm come to put a stopper on your 
game. My conscience hasn't been a- working for nothing — 
thisismy Uncle Jack I 

MaHan. My father I 

^ling. What? 

^r8.B. Kidman I 

Bob. Now, speak up. Uncle Jack ! 
. ,^*^- {pointing to Sarah). That girl aint your daughter, — 
Its an imposition! 

Boh. Hear — hear! 

Sarah (aside) . It's all up 1 

^id. My rascal of a nephew, here, stole the frock from my 
chest. 

^f8. B. How did you come by it? 

^id» I took it off the child with my own hands. 

^rs. B. Tou 9 

^id. Do you recollect your husband, when he was in trade, 
prosecuting a woman for passing a bad sovereign? That 
woman was my wife — it was the death of her. Out of revenge 
I kidnapped your child, and brought her up as my own. When 
yon came to Weymouth, I used to row you out in my boat. 
Yon happened to say you should like to adopt a child, and you 
took (not knowing it) your own daughter. There she stands ! 
All. Marian ! 

Kid, She had a mole on her left arm, which I hid by burn- 
ing. 

Mrs. B. I took her because she resembled my lost child. 
I feel your tale is true. My Lucinda, come to your mother's 
arms! 

Yeamer (who has been asleep on the sofa^ wakes up at the last 
words). You /ler mother ! She shall be my lamb, — I'll marry 
her! 

Kid. Why, that's the scamp that bolted from Weymouth 
with the cash-box of the "Benevolent Buffers' Society." 
All, Kascal ! 
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Tearner. Yea, the mnltitudc is on me I I will hold forth. 
My discoarse 1 shall divide into seventeen heads — 

Arling. Silence, or I'll break your head, as sure as my name 
is Arthur Arlinnton ! 

Kid. Any relation to old Stephen Arlington, of Stoke? 

Arling. Uis grand-nepliew, — but unacknowledged because 
poor. 

EM. Well, he died yesterday morning, and they say he's 
left you Stoke Manor, and five hundred a year. 

Arling. Then if so, may I hope that Mrs. Brefton will coun- 
tenance my suit to her lovely daughter? 

Mrs. B. If my child loves you she shall not be opposed. 

Tearner (behindf on sofa, aside), I shall marry the old wo- 
man! 

Sarah (sobbing). Missus, don't send me to the treadmill for 
imposing on you ; I won't do it again. 

Bob. What, is your conscience a- working now ? Mine has 
left off, and shut up shop. 

Mrs. B. My delight is so great that I can forgive anything. 

Arling. And if my fortune proves real, 1*11 present you with 
a hundred pounds. 

Sarah. Oh, thank you ! And won't you forgive me, Bob, for 
having made a breach in our love? 

Bob. Never. First you set my conscience a-working, and 
then you cast me off for another. There's a pair of breaches 
between us that can never be repaired. 

Arling. But when I tell you that she on\y pretended to accept 
this slimy hypocrite to do us a service — 

Bob. Didn't she? Then, Sarah Ann, come to my arms. I 
think, after that, she ought to be brought out in the "Lives of 
Remarkable Women," in penny parts. 

Kid, I've been an out and out rascal, I have. But I took 
care of the girl while I had her, and I've done the best now to 
ease my conscience. 

Bob. Do forgive him ! He's a noble old villain, after all I 

Sarah. Ah, we've all been ftiU of faults ; but we generally 
get forgiveness ftom our friends here, for if they refuse to 
give us a good character — 

Tearner (waking up c). What is to become of us all? 

Yeabner. 

Mbs. B. Marian. Abung. Sarah. Bob. Eidmax. 

b. curtaix. l. 
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SCENE. — Drawing'iroom in Mr. Lothhury*8 Bouse, elegantly 

fumUhed — doora, r., i.., and c. 

liUCY discovered at work, r., Mr. Lothbury, l., reading 

newspaper. 

Loth. Lucy, my love, how is it I find you out of spirits, out 
of— 

Lacy. Humor you were about to add, papa. I — I don't 
know — 

Loth. Nothing pleases you. 

Lucy. N — no. 

Loth. And yet, everybody studies your pleasure, and as for 
me — 

Ltkcy (rising) . Oh I papa your goodness — 

Loth. Pooh, pooh I don't thank me ; ever since your poor 
mother's death, I've had no one to work for but you, Lucy. If 
it hadn't been for you, I should have thrown off the yoke long 
Ago ; but as it is, in doubling my fortune, I flatter myself Pm 
doubling my child's happiness. 

Lucy. Oh! who knows better than I, your generosity? 
(They rise and go down.) 

Loth. (l.). Generosity, nonsense, my dear I it is only justice. 
It is some satisfaction to think you're amply provided for, but 
I should like to see you more than provided for, Lucy, I should 
like to see you settled. 

Lucy (r.). You wish me to leave you, papa? 

Loth. On the contrary, I want you to stay by my side, but 
there's plenty of room in this house for a third person. 

Lucy (aside). A third person 1 Oh, dear, the old, old story. 

Loth. Think of our city connection, my love. Run through 
the list of our acquaintance — why, one word and Capel Court 
is at your feet ; one smile from those lips and Lloyds and 
Lombard street are in your lap. 

Lucy. But I don't want Lombard street in my lap. I don't 
love — 

8 
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Loth. Love! what has love to do with it? I know, better 
than yon, what goes to make op the grand total of matrimonial 
enjoyment. A round sam in the Three Per Cents., a snng 
villa, an honest man, and — and — and a brougham and pair, 
ought to make any woman happy. 

Lucy. There's not much romance about that. 

Loth. No; but there's reality, there's comfort. Now, for 
instance, here's the son of my old friend Cosway, who's to pay 
us a visit to-day, he — 

Lucy. But I've never seen him. 

Loth. No more hav^e I, but I've heard a great deal about 
him. In early days his father did me an important service ; a 
speculation in which I had embarked, threatened immediate 
failure ; he rescued me Arom ruin, perhaps disgrace Owing to 
his retirement years have elapsed since we met, but I shall be 
proud to prove my gratitude to the father, by holding out a 
welcome hand to the son. 

Lucy. Of course, papa, but that's no reason for my accepting 
his hand, when he holds it out to me. 

Loth. Report speaks in his flavor; they say he has good 
looks, good manners, good temper, and a good fortune, besides 
he's a man of business — has seen a great deal of the world — 

Lucy. Ah, that means he's been very wicked. 

Loth. And has rubbed oflf the country rust by a long conti- 
nental trip. Now, what do you say to that picture? 

Lucy. Why, that if the original Is as good as the copy, he 
must be irresistible. But seriously, dear papa, I must decline, 
I — I can't — 

Loth. You mean you won't; but why, Lucy? 

Lucy. Don't press me, papa. In justice to myself — to 
another — I'm obliged — 

Loth. Obliged! to another! Lucy, what does this mean? 

Lxicy. Well, papa, if you'll promise not to scold me — you 
won't scold me, will you ? 

Loth. I daren't! I have not the courage. {Goes and sUSy r. 
o/l. table, Lucy sits on stool at his side.) 

Lucy. You remember, then, when — 

Loth. Yes, my love. 

Lucy. When — when I was quite a child — 

Loth. Well, well ! 

Lucy. 1 used to be very much attached to — to — 

Loth. Confectionery. 

Lucy. S vveeter than that — to — to — Cousin Tom. 

Loth. Cousin Tom ! you don't mean to say, Lucy, you've 
thrown your affections away on that — 

Lucy. Now, if you're going to be angry, I won't say another 
word. It was by your own desire he passed some months with 
us. He and I were naturally thrown together, we laughed at 
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the same jokes, cried over the same lessons, played at the 
same games. 
Loth. Darby and Joan in ping fore^j t. \^jtt *i , 
Lucy. This very day, five years ago, he left ns to seek his 
fortune. Just before parting, we exchanged mutual pledges 
of afTection. He gave me tl}ls thimble, and I presented him 
ipvith a scarf pin, — a death's head and cross-bones. 

Loth. A death's head and cross-bones I Appropriate symbol 
of buried love. And you've never seen him since ? 
Lucy. Never, but — 
Loth. Where? 

Lucy. In my dreams. Still we meet. 
Loth. Meet? 

Lucy. Tes, in fancy — we made an agreement to go out 
^'very ftdl moon, and register our vows. There's no harm in 
looking at the moon, papa I 

Loth. N — no, I suppose not, as long as you don't look at 
le man in it. 
Lucy. And now you know the whole truth, and the reason 

I'm determined not to marry Mr. Newington Cos way. 
Xoth. And I'm resolved you shan't throw yourself away on 
it young scapegrace. 
Jjucy. What ! you'd have me break my promise ? 
Jxtth. Like pie-crust. 

J^ucy. Never I Well, papa, without your consent, I promise 
^^ot to see Tom. But my word is sacred, and I won't break it, 

xio, not for flfby Mr. Cosways. 

JLoth. (aside). No use arguing the point with her, so I sup- 
pose I must be content with a compromise. (Aloud.) But 
^itat's to be done, my dear? We expect Mr. Cosway every 
**^3tant. 

-Zjuey. Write at once, and — No ; a letter won't be in time. 
-^ , yes, a telegram, — the very thing. (^Getting pen, ink, paper, 
^*<5.) Now then, sit down, like a dear, good papa, and pack 
'^^^H off at once. 

Xoth. (at table, writing). Pack him off — the son of my old 
^*^end I (Sighing.) This is hospitality. I suppose I must tell 
"^Ha the truth. There (folding paper in envelope and giving it 
*^ liUCY), it is done. 

Xucy (ringing bell, r.). Now to send it off. 
Loth. Off. I wish it was off my mind. 
lAusy. What a brilliant idea I 

Enter Susan, r. door. 

{To Susan). Here Susan, tell John to take this to the telegraph 
office. " Mr. Newington Cosway, Morley's Hotel." 

Susan. Yes, miss — but — 

Lucy. WeU? 

1* 
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Susan. Please, miss, John has got bis day oat; and don't I 
wish he'd got me with it. 

Lucy, Then, put on your bonnet, and run with it yourself. 
Stay — here's the money, and make haste. 

Susan. Yes, miss. {Aside.) I'll be as long as I can ; and, 
oh ! won't I have a chat with the butcher's young man ? 

lExU, L. 

Loth, And now, my dear, as that melancholy task is dis- 
posed of, I think (looking at watch) it is about time for my 
ante-prandial nap. (Going r. 2 e.) So mind, Lucy, don't let 
me be disturbed. 

Lucy. No, papa, a nap will do you good ; and I'll take a turn 
in the garden, and superintend the verbena cuttings. 

Loth, (aside). Cuttings I I've made a pretty cutting, — cut 
the son of my best friend. 

Lucy (at door, c). But, papa, no more, please, of Mr. New- 
ington Cosway. 

Loth, (at door, k.). And remember, Lucy, this is the last of 
Cousin Tom. lExit Lothbury, r. 2 e., Luct, c. 

Enter Susan, r. 2 e., with telegraphic message. 

Susan (looking at money). Twenty words for sixpence — 
who'd a thought it? My, what a lot of love one might send for 
a shilling ! I don't fancy them telegrams, though ; they're too 
busiuess-llke for my taste. There's no sentiment about 'em ; 
and then they takes your breath so short when you gets 'em ; — 
they send your heart right up into your mouth like a — Taking 
of hearts, that reminds me of the butcher's young man. He 
was to bring a beautifUl little dish of fry — lambs' fry — for the 
kitchen dinner. If there's one thing to my mind, that looks 
more delicate than another, reposing in its bed of parsley, It's 
lambs' fry and — 

Enter Mr. Newington Cosway, c. 

Cosway. I beg your pardon. 

Susan (aside). A gentleman I 

Cosway. Mr. Lothbury's, I believe ? 

Lucy. Yes, sir ; but master's not at home. 

Cosway (l.). Not at home — very strange! 

Susan (r.). Yes, sir, so it is ; but we are told to say so. 

Cosway. Oh, of course you are quite right to obey orders. 

Susan. We don't do that in this 'ouse, sir ; we follow in- 
structions. 

Cosway. Ah I a distinction without a difference. I think, 
though, if your master was aware Mr. Cosway — 

Susan. Cosway, sir? Not Newington Cosway, Morley's 
Hotel ? 

Cosway. Precisely ! 
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Susan. Here yon are, sir. {Giving message,) I was just on 
my way with it to the office. 

Cosway (aside), A telegraphic message. What can this 
mean. {Coming down — opening note — reads.) Hollo? what's 
this? "Dear boy — Don't come— no go — loves another — 
O^onsin Tom." Short and sweet, npon my word. (Aloud,) 
<Z?OQsin Tom, — who the dickens is Coosin Tom? 
Susan, Why, Miss Lucy's young man, sir. 
Cosway, Eh I young man? You don't mean to say that 
J^p^iss Lothbury — 

. Susan, Don't 1 1 Bless you, they was as thick as thieves — I 
"Ec^ean as tender as turtles. It gave Miss Lucy a turn, I can 
"ti^ll you, when Mr. Thomas went oflf to foreign parts. 
Cosway, Oh ! he's abroad, is he ? 

Susan, Yes, in the Injies; something in the ginger ami 
]P^i<jkle line. 

Cosway, Ginger and pickle line I that's about my line at 
p^:Kresent, and a pretty hot line too. 

Susan, Yes, sir; he's a merchant at Jellylybad, or some 
^^"fclier bad place. We haven't seen him these five years. 

Cosway (aside). And I'm under orders ft'om tlie home 

™^partment to present myself at our friend Lothbury's with a 

y^^w to entering into a connubial state with his lovely daugh- 

^^^i:, and because the lovely daughter has got a cousin — a male 

!^J>iisin — a Tom — I'm to make myself scarce. I don't see it. 

l^iTe years. (Beflecting,) Yes — no — yes. I will ; there's no 

^Hae to be lost — it is a bold stroke, but I'll chance it. (xiloud 

^ Susan.) Here, you, what's your name, do you see that? 

K^blding out Jive-pound note.) 

Susan, A fl'-pun note, as I live, crisp as crape ! 
Cosway. Exactly ; it's all right — name at the back — genu- 
^e water-mark ; put it in your pocket (giving it to her), and 
^U Mr. Lothbury a gentleman's waiting to see him on pressing 
*^Usiness. 

Susan, O sir I but, sir, — 

Cosway (rising). The maid who hesitates is lost. Oflf with 
you, — obey orders. I beg your pardon, follow instructions. 

[Exit Susan, r. 2 e. 
(Alone.) Five years, —hasn't seen him for five years, and yet 
she can't get him out of her head — I mean her heart. Come, 
that's a good trait, at any rate; nothing like constancy, es- 
pecially in a woman. The rarer the jewel the greater the 
value. Five years ! Tom must be a good deal changed in that 
time. Well, if it comes to that, so am I. I wonder whether 
Pm like Tom ? Oh, I must be I I'll make up my mind that I 
am; there's no chance of discovery, travelling alters people 
so — it has altered me. I feel rather nervous though. If I — 
I succeed in connubial! zing sweet nineteen, I may be indicted 
" for obtaining goods under false pretences." Well, nothing 
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yentnre, nothing win. Gad I but I will win Lucy Lothbury, or 
my name is not Newington — I mean Tom. {Going up.) Nice 
snug little box this. One might make Mrs. Newington Cosway 
very Jolly in this snrburban paradise. {Looks oiU cU c. door.) 

Lothbury (entering b. 2 e. Aside). Pressing business? 
What can be the matter? Nothing wrong in the city, I hope. 
(Seeing Cosway.) Oh, there's the gentleman I (jGhing towards 
Cosway.) Pray, sir, may I inqaire — 

Cosway (turning round — aside). My uncle, I suppose? 
(Aloud.) Eh? 

Loth, (r. c). My servant informed me you wished to speak 
to me, Mr. — Mr. — May I ask the favor of your name ? 

Cosway (l, c, aside). I — I wonder what my name is? I 
— I'll appeal to his feelings, and go in in for a little pathos. 
(Aloud.) What I Mr. Lothbury, have you so soon forgotten 
me ? Have five short years played such havoc with the features 
so familiar in boyhood? 

Loth. Gracious goodness, what do I hear? 

Cosway. What do you hear, Mr. Lothbury? why the still, 
clear voice of consanguinity. 

Loth. Can I believe my eyes ! 

Cosway. And ears — you can — Uncle — 

Loth. Tom I 

Cosway. Come to my arms. 

Loth, (receding). This is an unexpected pleasure. 

Cosway. You look surprised. 

Loth, (aside). Well I may be. (Aloud.) You — yoifre 
very mnch changed, Tom. 

Cosway (aside). I said so. 

Loth. You're grown, Tom. 

Cosway (aside). I thought so. (Aloud.) Five years, you 
know, uncle, do alter — 

Loth. Not my resolution, no — no. Tom, you vagabond, 
come here, sir. I'm charmed, delighted to see you. Now 
you've only one thing to do to gain my eternal esteem, and — 

Cosway. That is — 

Loth. Go. 

Cosway. Go? 

Loth. Yes. Hitherto you've drawn upon me for two hun- 
dred pounds a-year. 

Cosway. Nonsense ! — I mean generous creature. 

Loth. That allowance shall be doubled on your departure. 
To be frank with you, Tom, Lucy has told me all. 

Cosway. Oh, all ! 

Loth. Everything; down to the thimble and the death's 
head and cross-bones. 

Cosway (aside). Thimble — death's head and cross-bones. 
(Aloud.) But I assure you — 

Loth. It's of no use, so take it like a philosopher. My mind 
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is made up. Lucy marries the son of my old friend Newington 
Cosway. 

Cosway (aside). Capital I What a jolly old uncle my father- 
in-law is to be sure I 

Loth. Now, Tom, you see the position. 

Cosway (aside). And if I*m not master of it, it shan't be my 
fault. (Aloud.) And does she — does Lucy fancy this fellow ? 
this — Newington Butts. 

Loth. Cosway — Cosway. No; can't bear the idea of him. 
She has never seen him ; no more have I. But I must find 
some way of bringing the young folks together. 

Cosway. Oh, that's easy enough. 

Loth. Of course ; and as " two is company, and three is 
none," why you see, Tom, there's no room for you and Mr. 
Newington Cosway at the same time. 

Cosway (aside). Don't be too sure of that. 

Loth. So now, my dear boy, the sooner you're off the better. 

Lucy (running in, c). Oh, papa, here's such a strange per- 
son at the gate ; he wants to see you on very particular busi- 
ness. Here's his card (giving it), which Susan gave me. 

Loth, (aside to Cosway). Don't look — don't speak. (Head- 
ing card.) "Solomon" — "Solomon." I wonder what Sol- 
omon this can be ? 

Lucy. And what do you think, papa, he says ? He says — 

Loth. Yes, my love. 

Lucy. He says Cousin Tom has come back ! 

Cosway (aside). Ah I 

Lucy. And he wants to speak to you about him. 

Loth, (to Cosway). Eh? about you! (Becollecting.) Fugh! 
What have I done ? 

Lucy. What ? (Looking at Cosway.) 

Loth, (getting in front of Cosway). N-nothing, my love. I 
was only saying that — 

Lucy. No — you can't deceive me. The eyes, the nose, the 
hair I Yes, it is — it must be he ! (Bunning to Cosway.) Tom ! 

Cosway. Lucy ! 

Loth, (aside). I've put my foot in it. (Sinks in chair, r.) 

Lucy. But how you're altered, Tom ! — for the better, I 
mean ; isn't he, papa ? 

Cosway. And to think of your remembering me I 

Loth. Oh, trust a woman's memory! it's as long as her 
tongue ! 

Lucy. Do you know, papa, directly I saw him, I had a pre- 
sentiment — a — a sort of sensation. But you wouldn't under- 
stand that sort of sensation ; would he, Tom ? 

Cosway (aside). She's delicious. 

Loth, (reading card). " Solomon, Solomon, St. Mary Axe." 
I wonder what he's got to say about you 1 No good I'll be 
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bound. {To Coswat). Now mind, dont forget — no non- 
sense, on your word. 
Cotway. Trust me, on the word of Cousin Tom. 

[EXU., LOTHBUBT, O. 

(Aside.) Now then to make hay while the sun shines. {AlovdJ) 
Ahem! 

Lucy. Did yon speak, Tom? 

Cosvjay, No. Miss Lothbury. 

Luqf, Miss Lothbury I And why not, Lucy ? 

Cosway, I was afraid uncle mightn't like — 

Luqf, Oh, never mind papa I He always lets me do as I 
like ; and I like to call you Tom. 

Co9way. Well, it is more sociable, isn't it? (They sit,) 

Lucy. Yes, like old times. Ah, those were happy times, 
Tom. 

Cosway. Weren't they? 

Lucy. I often think over the merry days. Do you remember 
the summer at Ramsgate ; what ftm we had on the sands, — the 
limpets and the star-flsh, and the little green crabs in the 
pools ? 

Cosway. Ha! ha! ha! The crabs? Don't H And didn't 
they bite, eh ? 

Lucy. Think of your recollecting that! And then the 
shrimps at Pegwell Bay, eh, Tom ? You haven't forgotten 
Peg well? 

Cosway. And how we pegged well into the thick bread and 
butter ; I should think not. And I say, Lucy, the periwinkles, 
eh ? A penny a pint, pin included. 

Lucy. And then poor Aunt Maria. How angry she used to 
be when we put the wet seaweed down her back 1 

Cosway. Wasn't she, poor soul 1 Let me see — she must be 
getting on now — 

Lucy. Getting on, Tom! Why, what are you thinking 
about ? She has been dead these three years ! 

Cosway {aside). That was a squeak. (^Aloud.) Of course. 
How ridiculous ! When I said getting on — I meant getting 
off. 

Lucy. . And then, Tom, when we used to live at the little 
cottage at Hampstead ; shall you ever forget the donkeys ? 

Cosway. And your being kicked off opposite Jack Straw's 
Castle. (^Aside.) That's safe. 

Lucy. No, it was you, Tom, in Aront of the Spaniards. 

Cosway. But I say it was you, Lucy. 

Lucy. And our being caught in the storm? 

Cosway, And how wet we got. 

Lucy. To be sure. Oh, what a memory you've got, Tom ! 

Cosway (aside). That's lucky. I'm beginning to believe I 
am Cousin Tom. (They rise.) 

Lucy (l.). And then, the night before you went away. 
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Cosway, Oh, what a night that was ! 

Lucy. The promise we made to — (Jjooking up.) Yoa re- 
znember? 

Cosvoay, Eh? oh, up there I oh, yes! 
Lucy. Well, IVe not missed a single night. 
Cosway. No more have I. {Aside.) What the aeace can 
^Iiemean? 

Lucy. . And my letters — you haven't burnt them ? 
Cosway. Not an envelope, on my honor I and mine? 
Lucy. Every word here. (PoirUing to her heart.) 
Cosway. And yon're not sorry to see me ? 
Lxwy. O Tom! (^Taking out handkerchief.) I cannot help It. 
Cosway. No more can I. {Kissing herS) 

Enter Lothbury, c. 

Loth. Heyday ! heyday ! So this is your notion of keeping 
your word, taking — 

Lucy (l.). Taking — No, papa, I gave it him. 

Cosway (r.). What a little brick I {Aloud.) Come, uncle, 
^><i>n't be angry ; make some allowance for five years. 

Xoth. (c.) Five years ! You shan't stay here five minutes. 

Jjwyy. What, papa ! you're going to send Tom away ? 

•Loth. It is absolutely necessary, my love. His interest, or 
^'^.ther Mr. Solomon's interest, demands it. Oh, you may 
^^^11 look ashamed. {Producing hill.) There 1 

Cosway. A bill at six months ? 

Xoth. Exactly — dishonored by you. 

Cosway. Eh ? 

Jjoth. And discharged by me. 

Cosway {aside). That's fortunate. 

Xoth. See — your own signature — Thomas Vane ! 

Cosway. Oh I {Aside.) So my name is Vane. 

Loth. And there are half a dozen more over due. But I 
J^on't stand it. ( To Lucy.) No, I'll pay his fare to Bologne, 
^ save him ftrom the bailiff^, but not a shilling more. 

Lucy, O Tom ! can this be true ? In debt, in danger — 

Cosway {aside). I shall be in Whitecross Street if I don't 
*pokout. {Aloud.) No, no, Lucy! Appearances, are, I con- 
fess, against me ; but I can explain — 

Loth. What ! the Paris affair ? 

Cosway. Paris affair! 

Lucy. Paris affair! Tom, what does this mean? 

Cosway. I'll be hanged if I know ; ask him. 

Lucy. Papa, what is this mystery? 

Loth. Those were Mr. Solomon's words ; he didn't go fur- 
ther — 

Cosway. Further ! He has gone far enough ! 

Loth. Come, sir, — confess. 

Lucy. You reftise ; you are then guilty. Can this be tlie 
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same Tom who, five years ago, gave me this pledge of his 
affection ? ( Taking thimble from ker pockety then looking at Cos- 
WAYS scarf.) And yours, sir — ah I where is yoors ? 

Coswaif, Aiy thimble I (Aside.) Confound it, she must have 
given me a thimble. This is thimble-rig, with a vengeance, 
and hang me if I can spot the pea. 

Lucy (pointing to pin). That is a horse-shoe; mine was a 
death's head and cross-bones. 

Cosway (aside), A death's head and cross-bones. Does she 
take me for an undertaker? Tills is an extinguisher. (Aloud.) 
The fact is I — I — 

Loth, (aside). Capital! (Subbing his hands,) Nothing could 
be better ! 

Lucy. I see ; you have given it to — to another. 

Cosway, What ! you believe me capable of — 

Lucy. Anything — everything. I could have forgiven your 
debts — your extravagance — but the death's head and cross- 
bones, that I bought with my own money in the Burlington 
Arcade — (sobbing) n — never — never. 

Loth, (aside). This suits my book to a T. (Aloud.) And 
now, as that's settled — I mean as you're settled — we'll — 

Enter Susan, l. 

(7b Susan). Well, what do you want? 

Susan, If you please, sir, here's a young gentleman at the 
gate, — a strange gentleman. 

Loth, (aside). A stranger. By Jove it must be. (To Lucy.) 
Mr. Cosway — not a doubt of it I 

Lucy. But the telegram. (To Susan.) Didn't you send it ? 

Susan. No, miss — that is, miss — please, miss — this gen- 
tleman, miss — took it, miss — quite permiscous like, miss. 

Lucy (to Cosway). And you've read it? 

Cosway. Every syllable. 

Loth. Well, then, you know the worst ; so that's fortunate. 
Come, my dear, dry your eyes, and brighten yourself up to 
receive our young friend — 

Lucy (aside). Whose very name I detest. (Aloud to Cos- 
way.) Ah ! this is all your doing ; but you'll be sorry for it. 
I — I'll go and make myself (sobbing) p — pleasant and agree- 
able to Mr. Cosway, and all to p — punish you. 

Loth. That's right ; that's filial affection. ( To Cosway.) As 
for you, sir, take my advice, and — and the Bologne packet. 

[Exit LoTHBiTRY, Lucy, and Susan, l. 2 e. 

Cosway (alone). It strikes tne I've made a mess of my mat- 
rimonial isiffair, — the bailiffs on one side, and ^ combustible, I 
may say eruptive, father-in-law on the other ; and then the girl 
of my heart driven to desperation, and, may be, tlie Divorce 
Court. Cheerful and encouraging. " It'll never do to give it 
up so." Better tear off the mask, and (reflecting) — No, that 
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won't do ; I must stick to Tom. Let me see — let me see. 
(^Pacing up and down room.) 

Vane (entering l.). I wonder If I*m in time. If Solomon — 
(Seeing Cos way). Hallo I I beg your pardon. 

Cosway. Eh? 

Vane, Mr. Lothbury here? 

Cosway. Just gone. 

Vane, And Miss Lothbury? 

Cosway, Followed his example. 

Vane (aside). Who can this fellow be? 1*11 pump him. 
(Alottd.) A — a Mend of the family, eh ? 

Cosway. From my cradle. (Sits r. of r. table.) 

Vane, Oh I (Sits l. o/r. table.) I say, you won't blow upon 
me? 

Cosway, Blow upon you? (Aside,) Very odd youth. 

Vane. Between friends then, how about Solomon? 

Cosway. Solomon? 

Vane. Ay, Solomon, St. Mary Axe — moist party, with a 
beak — and — 

Cosway, A bill ? 

Vane. The very man. 

Cosway. Gone not a quarter of an hour. 

Vane, Then I'm too late ; and my uncle? 

Cosway, Your uncle ? 

Vane. Lothbury. 

Cosway. Lothbury your uncle. (Aside.) By Jove, this Is 
the mixed pickle party. (Aloud.) Then you're Tom — Cousin 
Tom? 

Vane. Of course I am, and I wish I was anybody else. It's 
no joke, I can tell you, to be in my shoes. 

Cosway. No, I should think not. (Aside.) I've tried *em 
and they're a precious tight fit. 

Vane, But about Solomon and the bill I 

Cosway (taking it from pocket and giving it to Vanb). There 
it is. 

Vane, Paid ! what an old trump I But how about the other 
matter, — the Paris affair? 

Cosway, The Paris affair? 

Vane. Ay ! does old Lothbury smell a rat? 

Cosway. Smell a rat? Why should he smell a rat? I aint 
fond o' smellin' rats, are you? 

Vane, Does he twig Virginie ? 

Cosway, Twig Virginie ? I hope not ; he's a widower, sir. 

Vane, Pshaw I you know what I mean. 

Cosway. I'll be shot if I do. 

Vane, Oh! so much the better; we won't talk about it. 
But, I say I don't much like declaring myself —don't fancy 
breaking the ice. Lothbury rides very rusty. 

Cosway, Very likely — can't say — never got on his back. 
2 
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Vane, Let me see, five years is a long time, he mightn't 
remember me ; if I could only — 

Casway. Pass yourself off as somebody else — the very 
thing ! 

Vane, Yes. 

Cosway. Now*s your chance. They expect a young fellow 
here to-day, a suitor for Miss Lucy. I happen to know he can't 
come. 

Vane, Splendid! And his name? 

Cosway, Cosway, Kewington Cosway. 

Vane, I've heard of him ; commercial chap. Isn't he? 

Cosway, Commercial — one of the tip-top city houses. 

Vane, Never mind — I'll be a tip-top city house. Ill be 
Cosway — Newington Cosway, by Jingo, sir, you're — (a* 
Cosway looks at his scarf), £h I what's the matter? A spider? 

Cosway (aside). It is my /unerea/ present, — the death's 
head and cross-bones. (Aloud,) I — I was only admiring 
your plu. 

Vane, Neat, isn't it? My cousin Lucy gave it to me, poor 
little soul, when I went away. 

Cosioay. Oh ! that'll never do, you'll be detected at once ; 
we must have it out. (Takes pin otU,) I'll lend you mine. 

Vane, I never thought of that. (Aside,) He is a genius. 
(Lothbury heard speaking without^ i«. 2. e.) 

Cosway, What's that? Voices I We musn't be seen to- 
gether — I'll be off. (Going q,) 

Vane, But — 

Cosway, All right, put a bold face on it. Keep your pecker 
up, Newington. Go it, Cosway. [ExU Cosway, c. 

Etiter Lothbury and Lucy, l. 2 b. 

Loth, A thousand pardons, my dear Mr. — Mr. — 

Vane (aside,) My uncle ! (Aloud.) Cosway ! 
Loth, (aside to Lucy). Didn't I say so, my love? 

Vane (aside). The old buffer has grown as gray as a badger. 
Loth, Permit me to have the honor of presenting my daugU* 
ter, — Lucy, my love, Mr. Newington Cosway. 
Lucy (bowing stiffly, aside). What a difference ftoxa Tom I 

Vane, AH right, -^ she has forgotten me. 
Loth, I trust you experienced no difficulty in finding us oat, 
my dear Newington ; we are rather remote here. 

Vane, Oh, yes, regular garroting country. 
Lucy (aside). What a wretch after Tom I 
Loth, I hope you don't feel tired. 

Vane, No, thank ye, not a bit ; but I feel ■** ahem I 
Loth, Hungry, eh? 

Vane, Oh, yes, hungry, that's it. 

Loth, Dear, dear. How very remiss of me, to be sure I 
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Lqcj, my love, WL take Mr. Cosway at once into the dining- 
room. 

Lucy, Pray do, papa. (Aside to Lothburt.) And I shan't 
break my heart if you don't bring him back. 

Vane (aside). I wish she wouldn't look at me so. 

Loth, (to Lucy). Poor fellow, he's shy. For my part I 
admire his delicacy. ( To Yane, crossing to r.) Come, my dear 
sir, let me lead the way. (Aloitd*) Poor boy, just like me 
when I first encountered the late Mrs. Lothbury. 

[Exit Lothbury and Vane, r. 2 b. 

Lucy. Actually going to eat. In love, and with an appetite 
— the monster! And this creature is my destiny. The reflec- 
tion is too horrible ! His dress is bad enough, but his man- 
ners, oh ! — and after Tom too. What can this Paris mystery 
be I False Tom; his silence condemns him. He must have 
been robbed of his heart, and the death's head and cross-bones, 
by some fascinating enchantress ; he couldn't have given away 
his love willingly. 

Enter Cosway, c. 

Oh, Tom ! Tom ! Ill never forgive you, never ; but I can't for- 
get you, Tom I 

Cosway (aside). 1 said she was constant. (Aloud.) Miss 
Lothbury. (Coming forioard, r.) 

Lucy (starting). You here, sir I 

Cosway. But for a moment, to bid you a long farewelL 

Lucy. I have nothing to say. 

Cosway. To me, no — to another, yes. Oh, happy Cosway I 
to find himself reflected in your eyes. 

Lucy. You have no one to reproach but yourself. I am my 
own mistress. I presume I may bestow my hand where I 
please. 

Cosway. Your hand, yes, — but your heart ? 

Lucy. Sir ! you forget yourself 1 

Cosway. But I don't forget you, Lucy. Listen — 

Lucy. I won't listen. I am too proud. 

Cosway. Proud I And if it comes to that, so am I — too 
proud to keep even this bauble as the memento of a withered 
passion. There — (About to take pin from his scarf.) 

Lucy. What ! the pin I gave you ? the death's head and — 

Cosway. Cross-bones complete. (She snatcfies it from hinij 
taking his cravat with it.) 

Lucy. But you said you'd given it to another I 

Cosway. No, excuse me, you said so. 

Lucy. But you didn't deny it. 

Cosioay. Of course not ; how could I contradict a lady ? 

Lucy. Oh, Tom, how I've wronged you I but you'll forgive 
me, won't you, Tom? 
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Cosway, And you'll not forget me, Lucy? (Embracing,) 
Ab, this is pleasant. 

Luqf, Isn't it, Tom ? Like old times. 

Coaway. And yon won't marry Newington? 

Lucy, Never, Tom, never — not if — 

Cosicay (aside). Yon know it. (Aloud.) Bravo I Ah, foot- 
steps ! 

Luqf. Oh ! if papa should see us I 

Cosway, We're dead men — at least, I'm a dead man. I'll 
make myself scarce I 

Luqf, Quick! quick! 

Cosway (returning), I've forgot. 

Lucy, What? 

Cosway. My Cupid's arrow — my true lover's knot. I mean 
(taking it) my death's head and cross-bones — and you, Lucy, 
don't give in, but mind you stick fast to Cousin Tom. [Exit. c. 

Lucy (alone). What a relief to be convinced of Tom's 
innocence ! Oh, here comes this dreadful suitor of mine ! I've 
a great mind to be honest and speak the truth , and tell him I 
hate him ! 

Enter Vane, r. 2 e. 

Vane (aside). That old East India has given me a little 
courage. Bichard, that is Tom, is himself again. (Seeing Iajcy.) 
My cousin ! I'm half inclined to make a clean breast. I will 
too! 

Vane^^^] Q'09^^^^^)' ^^^'^ you think? — 

Vane. Oh 1 after you, Miss Lothbury. 

Lucy. To be candid, then, Mr. Cosway, I was about to ob- 
serve, you don't appear to be particularly attached to me. 

Vane, And I was going to remark, you don't seem to care a 
button about me. 

Lucy, Ah ! you're right. Now we shall get on capitally. The 
fact is — 

Vane, Don't be afraid ; out with it ! 

Lucy, I love somebody else. 

Vane (aside). So do I. (Aloud,) And that somebody ? 

Lucy, Is my Cousin Tom ! 

Vane (aside). That'll never do. 

Lucy. Yes, as children, we were attached. 

Vane, As children very likely. But you must remember, 
Miss Lothbury, people change. 

Lucy, Some people, but not Tom. You don't know him as 
well as I do. 

Vane (aside). Don't I. (Aloud,) But I am told he is in- 
corrigible. 

Lucy, I don't care. 

Vane, That he's in diflaculties. 
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Lwsg, I don't care. 

Vane, In debt. 

Lucy, I don't care. 

Vaine, And what's more, that he's married. 

Lucy, Married! Tom married? I don't believe it! 

Vane, Fact, I assure you, to a charming little woman, too. 
Vlrginie's not to be sneezed at. 

Lucy, Virginie? 

Vane, Ay I Virginie Vivienne, a dear good little modiste, 
he fell in love with not a month ago at Chateau Rouge. 

Lucy, A milliner? Chateau Rouge? (Aside.) So this is 
the Paris affair — married. (Aloud,) And you're certain? 

Vane. O ! I'll swear to it I 

Lucy (aside). Perfidious creature leafier his vows and 

(Crossing, b., calls) O papa, papa! 

EnCer Lothbury, r. 

Loth. Well, my love, what is the matter? 

Lucy. Oh ! what do you think, papa, Tom — 

Loth. Well, my love, what of him ? 

Lucy, He is married I 

Loth, Married ? 

Lucy, Yes, and to a French milliner without a penny. 

Loth, And without a character, who knows ? And he has 
the impertinence to come here, and oh ! horrible ! but I've done 
with him. I wash my liands of him. I cast him off forever ! 

Vane (aside). Pleasant prospect. This comes of honesty. 

Loth. Only let me catch him on my Brussels again, and h:ing 
me if I don't kick him out of the window. 

Vane (about to run out, c). Eh? 

Loth, (pulling him back). Don't be alarmed, my dear boy, 
make allowance for the feelings of a father. What do you say 
to a 'bus to Doctor' Commons for the license ? 

Vane, License ! (Aside,) He's Inciting me to commit big- 
amy! 

Lucy. Hush I here he comes. Be calm, papa, I implore — 

Loth, To oblige you, I will. 

Enter Coswat, l. 

(To Cosway). Now, Mr. Vane, a word with you, sir. 

Vane. Vane ! (Aside to Lucy.) And that party is — 

Lucy, My Cousin Tom ! 

Vane. Cousin Tom? (Aside.) Then Virginie must have 
committed bigamy. ( They all converse in dumb show, r. corner,) 

Cosway, Halloa! all dumb! Are you rehearsing a funeral? 

Loth, 1 wish it was yours, young man, for your sake. 

Cosway, Thank ye — you're very kind. 

Lucy, And you, sir, — you still brazen it out? There was a 

2* 
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time when I honored, respected, nay, more, when I loved yea, 
Thomas Vane ; but now that your perfidy is revealed — 

Cosway. £h ? then you know all — the little deception ? 

iMh, lie calls bigamy a little deception. 

Lucy. I do, everything; still, for the sake of your wretched 
wife — 

Cosxcaij. Wretched wlfel why, who has been telling yon 
that? 

Vane, 1 have — I've told all. Tom's marriage — 

Cosway. What do I hear? Tom's marriage! Cousin Tom 
married ? Ha, ha, ha ! I mean, hip, hip, hip, hurrah I 

Loth, (l.). Upon my word, young man, you're going it with 
your hips and your haws I 

Lucy (r. c). What does this mean? 

Cosway (l. c.)« Mean I why, that yon are tree, Lucy. 
Come, come; don't look so serious — there's no mistake; 
{kneeling) he who is a suppliant at your feet is not your consin, 
but your Cosway. 

Lucy. What? 

Cosway. Your own devoted Newington. (Bising.) 

Loth. Newington — Newington Cosway? (Turning to Y ask,) 
Then, who the devil are you ? 

Vane (r.). Why, your nephew, to be sure. (To Lucy.) 
Yonr unfortunate Tom. 

Loth, But I don't understand. 

Cosway. Allow me to explain. As I borrowed this gentle- 
man's name, the least I could do was to lend him mine. (Oymm- 
ing to Vane.) Thank'ye for the loan. Permit me to restore 
you your Tom — Tom, and with it (returning pin) yonr death's 
head and cross-bones. 

Ix)th. And I've been bamboozled by both of you. 

Lucy. Come, papa, you can't blame either ; exchange i^ no 
robbery. (To Tom.) And so onr love has ended, after all. 

Vane (looking up). As it began, in moonshine. 

Cosway (to Lucy). And now that I'm not myself, but 
somebody else, will you promise to love the substance as much 
as you did the shadow? Will you pardon the little stratagem ? 

Lucy. Perhaps I will. But stay ; there are others wlio have 
it in their power to withhold their forgiveness. ( To Audience.) 
Don't be angry with him, but follow my example, and please to 
make much, as I intend to do, of " Cousin Tom." 

Vanb. Lucy. Cosway. Lothbury. 

R. L. 
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SARAH'S YOUNG MAN. 



SCENE. — Interior of a Country Villa, handsomely furnished. 
Door c. Doors l. 1 b. and l. 2 e., Door r. 2 e., French 
Window, opening on to lawn^ l. c, sofa l. c. Flower^standSf 
tables, chairs, vases, carpet, &c. 

Barah Tibbs discovered looking out at door, r. c, and making 
signs, as if to some one in the distance. 

Sarah, Not yet, (in a half whisper) they are not yet gone — 
hide in the pig-sty. (shutting door and coming forward) Oh I if 
master or missus sees him, it*s all over ; and I daren't shout 
to him. If ever again I take a place where no followers aln*t 
allowed^ my name ain't Sarah Tibbs, that's all ; but Sarah Tibbs 
will soon be Mrs. Sloeleaf, and then, perhaps, I shall have 
somebody to wait on me. Sha'n't get a servant like Sarah 
Tibbs, though — 'tisn't likely — Tibbses is scarce. 

Enter Harrt Fielding, d. r. c. 

Harry, I'll swear I saw a man stooping behind the palings, 
and if it should be that man — (Sarah courtseys) Oh, Sarah, 
have you this morning seen anybody, any man I mean, lurking 
about the house ? 

Sarah, (aside) Oh, gracious! he has been and caught a 
glimpse of my Sammy. 

Harry, (sharply) Why don't you answer me? 

Sarah, N-n-noI 

Harry, No; are you sure? 

Sarah, (aside) I think I had better say yes. 

Harry. Well I 

Sarah, Well, ye-ye-yes, I did see just now-^— 

Harry, (eagerly) Ah ! and what was he like ? 

Sarah. Like — like a man. 

Harry. I'll horsewhip him. 

Sarah. Oh, dear! 

Harry. But what* was he like — how shall I know him ? 

Sarah. Can't tell you no particulars, only that he had got a 
white hat on. 

Harry. That's enough — thank you. (goes up and looks ovi 
of vjindow) 

8 
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Sarah, (aside) What does he mean? but it doesn't matter; 
whatever it is, he won*t suspect my Sammy, 'cause he always 
wears a black hat — I saw a black hat on his head just now. 
He never does, and never would, wear nothing but a black hat; 
it*s mostly bad cLaracters as wears a white hat — and my Sam- 
my ain't nothing of that sort. Exk, l. 1 e. 

Harry. Only let me get hold of the fellow, and 

Enter Araminta, r. d. 

Ahem! 

Ara. You here, Harry, and so early; but dear me, how 
oddly you look. 

Harry, Do I? umph! Last week Mrs. Fisgiggare a party 
and ball, and — and I have heard all about it. 

Ara. About what ? 

Harry. A puppy named Frizzle — I don't know him — wish 
I did, but I am on his track — was very attentive to you — 
danced with you twice — yes ; sat beside you at supper — poured 
nonsense into your ear 

Ara, Uow do you know it was nonsense? 

Harry. How could a fellow with such a name as Frizzle be 
expected to talk sense ! and he is rich, I am told, and 

Ara. And passably good-looking — and vowed he idolized 
me — would follow my every step throughout the world. 

Harry. And begin by haunting your abode. Oh, I know all 
about it — know that he has been near this house — behind the 
palings — is there now, very likely, and, if so ^— {going) 

Ara, Harry, my dear Harry, do not be foolish ; Frizzle is a» 
noodle, land I only laughed at him. 

Harry. Ah, well, but — if he dares to enter this house 

Ara. Let us leave this folly, for I have a serious question to 
ask you. Harry, are your debts paid yet? 

Harry, {starting) What? 

Ara. (laughing) You see I also know something — a fHend 
— a London fdend, has written me a very fkiU account of your 
naughty doings — a sheet of paper entirely filled, and crossed 
and crossed. Oh, goodness, what a bad boy you have been I 

Harry, Oh, a Ariend — ah, a female firiend, of course. 

Ara, Decidedly. 

Harry, Well, dear Araminta, I will confess that until I 
knew you, I was rather — rather — 

Ara, (shaking her head) Fast — eh ? 

Harry. Exactly I 

Ara. Now, let me advise you to take care of yourself, for 
Lucy — that's my friend — assures me thAt she has it from good 
Mithority, that a sheriffs officer is afber you, and has traoed 
and followed you down here. 

Harry. What — it cannot be I 

Ara. I tell you it is, so take care of yourself^ and now 
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be gone ; out by the lane at the back of the house, in case he 
should be watching. 

Harry, Very well — good-by, love. 

Ara. And no more of Frizzle. 

Bairy. O no, certainly not. (aside) If I come across him 
there shall be no more of Frizzle. Exit n. 2 s. 

Ara. I am certain Harry has reformed, or 

Sarah enters^ l., and stealthily to c. d. — peeps out. 

But if that horrid sheriff's officer should get him, all our hap- 
piness will be arrested, (seeing Sarah) Why, Sarah, what 
are you about? do you see anybody — anybody strange ? 

(anxiously* 

Sarah, No, no, miss, I 

Ara, You are fibbing — I can tell by your manner; now 
confess, you have seen a strange man about here. 

Sarah, Yes, yes. (aside) Good gracious, what does it all 
mean? 

Ara, How was he dressed? 

Sarah, Don't know, miss — I only noticed that he had got a 
white hat on. 

Ara. Ah, exactly, (aside) Those men do wear white hats. 
(aloud) Tibbs, do not let him enter the house if you can pos- 
sibly help it. (Exit R. D. 

Sarah, Certainly not, miss. Can't make it out no how; 
but I must look out for Sammy, and — (stepping towards c. D.) 

Mrs. Moogridgb enters l. 2 b., a letter in her hand, 

MrSi M, (eagerly) Sarah, have you observed any stranger 
near the house this morning? 

Sarah, (starting — aside) Oh, my, here's another. Good 
gracious, will anybody tell me whether I am on my head or 
my heels ? 

Mrs, M, Your manner is sufficient — describe him to me. 

Sarah, Well, missus, I noticed particularly that he'd got a 
coat on, and a 

Mrs. M, Yes, yes ; but was there any peculiarity in his 
costume that 

Sarah, Yes, missus, he did wear a pecoolUiarty, 

Mrs, M, (laughing) Wear a what? 

Sarah, A white hat, missus. 

M's. M, A white hat — that is sufficient. Thank you, Tibbs. 

Sarah, (aside) This is getting awAil. If, now my Sammy 
is come, they shouldn't go to the Fubbs's ! Oh, but if anything 
dreadful is going to happen, the white hat will save Sammy, 
'cause, as I said afore, he always wears a black 'an. 

Exit L. 1 B. 
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Mn, M. Poor ffeUow, tt -cas be none but he; and but for 

this visit to-day 

Enter Mr. MoooitmoB, r. 2 s. 

JMoff. Wliat, no bonnet on yet, Mrs. M.f — we shall be too 
late for the train. 

Mrs. M. Oh, no, plenty of time. 

Mog, Not at all — better be half an hour too soon than half 
a minute too late; that was always my maxim when in the 
eonntiii^-boase, and I adhere to it bow that I am no longer a 
nerchant. 

Mrs, M. Is it important that we should go to-day? 

Mog, Certainly ; Fubbs expects us — so get ready ; the train 
leaves at eleven, the only one that istops at this village. 

Mrs. M. Oh, no, there is another tit Ave in the afternoon. 

Mog, And of what use would that be to as ? Really, mad- 
am, yon appear very loath to depart; have you any reason 
for 

Mrs, M, (hesitatingly) Why should you think that I — ^ 

Mog, It is so ; and my suspicions 

Mrs. M, Suspicions, sir! of what? 

Mog. You were last week at Mrs. Fisgig^s party? 

Mrs. M. I know it. 

Mog. And I knoW, too, that that fellow. Frizzle, ** the village 
Adonis," as they term him, was there, and danced with Jrou, 
and made himself vastly agreeable. 

Mrs. M. {smiling) He certainly did amuse me. 

Mog. Zounds, madam, you never confess that I amuse you. 

Mrs. M. You do at present, greatly. But, by the by, talking 
of Mr. Frizzle, he «aid be sfhould, some day soon, take the 
liberty of introducing himself to you. 

Mog, Dou^t want to know him ; never saw him, and don*t 
wish to see him. 

Mrs. M. It cannot be that you are jealous. 

Mog, I dont know. If he dares to come here I'll kill him. 

Mrs, M. (laughing) Absurd I (changing her tone) Mr. M., 
do you know this letter? (giving it) 

Mog, Eh — yes — why, how did I lose it ? Have you readit ? 

Mrs, M. I have — it is from your son, Augustus. 

Mog, Yes, my son, by your predecessor, my first wife ; a 
wild fellow he always was. Five years ago, and a year before 
I first had the happiness of meeting you, I got him placed with 
an old friend of mine, a merchant in Hamburg ; he has chosen 
to leave, and has written for my permission to come home, and 
I answered, desiring him to stay where he was, and attend to 
business. 

Mrs. M. And then came the Mter jrou hold in ydwr hand, 
which is dated ftom London, and I have reason to know that 
at this moment he is not far distant. 
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Mog, The disobe<}ient scoundrel; but yon are mistaken, 

adam, he would not presume to 

Mr8. M, You will see. And, as he Is my son now, you 

ow, I shall consider it my duty to — to 

Mog. To what, Mrs. M. ? 
Mrs M. Oil, nothing* Mr. M. 
Mog. Ugh 

Enter Sakah Tibbs, l. 1 b. 

^rah, mind that during our absence you Iceep all the doors 

d windows fast. We shall return to-morrow ; and don*t for 
'Bie moment forget that which yon thoroughly understood 

hen we hired you. 

Sarah, No followers allowed ; — I ain't forgot it, sir. 

Mrs, M. That's right. 

Sarah. Don't want no young scamps arter me. Don't think 

shall ever marry ; but if I should, I'll have a respectable, 
^:>^id, elderly man. I sees how happy missus is, and I almost 
»^vies her. 

Mog. You talk like a sensible girl, and — and there — (giv- 
^ money) there's half a crown for you. 

Sarah.^ Thank jou, sir. {aside) That will help to regale 

mmy. ' Oh, won't he be tired of waiting. 

Mog. Now, Mrs. M., will you put on your bonnet, and 

Mrs, M. Well, if we must go Exit l. 2 b. 

Mog. Her reluctance convinces me that 

Sarah. Ah, sir, when 1 sees how happy you are 

^^ Mog, (sharply) Yes, girl, yes. {aside) Curse that Frizzle, 
^^ is somewhere at hand, no doubt, watching for — perhaps 
*'«is girl has seen him; If so, I'll soon make her tell, (turning 
^^ruptly to Sarah) Tibbs! (sharply) have you seen a man 
*^i*klng about the house this morning? 

Sarah, (aside — starting) Oh ! I've a great mind to faint I 
^^ Mog. You have I I am not angry with you — so descxibe 
**tiD. What had he got on? 

Sarah, Trousers, and 

Mog. Trousers ! of course ; I am not asking after a wild 

dian, or a Highlander; but what was his attire like? 

Sarah. A — a white hat 

Mog. White hat I wears a white hat I that's enough — and 
*^ I come across him 

Enter Mrs. MoGGRmcB, l. 2 b., atid Araminta, r. 2 b. 

"Oh! ready at last — I am sure we have no time to lose. 

Mrs. M. (aside) If I could but speak to Augustus before we 
go. (alou^ I wish It were possible to postpone this visit. 

Mog. No doubt you do. (aside) Oh I that Frizzle ~ (aZowd) 
We must go. Mrs. M., I blush for you I 
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Mr8.M. Mr. M! 

Mog. Take my arm I Come, Aramintal (cw f^^o) I de- 
sire that you will both step out, or 

Sarah. Oh, how nice, to see man and wife going out to- 
gctlier, so cosey and happy I 

Mog. Oh ! go to the devil I 

MoGGiiiDGB drags off Mrs. Mogobidgb and Abaminta, c. to 
R., followed by Sarah. Jfter a pause, 

Sam Sloeleaf. (appears tU the vnndow, l. c. wearing a hat 
wrapped in paper, tied with string') Tarn, Sarah, and behold 
your Samuel! Sarah, I say, behold your Samuel I (looking 
about) And behold, there Is no Sarah ! (takes his hat off, places 
tt on chair near window, and advances) I hope she won't be 
lonj?, for I wisli to see her before I be older, (laughs) What 
devilish droll things I do say. (sits on table, l. c, and whistlei) 
I tell you what it is — I am getting peckish. 

Enter Sarah, c. d. from l. 

SaraH, They are fairly gone, thank goodness? and now — 
Ah I (sees Sam and comes fonoard) 

8am, (shouting) Sarah, behold your Samuel ! (sees her) Ah, 
Samuel, behold your Sarah ! You may embrace me, I*m not 
too modest, (she approaches — he kisses her) How lovely yon 
do grow, Sarah. 

Sarah, Oh, la I 

Sam. What a handsome couple we shall be, sha*n't us, 
Sarah? 

Sarah, Yes, Sammy. 

Sam, Now, Sarah, I must politely request that you will not 
style me Sammy ; you might as well call me Spooney, and I am 
rather inclined to believe, that I don't at all flatter myself 
when I say that there's nothing of the spooney about me. 

Sarah, I should think not, indeed. 

Sam, Exactly — we should think not, indeed. 

Sarah, Missus says that you grocers adulterates all yonr 
goods. Is that true ? 

Sam, Can't say. I only know that,- at our establishment, 
" The People's Tea-Pot," we don't adulterate — much. Occa- 
sionally, perhaps, a few horse-beans with the coffee, and 

Sarah, Ah — and the tea ? 

Sam, Well, with respect to our ** three-and-four " — which 
is a mixed tea — that certainly is a mixture, and that's all the 
explanation I can give you ; but, only think, the other day a 
lady walks into the shop, and asks Tom Jones, who was busy 
with another customer, for " half a pound of four-shilling 
black," and Tom shouts out, ** Sloeleaf 1 " and then the lady 
says, ** Nothing of the sort — I must have a genuine article I " 
And then didn't we grin — and I explained to her that my name 
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was Sloeleaf ; and then she laaghe<l, and I could see pUin 
enoagh that she thought me a genuine article. 

(pulling up hia collar, and swinging his legs about) 
Sarah. Shouldn't at all wonder. But I am so glad to see 
you, for oftentimes Fve got quite mopish thinking about you. 

Sam. That's like me. I feel stupid sometimes, and then I 
have a flare up with my pals — a sing-song, and such like — 
and, my eye ! don't I come out strong with the ^* Ratcatcher's 
Daughter." 

Sarah. Well, I'm sure — (hcUf crying) you ought to feel 
ashamed to come out strong with any young woman, except 
me — ^ and a ratcatcher's daughter^ too I Ugh ! disgusting ! 
what low company you must keep. 

Sam, Ha, ha, ha ! Oh, ain't you Jolly green — bless you, the 
" Ratcatcher*s Daughter " is the last new and fashionable song. 
Sarah. Oh, that's it? 
Sam. No, this is it. (whistles) 

Sarah. And did you get leaye, easy, to come and see me ? 
Sam. Yes ! I says to the proprietor of the " People's Tea- 
Pot," says I — "1 want a day to go and see my young woman, 
'Who lives a little way in the country." ** Take a day," saj's he. 
"*' Thank'ee," says I — and then didn't our chaps Jokojue — ** So 
:^ovL are going down to see Sarali Tibbs ? " says they. " Yes I " 
«ays I — " I'm going to see Sarah Tibbs's my Tibby " — and 
^hen, didn't they crack their sides ; and Jim Davis, the dandy 
^>f our establishment, he exerted himself so much that he 
<^iracked his staylace. I heard it snap, and told 'em so, and 
"^hen they all roared more than ever. 

Sarah. Ha, ha, ha I and you will go back to-night? 
Sam. Well, I have got a return ticket that would carry me 
^vcr to-morrow, and I should like to remain till the morning, 
^or it will come very hard to leave you again so soon, but 
"Whether I stay or not must depend on you, you know, my dar- 
ling, (putting his arm round her waist insinuatingly) Just tell 
^^e, Sarah, my love, would you have any objection to my sleep* 
%]ig ■ 

Sarah, (hastily getting from him) Mr. Sloeleaf I 

Sam. At the little public house in the village. 

Sarah. Oh — ah — yes ! you must go home this evening, for 
master and missus — though I don't think they will — may 
leturn to-night; they are dreadftil about " followers," and 
they owe me half a year's wages, and they wouldn't pay me a 
^thing if they found out about you, and they would discharge 
me at once. 

Sam, What a savage old Moggridge he must be. 

Sarah. Savage I if he caught you here I am sure he would 
murder you ; and that isn't all. 

Sam, Isn't it ! but it would be quite enough for me. 

Sarah. So mind you go this evening. 
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Sam. Certainly ! 1*11 go directly, if yoa tMnk there's any 
dAn<i;er. 

JSarah, Ob, no — till this eveninfir there's nothing to fear; I 
can tell you, I mean to enjoy myself. 

Sam. And so do I ! {kisses her) And in the first place pro- 
duce the grubbcry. 

Sarah. Oh, bless you, roaster has locked eveiythlng up. 

Sam. Then it's all up with me. If everything's locked I'd 
better bolt. 

Sarah, (laughing) Oh, don't be uneasy. 

Sam. Wouldn't you, with a wolf gnawing your internals? 

Sarah, Can*t you run into the village and buy something 
nice there ? Master gave me half a crown — (fiffering U) so 
take it, and 

Sam. What! stand treat with your money? what do yoa 
take me for? (^pockets U) Let's get my hat. {brings hat for- 
ward) 

Sarah, (pointing to paper) Why, goodness gracious, what's 
the meaning of that? you didn't put that on your head? 

Sam. Thereby han<;s a tale — Just after your signing to me» 
I saw a fellow approaching the house, and as I stooped to avoid 
him, my hat fell off into the ditch on the other side of the 
hedge, and before I dared go after it, it had filled, sunk, and 
disappeared ; so I was forced to walk down into the village to 
buy another hat; and just as I had got it in my hand, I saw 
old Moggridge and the others walking off — then, forgetful of 
all bat you, I came here as fast as I could scamper — and 
what's particularly odd, the hatter's back being towards me 
when I ran off, I really quite forgot to pay him. 

Sarah. But you tenV^ pay him? 

Sam. Well, I'm afraid it wouldn't be safe now. 

Sarah. How do you mean ? 

Sam. By this time, of course, he is resigned to his fate, and 
the sadden shock of receiving his money might be too much 
for him ; as I wouldn't wish to do the poor man an injury — I 
must reflect upon the matter. But the hat seems a nice light 
article, and you shall tell me, Sarah, my darling, how I look 
in it. 

(takes off the paper, andpiUs theJiatonhis head — it is a tMte 
one) 

Sarah, (aghast) Oh, oh! it's a whi — whl — (/a?Z« into 
chair — starting up) Sammy, take off that hat, directly — there's 
something dreadful in it. (Sam snatches tfte hat off hastily, and 
looks and feels inside) 

Sam. Something dreadfhl! what, alive? Good gracious! 
(knocking the crown of it) Oh, nonsense! (puUiny it on again) 
There's nothing but my head in it. 

Sarah. Sammy, you never showed yourself to me afore in a 
white hat — if you had, I should never have liked you; Ugh I 
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« a horror of white hats. Take It back and change it for a 
ck one, directly. 
^Sam, Ohi, very well, (ffoing) 

^Sarah. Yon mnsnt go oat so ; dont pat it on yonr head. 
^Sam. {taking qf hat) Then what the deyil am I to pat on ; 

icl how can I go without 

^Sarah, Here, 8t<^ I I saw one of master's hats on the table 
xnissos's room — 111 get yon that. Exit l. 2 b. 

^Sam, Make haste! What ram notions that girl has got — 
ct-ncl, oh! ain't I hungry? 

Stuer Sabah w&h oldrfaMoned trntadrbrimmed black Aot, l. 2 b. 

Sarcth. There, make that serve till {putting it on Sam's 

Kead, it falls dawn aver his face) 

Sam, What a thick head old Moggridge mast hare — if I go 
ont in this, it will be a decided case of ^' Who's your hatter? " 
Sarc^ Now put tJiat nasty white hat in your pocket. 
8am» Oh, yes I it's a nice article to pocket, ain't it? 
Sarah. Well, here, I'll wrap it ap again. 
Sam, No, never mind, I want to be off and get some peck, 
BO this will do. (puts the hat under his coat, behind, and goes up) 
Sarah, Oh, Sammy! 

Sam. (looking back) What* s the row now? 
Sarahm It does stick out awAil ! 
Sam, Never mind, it won't show — 111 walk sideways. 

(waddling up stage) 
Sarah. Stop, let me open the door for yoa. 
{runs and partly opens the door — utters a half-scream, slams 
the door to, and leans, nearly fainting against it. Sam starts 
violently — the black hat falls over his face, and the white hat 
drops on to the floor) 
Sam. (pushing hat up) There, she's at it again — she said 
Ae meant to enjoy herself, and I can only hope she's a-doing it. 
Sarah. Sammy, they've come back. 
Sam. They— who? 

Sarah. Master, and 

Sam. Murder! 

Sarah. That's what there will be if they find you here. 
Sam. (wringing his hands) I'm kidnapped — I see it plainly. 

(the hat falls over his eyes) 
Borah, This must go back to missus's room. 

(takes hat fivm Sam's Jiead and goes off with it, L. 2 B.) 
Sam, Oh, my internals I 

Be-enter Sarah, l. 2 b. 

Sarah. Hide somewhere, Sammy, while I run to meet them 
—then they won't suspect anything, (going) 
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Sam. Ko, 1*11 go out here — (going to window) across the 
Jawn. 

SaraK (pvlling him bach) No, no, they wonid see yon — 
hide somewhere till yon can get quietly off; make baste, for 
goodness sake. Oh, what hobbles one gets In through one's 
young man. {Buns off^ c. to r.) 

Sam, Here's a nice mess ; come along my nnlucky ft'lend. 
(picking up white hat) We two will go and join toother hat in 
missns's room — and If missus wants to come in, she sha'n't, 
for 1*11 lock the door. Oh, lord I this is having a day out to«ee 
my young woman. (ExU l^ 2 b.) 

SARAn re-enters^ c. from r., and looks anxiously round — foU 
lowed by Mr. Moggridos, Mrs. Moggridge, and Araminta. 

Sarah, Well, really, who would have thought to see you 
again so soon? Oh, I am so glad you have come back. 

Mog. Go, girl, and bury yourself amongst the plates and 
dishes, and don't dare to show yourself again till I shall send 
for you. 

Sarah, (aside) What a temper he is in. Oh, if he. should 
come across my poor Sammy — where can he have hid himself? 
perhaps he has found his way to the kitchen. Exit l. 1 B. 

Mog, Lost the train! I knew we should — you two had 
conspired, for your own ends, to frustrate my intended visit. 
You didn't, either of you, want to go — you said so, and are 
of course glad that we missed the train. Confess, now — ar'n't 
you glad? 

Mrs. M. I certainly am not sorry — (aside) For I am most 
anxious about poor Augustus. 

Mog, She is glad — she says so. (aside) Oh, that infernal 
Frizzle, (aloud to Araminta) And you, Mint, what do you 
say. 

Ara. I really did not wish to go — ' (aside) for I feared that 
horrid sheriffs officer might 

Mog. You want to be dangling about with young Fielding 
— that is not so inexcusable ; but your conduct, madam 

Mrs. M, Mr. Moggridge ! 

Mog, Go to your room, madam. 

Mrs. M, (smiling) Exactly what I was about to do. (ap- 
proaches door, l. — is about to open it, stops — aside) No ; poor 
Augustus is, no doubt, somewhere near the house, and ^^(aUmd) 
Araminta, will you accompany me — I am about to take a turn 
on the lawn ? 

Ara, Oh, with pleasure, (aside) Perhaps I may see that 
horrid 

Mog, (aside) She's going to look for Frizzle, (aloud) 
Madam, I command you to stay where you are. 

Mrs. M, Mr. M., hitherto I have obeyed you, but on the 
present occasion you must really excuse me. 
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(cmides and goes of through window, with Aramikta, l. a 

MoGGBiDGE falls ifUo chair, c.) 

Mog, That's a settler, (thmsting his ?uinds into his pockets 

and stretching his legs out) But 111 be rerenged on the author 

of mj misery. 

Sam, {looking out, l. d. 2 b., wUhout hat) All seems quiet 

now, 80 ru just 

(pvts his head round, he and Moggiodgs see each other — 
both utter an exclamation — Moogridgx starts to his feet, 
and Sam disappears quickly, closing door) 
Mog, A man in my wife's room ! perhaps it's Frizzle — but 
DO -he wouldn't dare — no, no — impossible I tis some thief 
whohitended during our absence to rob the house—buthe 
sbaVt escape, (shouting) Vile robber, if you dare to resist — 
(throws open the door) Curse me if he isnt crawling under the 
bed. 
(rushes into the room, then are heard their voices in contention 
— a scuffle, and the breaking of a piece of crodkery — Sam is 
brought out, and dragged forward by Moggridge) 
Sam. (sliaking him off) Come, I tell you what, if this is a 
Joke Just say so, and drop it, will you? 
Mog. Midnight robber. 

Sam, How do you mean midnight — can't you see it's broad 
daylight, you old ass? 

Mog. Villain, beware, or I shall blow your brains out, in- 
stead of leaving you for the law to settle. 

Sam. Moggy, my Ariend, periiaps you are not aware of it, 
bat really, you are a dangerous lunatic — I don't feel safe with 
you, 80 1 shall Just ti&e my hat and walk oflT. 

(returns to room, l. 2 B.) 
Mbg, Yon will walk off in the custody of a policeman. 

Sam re-enters with Moggridge^s hat on his head. 

Mog. Ton don't go, sir. 

Sam, Stop me at your peril, (aside) I'll look fierce, and 
bounce him out of it. ((iloud) Sir — {putting hat on his head) 
I say, sir — (folding his arms and stamping — the hat falls over 
his eyes) 

Mog. My hat ! the barefaced thief. 

Sam. (giving it to him) Take the old guy, and now there's 
a pair of you. 

Mog. (laughing savagely) Ha, ha, ha I you shall go to jail. 

JSam. Well, I sha'n't go without my hat, for it's a very nice 
hat — I got it cheap, (going towards room) 

Mog. Villain, enter that room again, if you dare. 

Sam. Very well, (walks off into room, l. 2 b.) 

Mog. Come back, sir. (looking off) He is crawling under 
the bed again, (shouting) What are you about, robber? 

Sam. (within — shouting) Looking for my hat, lunatic. 
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Mog. If he should not be a thief — I besgln to doubt It — 
suppose, after all, he should be 

Sam re^enten^ the white hat on his head — Moggbidgb rBcoUs, 

Mog, It is ! (seizing him by the arm, and brings him forward) 
Frizzle ! 

ihm. £h? 

Mog. Frizzle I 

Sam. Well, Frizzle away, old chap. 

Mog. 1 confess, now, that you are no robber. 

Sam. 1 accept your apology, Moggrldge. 

Mog. No, I am wrong — you are a robber, 

Sam. Hollo I you're breeding out again. Sir, I'd scorn to 
steal your goods and chattels. 

Mog. Yes, but you would think It no shame to rob me of my 
peace of mind. 

Sam. Well, what then, Moggy? it's a very little piece, and 
you wouldn't miss it much. 

Mog. I never saw yoa before, but 1 know you. 

Sam. What an intelligent old cock you must be. 

ilfo^. And, to convince you that I do, I reipeat the Frizzle. 
Sir, I say, {shouting) I repeat the Frizzle. 

Sam. Well, do, go on — repeat the Frizzle till you are dcfne 
browa. 

Mog. Not to mention a name which is now my disgrace — 
you came here to meet a female. 

Sam. (aside) Hollo ! he suspects about Satah. 

Mog. You came here, I say, to meet a female. 

Sain. No, I didn't — I came to see a yoang woman—* 
that is 

Mog. Young woman ! Yes, yes, I know now to my mf sfbr- 
tune, that -she is a young woman still I Sir, I know of your 
boasted triumphs with the fair sex. 

Sam. Well, I believe I've done some mischief with the ^als, 
but, 'pon mv soul, I've never bragged about it. 

Mog. (violently) Wretch 1 ~ monster 1 — I'll have yourheart's 
blood 1 

Sam. Can't spare it — can't, indeed ; couldn't get onttt all 
without it. 

Mog. To dare to steal into my house I 

Sam. There, now he's coming the stealing dodge aaatn. 

Mog. Satisfaction I — I'll go for pistols and a secoim I 

Sam. Let me go first, though. 

Mog. I shall not be long, and, if you are a man, I shall find 
you here on my return. JSxit c. I>. to K. 

Sam. (calling after him) You'll have to make Uncommon 

haste, then And yet, I can't bolt without a fond farewell to 

Sarah. What a nice mess I am getting into, (calling) Sarah, 
behold your I think I'd better keep quiet ; she's sure to 
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come presently, and, in the mean time, 111 hide again, (looking 
about) Bat where f — why, where I was before. Old Blog- 
gridge, if he returns before I am gone, won't think of finding 
me there a second time ; so here goes. Ton mj soal, I shall 
blow Sarah np well ; she ought to have told me old Moggridgc 
was a maniac. (Exit, D. l. 2 B.) 

Enter Mrs. Moggbidge, at windouf, l. o. 

Mn. M, Where is Mr. Moggridge? I have seen nothing of 
poor Angastus. Perhaps his heart has foiled him, and he has 
returned to town, {aht has qppraaehed the roomy l. 2 e., and 
nw opens ^ door, and screams) A man I — oh I 

(sinks into diair) 

Be-enter Sam, l. 2. e., his hat in his hand, 

Sam. Don't be afraid, mum, Fm quite harmless, I assure 
yon. 

Mrs, M. Why are you here, sir? 

Sam, Well, mum, under circumstances, you are, really, 
almost the last person I should like to tell that — aside) It's 
getting deeper and worser every minute. 

Mrs. M, (rising) But, sir 

3dm, All right, mum, no harm done — at any other time 
your orders shall be punctually attended to — good-day, mum. 

(bows J puts his hat on, and is going off^ c.) 

Mrs, M, Oh, heavens I tls he. (ealling) August (check' 

ing herself) Sir I 

Sam, (turning) She says august, sir ! She thinks I am a 
prince. 

Mrs, M, (taking his hand) Oh — I am so glad to see you. 

Sam, (astonished) No, are you though? 

Mrs, M, (compassionately) Poor young man I 

Sam, (aside) What's the matter with me now, I wonder? 

Mrs, M» Mr. Moggridge is very cruel to you. 

Sam. He's a regular old maniac ! 

Mrs, M, Fie, fie ! I cannot allow you to speak thus of 

Sam. (taking his hat off) Ah, true, — beg your pardon, 
mum. (aside) I forgot she was his wife. 

Mrs, M, I have been anxiously expecting you. 

Sam. No, have you though ? (aside) Well, ain't that droll? 

Mrs, M, I knew you would arrfve to-day ; I happened very 
oddly, to see the letter which you wrote to 

Sam, (aside) Sarah dropped it, I suppose, (aloud) You 
don't mean to be hard, do you, mum ? 

Mrs. M, I — oh ! no I Mr. Moggridge may say what he will, 
for I am determined to protect you. 

Sam, Ton my soul, you're a reg'lar brick, mum. 

Mrs. M, Rest assured that I am quite inclined to love you* 
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Smm. Don't banlk yoar inclination, I beg, mam. (aside) 
Old Moggridge knows abont her attachment, I snppose, and 
that's what made him so savage with me. 

Mrs. M. Indeed, it is now, yon know, my doty to love yon. 

Sam. Is it, mnm — Tm very glad to hear it. Do your dnty 
Uke a man — I mean 

Mrs. M. (smiling) Ton are somewhat excited, and I am 
not surprised ; but calm yourself, and believe me when I say 
that I will, indeed, be a mother to yon. 

Sam. Will yon, really ? (aside) How the devil is she going 
to set about it? 

Mrs. M. And as to your Ikther 

8am* Oh, there*s no occasion to serve me with that article, 
thank you, mum. 

Mrs. M. What an odd young man you are ; but my dear boy, 
you are not, I dare say, too well provided with money? 

8am. Well, there isn't many of us got too much of that 
article, you know. 

Mrs. M. I understand, (producing portmonnaie) And if ten 
pounds 

Sam. (aside) My eye I 

Enter Sabah, l. 1 b., and starts, 

Mrs. M. (aside to Sam) Hush I some other time, (pttfa 
portmonnaie atoay) 

Sam. — (aside.) What a narrow escape fh>m a ten-polknder ; 
never until the present moment was it unpleasant for Samuel 
to behold his Sarah. 

Mrs. M. Sarah — you need not tell your master that jou 
have seen this gentleman here. 

Sarah, (astounded) Me, mum — 'tisn't likely, I think. 

Sam. (aside to Sarah) Between you and me, of course you 
won't mind — Mrs. M. has fallen in love with me. 

Sarah. What! (crossing c.) Missus I missus! 

Sam, Hold your tongue, you fool. 

Sarah. Sha'n't — ain't a-golng to lose my Sammy if I knows 
it : young men is scarce nowadays. Missus ! 

Mrs. M. Well I 

Sarah. You know who this young man is ? 

Mrs. M. Certainly, and I tell you that he is very dear to 
me. 

Sarah, (staggers back to is,) Oh! 

Sam. Didn't I say so? 

Sarah, (aside) 111 tell master, blest if I don't — better lose 
my place than lose my Sammy. (Exit crying, l. 1 b.) 

Mrs. M. Remain here while I seek my husband, and trust to 
my influence to obtain for you forgiveness and a hearty wel- 
come — you have no idea how great a fimcy I have taken to 
you. 
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Sam, (aside) She's rather fbrward, I fhink, for a married 
'omui. I 

Jfrs. M, Good-by — I shall not be long, (offering her cheek) 
Sam. (aside) What's she cocking her head on one side for, 
:e an old macaw? 
JUrs. M. (laughing) Yon naughty boy, wont yon kiss yoor 
mamma? 

j8am. Oh, I'm blest. 

(stretches out his neck and kisses Aer cheek. Mrs. Moooridgb 

nods smilingly and runs off, c. D. to R.) 
JSam. (putting his hat on) Well, 'pon my soul, she's a brazen bit 
^T goods. I'm afhdd old Moggridge has got a damaged article, 
&tid that reminds me that he is gone for pistols, and if he sees 

n\e before his wife has gammoned him over 111 hide here 

tlUs time, (opening door^ r.) Oh, my poor stomach is in a 
state of awfhl collapse — bat in here I go, and (entering) 

Abaminta enters, c. D. from L., sees Sam, and screams. 

Ara, (aside) Oh, horror — 'tis he — and searching for Harry. 
Btay, sir, I know you. (pulls him back as he is going into 
foom) 

Sam, Do you? then yon ought to be proud of the acquaint- 
&nce. (aside) What a nice mess I'm getting into amongst 
them. 

Ara, I know, also, what brought yon here. 

Sam. Very likely; it was the railway — I've got a return 
ticket. 

Ara. Yes ; and you expect, I believe, to have a companion 
on your return. 

8am. Eh? 

Ara. Oh I am aware of your vile purpose. 

Sam. (aside) She thinks I am going to run away irith 
Sarah, (aloud) No, no ; upon my soul, you are mistaken. 

Ara. Silence ! of what avail are the protestations of a 
wretch who exults in the misery of his fellow-beings ? 

Sam. How do you mean — who's miserable ? 

Ara. Of one who lives and thrives by the basest means. 

Sam. (aside) Ah ! now she's alluding to our " three and 
four mixed." 

Ara. But your intended victim shall escape you — and now, 
sir, quit the house — you have no business here ; be gone, I 
say, for I sicken as I gaze on your most forbidding, most rnf- 
fiajily countenance, (crosses r.) 

Sam. Oh, well — (aside) And I can't strike a woman, my 
manhood won't let me I but if she's got a lame brother, or a 
bedridden old father, I'll give 'em such a tanning. 

Ara. (aside) Yet I am wrong to auger him — better that 1 
should soothe and bribe him. (cUo^id) My dear sir, I — I was 
but Jesting with you. 
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ffam. Ah, well — a joke's a joke — but you come It rather 
too stron;?. ' 

Ara, Here — giving %M)ney — here are two sovereigns — and 
now, pray forgive me 

i^m. Well, as you have made a suitable apology 

Ara. And return to town instantly — will you not? pray 
spare the individual you are pursuing — you well know waom 
I mean. 

Sam, {aside) How she sticks to that notion, about Sarah. 

Ara. (clinging to him and looking up in his face) Oh go — I 
implore you, go. 

Snter Harbt Fielding, c. i>., from b., he starts. 

Harry, Oh, this is too much, (rushing forward^ c.) Yillalii I 

Sam. Bh ? I beg your pardon, did you speak to me ? 

Harry. Yes, you ! — I know you ! 

Sam. (aside) What a lot of acquaintance I am picking up 
here. 

Harry. I say again, I know you. 

Sam. Well, don't brag about it to anybody, or they'll think 
I keep bad company. 

Harry. What, sir ? — as for you, madam 

Ara. (aside to Harry) Hush, for heaven's sake — he is a 
sheriff's ofQcer. 

Harry, (starting) Howl but you are deceiving me — it is 
that vile 

Ara. I tell you I have good reason to be certain of what I 
say. 

Harry. Is it possible I and I thought — well — (going to Sam 
and looking him over) it can't be helped, and so 

Sam. (aside) He seems admiring my toggery. 

Harry. Whose suit? 

Sam. Eh? (aside) He says, << Whose suit?" the insulting 
vagabond. 

Harry. Whose suit, I ask? 

Sam. Whose? why, my own, of course. 

Harry. Absurd I 

Sam. Absurd I What do you mean? do you think I am like 
you, and don't pay my tailor? 

Ara. (aside to Uabsy) Hush, Harry; evidently he does not 
know you, so escape while you can. 

Harry. You are right — 1 will. 

Sam. (strutting up to HaRby) Ton needn't be so bounce- 
able — thrusting his hands into his pockets) because if you want 
anything in my way I can soon serve you. 

(Harry boUs o/, c. to l.) 
(sioaggering) Didn't take me loqg to take the conceit out of 
that chap. 
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Enter Mrs. Moggrii>gb cU vHndow, from b. 

(^^ng her, aside) Oh, blow U, here's t'other now. 
^ -41b. M, Caii*t see aaythiag of Mr. Moggridge. Toa here, 
'^^'^unlDta ! ah, yon have no idea who this gentleman is. 
--^ira, (R.) Indeed, aunt, yon are mistaken. 
-dr<. M. (L.y Has he then told yon ? 
''SSnn. (o.) No, 'pon my soul and body I haven't. 
-^rs. M. {caressing Sam) He is a dear fellow, and we most, 
^^^Qe he remains with as, pet him as mnch as possible. 

~^^Ara. (aside) My aunt, has, no doubt, some plot to get rid 
^^^ him, and I must aid her. {caressing 8am) Oh I I assure you, 
^*-« »t, I like him, vastly ? {JLhey both pat his cfieeks) 

jSam, Oh, crickeyl (piUting his arms round their v>aists — 
^^-^^^de) I'm aJhraid I'm not acting exactly like a moral man in 
^oing this sort at thing, but 'pon my soul, I can't help it I 

{kisses them both) 

^^^^^L MoGORiDGE and Habry Fielding enter c. d., from l., and 

rush forward. 

-2iiog, (l.) Scoundrel I 
-Biirrjf. "(r.) Rascal! 

485am. (still holding the ladies) Now I'm in the thick of it I 
-3fr«. M, (^oing to Mr. Moogridge) Pray, be cool, sir. 
-<dm. (going to Harry) For your own sake, Harry, no vio- 
^^i:^ce to him. 

JHarry, My own sake !^^ for shame I Mr. Moggridge has 

^^>iivinced me that this fellow is Oh, I'll tear him all to 

^^^ices! 

JSwn, I beg yon won't do anything of the sort. 
^ra, (clinging to Sam) You shall not touch him I 
^Sam. Stick to that. 
jiog, (advancitig) m — I'll — 
.^ J£rs. M, (clinging to Sam) Harm him, and never will I for- 
sive you. 

Sam. And I^ blest if I do. 
3^. (seizing Sam) Oh, this Is too much I 
jSam. I perfectly agree with you. 
Marry, (seizing Sam) Villain 1 
Sam. Murder — police I — call the police I 
v*A« Women ding to Sam — the Men pull and shake him — he 
breaks away with difflcuUy, seizes chair, and stands on the defeinr 
9i9e. His coat in the sci^fle is split up the back. 
Sam. Keep off I — the first that approaches, man or woman, 
**ll blow his brains out. 

Moff. Oh, I feel that I am near my latter end ! 
Sam. Well, then, sit down, can't you ? Sit down, and com- 
pose yourself, while Mrs. M. mends my coat. Here's a nice 
eftght, ain't it? (^wr«i©^ rownd) 
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Mbg. Frizzle, madam, Frizzle I — I shall die of Frizzle I 

Harry, (to Sam) I iuslst on satisfaction. 

ikim, I don't wish to have anything to say to yon, yoang 
man ; but If the old 'un here wants any article in my line, he 
can ver}' soon be accommodated. 

(Uims back his ci^ffs, and squares at Mb^ Moggbidgis) 

Mrs, M. For shame, sir 1 — =• wonld yon strii^e yoar parent ? 

ikkm. My what? 

Mrs. M. (taking Sam by the hand) Come, Mr. M., forgive 
your son. 

Mog. My son — what, he ? 

Mrs. M. (to Sam) Tell him boldly you are his son. 

Sam. What, and have that old lunatic for a father? — no, 
Tm blest if I do I 

AIL (except Sam, shouting) Sarah I — Sarah ! 

Sabah enters l. Ik., in great constemaHon, 

Mog. (l. c.) Sarah, on your oath, isn't that Frizzle? Didn't 
you tell me that he was Frizzle ? 

Harry, (r.) And me? 

Mrs. M. Did not you tell me that he was Augustus Mog« 
gridge ? 

Ara. (r. c.) And me that he was a sheriff's officer. 

Sarah, (l.) Oh I I don't know what's happened, but the 
white hat has done it all. 

Sam. (o.) Has it? then what a blessing it ain't paid for. 

Mrs. M. Tell us, truly, who you are ? 

Sam. You tell 'em, Sarah — because, just now, I'm so con- 
fused that, 'pon my soul, I don't know whether I'm myself or 
some other blackguard. 

Sarah. Kneel, Sammy. (Sam and Sarah kneel, c.) If you 
please, it's my young man, come from London. 

Mrs. M. (laughing) And this really is 

Sam. Yes, I'm Mr. Sam Sloeleaf, of that well-known estab- 
lishment, " The People's Tea Pot," and Sarah's young man. 
(all laugh, except Sam and Sarah, who look at each other aston- 
ished) 
Perhaps you'd like to try our " three and four mixed." 

Sam. Well, / don't see anything to laugh at ; do you, Sarah ? 

ilfo^. I see, the white hat has misled us all. But, oh I I 
have still to dread 

Mrs. M. Frizzle ? Nonsense ! Besides, he was this morning 
married to 

Mog. Married I Hurrah I (jumping about) 

Harry. Hui*rah I (throwing his hat up) 

Sam. (throwing his hat up and jumping about) Hurrah I 

Mog. What are you about? 

Sam. I don't know ; only I thought you might want me to 
help you a little in the jumping line. 
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Moff. Barali, yon have broken our contract, and are dis- 
chaij^ inttanter, 

Sarah. Sammy, what's inttanterf 

Sam. It means that the sooner yon hook it the better. 

Sarah, Oh, dear! 

Sam. Dont cry, Sarah I — behold yonr Samnel! — well be 
married directly. 

Sarah. Hurrah! (embracing him) 

Mrs. M. (aside to Sam, giving note) This ten-ponnd note 
which I was, yon know, a while ago about to give you 

Sam. Thankye, mum. Moggridge, aint you going to shell 
out? Look at my coat. Tve got a snug comer shop in my 
eye — give me a call and try my ''three and four mixed.** 
Toull know the shop, therell be a spanking likeness of a little 
teapot over the door. And I shall sell a pure article, that is, 
pretty pure ; yon know what I mean — same as the rest of the 
trade, you know— and yon must have very hard hearts if you 
won't encourage so deserving an individual as Sarah's Touno 
Kan! 

Harrt. Aram. Sam. Sarah. Mbs. M. Mr. M. 
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Scene. — TTie Coffee-Room of the ^^ Old Boards Read" at Canter- 
bury. Several small tables, r. and l., arranged for breaJcfast, 
^c. — a large practicable windoWy l. 1 e. — door, l. 2 k., marked 
*' Private Room" — door, r. 2 e., marked "Commercial Room" 
— double, c. D. 

KiCHARD and Charles discovered, busily engaged in arranging 

furniture. 

Richard, (r.) Knives and napkins, Charles. 

Charles, (l.) Yes, sir — comin', sirl Here they are I 

Rich. Fresh mustard! Them devils of officers have emptied 
the ink into the cruet again I 

Char, Ah, and filled the salt-cellar with cigar-ash, too ! All 
my 'work to be done over again, and the express will be here in five 
minutes I 

Rich, All right ! don't flurry yourself; did you hoar what they 
did in the commercial room last night to old Bliffins ? 

Char. No — what ? 

Rich. Made him jolly screwed, and locked him up in the hen- 
liouse — (both laugh) — then filled his umbrella with sawdust, so 
that when he put it up this morning, he was powdered like a twelfth 
cake. 

Char, Ha, ha I they're a rum lot — I .(^Noise of railway 

^gfhistle is hea/rd — a bell, as if at the station, rings — Richard 
ctnd Charles run to window, l., and look out.) 

Rich, Ah, here she comes I Run, Charles 1 here's boots, with a 
trunk full of luggage I 

Oharles runs to the door in c. — a Boy runs in, calling " Tele- 
graph ! " He is upset by Charles, and falls down, scattering sev- 
eral of his papers on the ground. 

Char, Mind where you are going, young Telegraph. 

Exit, L. C. D. 
Boy, Look out yourself, old ** White-choker I " 

(8) 
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Rich, Get up, you young rascal, and pick up your papers I 

Boy. (Rising,) Pick *em up yourself, if you*re fond of news 
— (Picks them up, runs to c. d. As he parses table, l., picks up m 
roll of bread.) — Here, old Prig-the-leavings, here's a new publicai 
tion for you. {^Throws roll at Bicrard, and exits 

Rich, Was there ever such a young scamp ? 

Boy. (Putting his head in ai c. d.) — Who stole the drig 
ping? 

Rich, (Running to door, and calling) — 1*11 punch your hen 
next time you come here ! — (Returns and arranges tables.') — I - 
tell his master not to send him here again. — (BeU rings,) 

Mrs, Rummer, ( Outside. ^ — Richard ! Bichard ! 

Rich, O, here she comes I I'm just in time. Yes, mum ! corz 
ing, mom I 

JSnter Mrs. Humheb, l. o. d. 

Mrs. R, (c.) Richard! 

Rich, (b.) Yes, mum 1 

Mrs. R, Is there a good fire in the private room? — (Jfetn^ 
ing, L.) 

Rich. Room dusted, good fire, blinds drawn, all ready, mum ! 

Mrs. R, (Crossing to b.) — Then run and tell the lady who's 
warming herself by the bar parlor fire, that she can come up. 

Rich, (Going, l. c. d.) — Yes, mum. — (Returns,) — Has the 
lady any luggage ? 

Mrs. R. Only a black box and a writing-case. You'll find them 
in the hall. — (Exit Richabd, l. c. d.) — She wants to remain a 
day or two — perhaps longer — can't tell. Rather mysterious, that I 
Asked me several questions about old Mr. Buttonup, the mayor. 
Hem ! I always suspected old Buttonup ! he has a most knowing 
eye I Besides, he goes to London very often, and though he looks 
so demure in the street, he never comes into the bar without giving 
me a chuck under the chin ! That old mayor wants a tighter curb 
put on ! but I'll look sharp after 'em both, depend upon it. 

Enter Richard, with black box and writing-case, followed by Miss 
Verner. Richard takes luggage into l. room, returns, and 
exits, L. c. J>, 

Mrs, R, (r.) That is your room, ma'am — you'll find it warm 
and comfortable. 

Miss V. (l.) I've no doubt I shall find everything I desire; 
the reputation of your house is well established. 

Mrs, R, Yes, ma'am; "The Boar's Head "has been favorably 
known throughout England this many a day. 

Miss V, Is it far from here to the house of Mr. Buttonup, the 
lawyer ? 

Mrs. R. The worshipful the mayor, if you please, mum. 

Miss V, O, I beg the mayor's pardon I 
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Mrs. U. His house is at the top of the High Street — if you wish 
*o go there, the hoots will show you. 
Miss V, Go to his house ? Not for the world I 
Mrs. R, (Aside.) O, the old yillain I I see it all I she's going 
*o have the law of him I 

Miss V. But I will write to him, to tell him I am here. You 
^*ill get some one to take my letter, who will deliver it into his own 
liands? 

Mrs. M. 0, Mr. Buttonup ! (^Aloud) — Certainly, mum — Joe, 
^^ boots will take the letter — you might trust your life to Joe 1 

Miss V. Then I will write at once. 

Mrs. R. You'll find paper, pens, and ink in your room, ma'am. 
yMiss V. Thanks. (^Going.) — When I ring, you'll send the 
"Oots to me, please. {^Exitf l., into private room. 

^Mrs. R, Well, a very pretty piece of business this is I O, poor 
^. Buttonup I to be treated in this way 1 From my house, too I 
*iie character of the "Boar's Head" will be lost forever 1 The 
^ayor of the town — a man at his time of life — quite gray I Though 
*ey do say the gray mare's the better horse I HowevcrJ I'll watch 
to goings on, and if Buttonup is at any of his games, his wife 
'^ " " ive a hand in the play. 



^^ offi c. D., meets Kichabd carry iny a carpet-bag, a doaky two 
or three shawls, and a very large gingham umbrella, which he 
P^ down on two chairs. 

^ich. (l.) He's come mum, — he's come I he's arrived ! 

Mrs.R. (B.) He? Who? 

•fiicfc. The gent that wrote to have his bed well aired ! He's 
^'^g a glass of hot brandy and water at the bar. 

Mrs. R, What is he like, Richard? 

•Sid. Like ? Like a roll of flannel at a draper's door. He's 
*»pped up like a Hingin mummy ! 

Mrs. R. Feels the cold, perhaps, poor fellow I Run and show 
™nnp, Richard. 

^ich. Yes, mum. [^Fxit, l. c. d. 

Mrs. R. I'm sure he's somebody grand I He wrote two days 
•go to have his sheets aired. — (^Bell rings.) 

^ickeits. {Outside, l. c. D.) Waiter! Stop! where the devil 
*^ you running to ? 

^ich. (Outside.) This way, sir — only a few steps more. 

^ick. Keep close to me, waiter. Don't run on ahead ! 

^^ Rodney Ricketts, followed by Richard, who bows to him 
^iry time he speaks — Mks. Rummer couHesies — Ricketts wears 
0' dostly -fitting travelling cap, with ears tied under his chin — 
fl» enormous poncho coat, the hood over his head, tassel sticking 
«p — a pair of large fur boots, a very loyig shepherd*s plaid 
muffled round his neck, and a large India-rubber air cushion in 
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his hand — as soon as he enters, he looks nervously rounds ihen 
speaks, 

Ricketts, (c.) Shut the door, waiter — put up the night bolt, 
if there is one. — (^Tumtng to Mrs. Bummeb, b.) — A woman 
here ! Sure sign of bad luck. Who are you ? 

Mrs, R, (b.) The landlady, sir. — \Aside,) — What an ele- 
phant I 

Rick. O, I believe, mum, I'm correct in saying this is the 
" Boar's Head," at Canterbury? 

Mrs, R, You are, sir. 

Rick, Ah I and you are one of the " Old Boar's " family — his 
aunt, perhaps? Very good. Here, waiter, unpack me. Bight 
arm first — now left arm. Damme ! leave my neck alone ! Do 
you want to garrote me ? — (Richabd hdps him to take off his over^ 
coats — Mrs. Rummeb unties muffler, and runs round him as it tm- 
folds. — To Richabd.) — Easy, John, go easy I 

Rich, Richard's my name, sir. 

Rick, Richard! Nothing of the sort. John's your name — I 
hate a waiter called Richard I it reminds me of Richard the Third, 
that murdered his nephews in the Tower. — ( The outer coats now 
being taken off, he appears in the extreme of genfs costume — long, 
light colored great coat to his heels, broad striped troupers, very 
narrow at the foot — very thin strip of necktie, — Ricketts, taking 
off his travelling-cap,) — John, open that bandbox, and hand me 
otit my Gibus. 

Rich. (^Looking first cU Mbs. Rummeb, then at Ricketts.) — 
Beg pardon, sir — hand you what did you say ? 

Mrs, R. What did you say, sir ? We've not one left. You shall 
have one to-morrow, if there's any fresh in the market. 

Rick. (^Snatching box from Richabd, and pulling out his Oibus 
hat, which springs up.) — Fresh in the market! Stuff! There 
isn't a hat like that in all your town ! — (^Puts it on, and swag* 
gers.) 

Mrs. R. Well, sir, it's veiy becoming I Richard, take the gen- 
tleman's things to his room. 

Rick, That's right. — (^JSxit Richabd with luggage, b. 2 b., re" 
turns, and exits, l. 2 e.). — And now, ma'am, let me have a word 
with you. 

Mrs. R. Certainly, sir. 

Rick, In the first place, ma'am, where does the mayor live? 

Mrs. R. The mayor 1 Law, sir ! 

Rick. Law — certainly, ma'am. Physic and divinity, too, if you 
like — the three cardinal vices. But you've not answered my 
question ! 

Mrs. R, Why, sir — he — O, my 

Rick. What, ma'am? You'll excuse my saying that this is 
devilish extraordinary conduct I 

Mrs. R, Sir! 
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RieX;. I believe Pm right, ma'am. I read the name on the door, 
aAdl saw the picture of an aged boar on the sign-board. Devilish 
eiJOaoTdinary ! 

Mr*. i2. O, sir, I didn't mean 

fiicfc. Of course not — women never do mean, they always do it. 
'Woman, you're it female, and that's the worst I can say of you. 
Mr». R, (Aside.} — What a strange young man ! — (^Aloud,) — 

The mayor, sir, 

Rick. (ExcHedty,) — D — n the mayor, ma'am — listen to me I 
The mere notion of your being a female has excited me to the great- 
est pitch! I hate the sex I — I loathe them! If it wasn't for a 
woman, I shouldn't have been in the world. 
Mr$, R, You don't say so I 

Ridt. I do say so — I have said so ! Listen, ma'am. I have 
been cruelly deceived by a member of your ridiculous sex 1 I'm an 
injured youth — my young affection has been blistered I I loved, 
IM'am, and — (weeps) — I was betrayed. 
Mr8,R. Betrayed, sir? 

Bick, Yes, ma'am, betrayed. For six months I persecuted the 
same girl, and in the end, what was my reward ? 
^rs, R. Her hand, I hope, sir. 

Bide. No, ma'am, not her hand, but her brother's. He gave it 
nie between the eyes 1 
^rs. R, What a barbarous man ! 

Bick. Barbarous I No, ma'am — a lawyerous man — Lincoln's- 
"Mi-Fields to wit. He kicked me until I couldn't sit down. — 
i^ohes chair.) — Even now the attempt is painful. 
^fs. R. Poor fellow I I quite feel for you. 
Bick. Don't do anything of the sort, ma'am — you would have 

«>De just the same as she did — made me adore you, and then 

•*r«. -8. Then what, sir? 

Bi^, Led me to make a Jerusalem pony of myself, ma'am, and 
wen deserted me. 
^fi. R. Deserted you I 

Bick. Yes, ma'am. After everything was settled, after she had 
ittmed — O, named the wedding-day, and I had bought the happy 
jng, she refused to consummate my happiness. Even that I could 
b4Te forgiven, but, do you know, ma'am, she had the cruelty to tell 
ber brother that I was a wretch, who had outraged her feelings, and 
grossly insulted her. 
Mrs. R. Bless my life ! For what reason ? 
Bick. For no reason, ma'am, or rhyme either. Some fool — 
excuse my using a strong expression, but some infernal fool told 
her that I was a married man, and the father of three wretched off- 
springs. 

Mrs. R. A married man I Three offsprings ! O, sir, how could 
you? Where were your parental feelings? 
Rick. Parental ! What do you mean ? What do you take me for ? 
Mrs. R. O, for shame, sir I Why did you wish to forsake your 
lawfully begotten wife ? 
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Riek. {In a rage.) — My wife — my — d — d nonsenie I I 
never had a wife — I doD*t want a wife ! And now tliat I think of 
itf my private opinion is, that a wife is a humbug ! 

Mrs. R. Ton my word! a wife a humbugs indeed! If you 
never had one, you know nothing about it. 

Rick, No, ma*am — I never had, although I was within an inch 
of the calamity. Just as I was about to pledge my youthful vows, 
the intended Mrs. Kicketts heard this infernal story, and from that 
hour her brother has been after me like a vampire. And now, 
ma'am, here I am, an exile from Tooley Street, and that very 
brother following me about with, I've no doubt, Colonel Colt in bia 
breeches pocket. 

Mrs. R. Colonel who, sir? 

Rick, No, ma*am, not Colonel Who, but Colonel Colt, the gen- 
tleman who shoots you through both eyes and the small of your 
back at one shot. 

Mrs. R. ( Who has been examining him attentively — asideSS — 
Poor gentleman I I see how it is. — ( Touches her forehead^ — 
Quite gone ! I wonder if his friends know where he*s got to ? 

Rick. Finding this bloodthirsty brother determined to pursue 
me, resolved to go abroad — to — to — to Ramsgate, or Heme Bay, 
or some other secluded spot ; but being pressed for time, I fled by 
the express train, and arrived here in search of that repose whidii 
was denied me in my native parish. 

Mrs. R. {Aside.^ — Poor man 1 I trust the beadle will look in 
this morning. — {To him.) — Here, sir, you'll be quite at home, 
with nothing to disturb you. 

JSnier Bichabd, l. c. d., with a letter. 

Rich, (l.) Beg pardon, sir, is your name Kodney Bicketts? 

Rick. What the devil's that to you ? 

Rich. Because a stranger at the bar asked 

Rick. {Seizing Richard by the throat.) — You villain! you 
didn't tell him my name ? 

Rich. Leave go — don't choke me! How could I tell him? I 
didn't know your name 1 — (Ricketts releases him.) 

Rick. That's true — I forgot — I thought I was discovered ! 

Rich. But he said this letter was for the stranger in No. 19. — 
(Ricketts snatches letter — Richard runs off, l. c. d.) 

Rick. {Reading address.) — "Rodney Ricketts, Esquire, Bed 
Lion Square, W. C." — {Looking at letter.) — My private address, 
sure enough I Phow I I'm all in a perspiration I and his hand- 
writing, too I Dear me, what shall I do ? The desperate-minded 
villain, to pursue me here! — {To Mrs. Rummer.) — I want to 
write, ma'am. 

Mrs. R. Well, sir, you'll find pens, ink, and paper in the com- 
mercial room, and when you ring, boots shall take your letter. — 
{Crosses to c. d.) — The man's as mad as a Marcli hare! I must 
take care that he docs not escape until his friends find him. 

lUxit, L. c. i>. 
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Rick, What a dreadful assassin he must be to follow me all this 
way! I told mother how it would be, when she insisted that I 
should run away. I knew he would hunt me like a badger ! What 
does he say ? — ( Opens letter in great agitation — reads) — " Rick- 
etts," — O, that sounds awful I " Ricketts, you need not try to 
evade me — I will pursue you to the world's end. I followed you to 
shoot you, or be shot — one of us must fall." Not me, if I know it \ 
" Never shall it be said that I allowed a trumpery trunk-maker to 
triumph over me. The waiter will tell you where to find * Dead 
Man's Corner ; * it is a secluded spot — meet me there in the morn- 
ing at six. Don't order your breakfast — it may be an unnecessary 
expense. Edward Verner." What shall I do ? — ( Walks about in 
great agitation.') — Meet him at " Dead Man's Corner ! " Not if I 
know it ! I'll write to the chief magistrate to take me into custody, 
to prevent me from committing manslaughter. — {Runs to table, 
and rings bell furiously,) — Waiter ! Richard ! Boar's Head I 
John ! whatever your name is 1 Ah, I recollect. The Old Boar 
said there were pens and ink in the commercial room ! 

\_Exit into room, b. 2 b. 

Enter Richabd, c. d. 

Rich, Did you ring, sir ? Hulloa ! nobody here ! In the com- 
mercial room, I suppose 1 — (^Going to b. door,) 

Enter Misa Vbbneb, l. d., with letter. 

Miss V. (l.) I rang the bell, waiter. I wish this letter to be 
taken at once to Mr. Buttonup, the mayor. 

Rich, (r.) Very good, miss — it shall go this moment. 

lExit, L. c. ». 

Miss V. My poor Rodney Ricketts ! I thought I should be right 
in coming here to meet him. I knew his voice the moment he 
came into the room. Poor fellow I what misery he has suffered — 
and all through my absurd suspicions ! Still I was not so much to 
blame ! I read in the Times that some Mr. Ricketts had deserted 
his wife and children, and of course I thought it was my Ricketts. 
Never mind, I know he will forgive me when he finds I have come 
all the way to see him here. But how to avoid my brother, who 
has sworn to be revenged on Ricketts, and will, I have no doubt, 
follow him here. Luckily, old Mr. Buttonup, tlie mayor of this 
town, was a friend of my father's, so I have sent for him to ask his 
advice and assistance. — {Going towards r. d.) — I've a great mind 
to see the poor fellow at once, and tell him 

Enter Joe, the boots, l. c. d., dressed in shabby knee breeches, and 
oldy long, red waistcoat, with red sleeves, a black leather skull cap, 
high low boots, gray worsted stockings — he has a black patch over 
07ie eye, and carries a boot in one hand, and a polishing brush in 
the other. 
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Jot, (l.) Stop — Btop, my charming Wenus — don't go into 
that room I 

M\Bs V, (b.) Sir, what do you mean ? 

Joe, Mean? What I says. In that apartment there's a loonaticl 

Miss F. A what? a lunatic? 

Joe, Ajf ay I that's ahout the size of it — a lunatic. Don't go 
near him — he looks vicious I 

Miss V, A lunatic I Gracious powers I then I must have been 
mistaken. — {Crosses, in alarm, to l.) — Well, I suppose I'd better 
wait patiently till Mr. Buttonup arrives. [^ExU into l. room. 

Joe. Missus says there's a madman in the diggings, and I am to 
watch him till his friends come to fetch him. — {Draws chair near 
B. D. — Sits with his back to door, polishing boot.) — I've as many 
okkypations in this house as would tire the town crier to 'numerate 
in a day's hollering. Guardin' a mad cove now, eh I Werry well. — 
(Polishing boot, and singing.) — " Why did my master sell me P 

Why did" {Lotid bell in commercial room.) — Hollo, he's at 

his games already. 

KiCKETTS rushes on from B. d., with letter in his hand, caUing 
** Boots I Boots 1 " upsets Jos, who falls on his face, quickly turns 
on his back, and strikes out with his legs at Ricketts. 

Rick, (b.) What the devil is all this ? 

Joe. {On the ground.) — Keep off — I'm the boots. Mind your 
eye, old Delirium Tremens I I'll stand none of your antics I 

Rick, What the devil are you about, you drunken Cyclops. — 
{Seizes chair, and holds it over Joe's head.) — G^t out, this in- 
stant, or I'll make a third eye in your head with the leg of a chair. 
— {Tries to pass Joe, who kicks at him.) — Who are you, and 
what are you about? 

Joe. I'm about ten stone, and my name's Joe Crabbs. 

Rick. Then listen to me, Crabbs. You'd better use your legs, 
and creep out of this. 

Job suddenly jumps to his feet, seizes Kicketts round the body, and 
forces him into a chair in the centre of stage. 

Joe, Sit down at once, and be quiet. 

Rick. {Aside.) — This infernal loose -headed noddle is either 
mad or drunk I 111 ring the bell. — {Going towards table, e.) 

Joe. {Stands between.) — No, you don't — you shan't stir an 
inch till they come and fetch you. 

Rick, Come to fetch me ? They ? who ? — {Aside,) — Ah, now 
I guess 1 That villain, Verner, has sent this fellow to watch and 
prevent my escape. — {Aloud,) — I protest against being kept 
here — I deny that I want to shoot anybody, but I insist upon leaving 
the premises I 

Joe. Sit down, you misrable object, and don't let every one know 
there's a madman in the house. 
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^«d (/» great horror.) — Eh ? a madman I — (Aside.) — I see 
It all. Damme, he is a madman — froths at the mouth like a ter- 
rier I How his eyes roll too I What the devil will become of me ? 
— (To him.) — Now look here — if you keep quiet, and don*t stir, 
I won't damage you ; but if you're at all obstreperous, I'll alter your 
countenance so completely, that the next time you look in the glass, 
you'll ask whether you are gone out of town, and when you are 
likelyto be back again. 

Joe. (Putting himself in a fighting attitude.) — What I Would 
you go for to strike me? 

Bick. (In alarm, and placing chair between them.) — Nothing of 
the sort I I never struck anybody I I would not even strike a light I 
^J^ftct, I never beat my own carpets. 
Jot, You'll alter my countenance, will you ? 
Rick. Well, that might be an improvement. You've got a very 
windy nose. 
Joe. Never mind my nose — mind your eye I 
Biik. (Aside,) — Ecod I this trifle from Bedlam is getting worse 
Md worse. I'll try and soothe him. — ( Takes two chairs and places 
^Aew together — they both sit.) — Sit down, my respectable friend ; 
^e yourself quite at home. I'll order refreshments presently. 
•^at would you like to take ? 

Joe. (Aside.) — He's very liberal! poor buffer 1 it's a pity he's 
lost his head I 

Bich. Did you say brandy and water? Very well — I'll call 
the Waiter. — (Rises — Job seizes him by the back, and makes him 
^ down.) 
Joe. Don't trouble yourself — they'll be here presently I 
Bick. (Aside.) — Presently I if they don't come soon I shall be 
Djyrdered. If my letter is not taken to the magistrate, the blood- 
J^sty brother will be here with the horsewhip ; and if the keepers 
don't come after this incendiary, I shall be strangled before lunch, 
m try him again. — ( Takes out purse.) — Look here ! if you'll run 
*"d get me change for this, I'll give you a four-penny piece I 
Joe. What I betray my trust for a joey ? 

•fitcft. (Aside.) — O, there'rf no use. I'll make one bold effort ; 
*Dd if he doesn't listen to reason, I'll kick him on the shins, and 
""1 for my life. — (To him.) — Well, Joseph, since you are so fond 
of my company, we'll spend the day together. — ( While he is speaking 
^> he takes off his coat.) — Don't you think this room is very 
warm? 
J^oe. Can't say I does I 

Rick. (Aside.) — Of course not — the cold-blooded porpoise I 
111 stand this no longer ! — (He suddenly flings his coat over Joe's 
head, puts foot behind him, and throws him on the ground. As 
RiCKETTs tries to run off, c. d., Joe catches him by the leg, and 
both are on the ground together, struggling.) — : Help 1 The mad- 
man ! ^ 
Joe. Holloa ! the loonatic's taken worse I 
Rick. The madman — the madman 1 
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Enter Miss Ybbkeb^ l. d. 
Miss F. (^Screams,) — O, heavens — the madman ! — {Retires, 

L. D.) 

JSnter Mrs. Bummer and Buttoiotp, g. d. 

Rick, (Sttll on ground,) — Help I murder I 

Joe, (^Sttll on ground.) — Burglary ! fire ! 

Miss R. What on earth is all this? 

Button. Here's a breach of the peace ! — (Mrs. Kumher seizes 
Joe, r. — BuTTONUP seizes Ricketts — they both sit opposite to 
each other.) — Leave off, you wretches — I*m a magistrate 1 

Rick. {Jumping up, and throwing his arm round Buttonup.) 
— A magistrate I then take me into custody I 

Joe. The mayor here I then I'm off. [Exit in a hurry. 

Button. {Kindly to Ricketts.) — Don*t be alarmed, sir — 
you're quite safe nowl 

Rick. Safe I eh ? is he gone ? — {Looks ahout as if becoming 
faint.) — O, I feel so queer 1 I've got the meagrims 1 — {Falls 
into chair f c.) 

Mrs. R, Poor gentleman I 

Rick. O, I'm going to swoon I — ( They rub his hands.') — 
Why don't you burn a feather under my nose ? Mrs. Rummer, look 
me in the face — am I growing white ? 

Mrs. R. Well, sir, I can't say you are. 

Rick. 1 wonder I'm not I that infernal madman nearly choked 
me ; but I'll leave this place at once, or my name's not Ricketts. 

Button. What do I hear? {Rises — /o Ricketts — lays hand 
upon his shoulder — looks at him intently.) — Did you say your 
name was Ricketts ? 

Rick. Of course I did. Who denies it? 

Button, Ricketts of London ? 

Rick. Certainly! Ricketts is my name, and London is my 
nation. 

Button. Then my ears did not deceive me I 

Rick. That's odd ! for they're so long they deceived me ! 

Button. {Seizing Ricketts by the coat collar.) — O, you atro- 
cious villain — you — you — parochial parasite — you — you — 

Rick, Damme ! the mayor's mad I the town's mad, and I shall 
be strangled among them ! 

Mrs, R, { To Buttonup.) — What has he done ? 

Button, Done ! he's done the parish ! 

Rick. D — n the parish ! what do you mean ? 

Button. Done the board of guardians out of board and lodg^ 
ingi , 

Rick. Listen to the lunatic ! 

Button, Six months' oatmeal gruel ! 

Rick. Gruel ! 

Button, Yes, for his poor wife and three drabby little children! 

Mrs, R. (r. to Ricketts.) — O, you wretch ! 
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^%ck. (b. c.) It i« a conspiracy — I won't stay another hour in 
^«i8 place ! 

Button, (l. c.) Don't let him go ! the Board is sitting — Til 
wturn immediately. 

^rs, R, But, sir — (^Crosses, and stops Buttontp by coat tail) 

~" ^he lady is in the private room. 

^ick. What's that? lady in the private room. O, you old hypo- 
crite! 

Button, Keep the villain here! — (^Pointing to Ricketts.)-^ 
J^^^pthe lady there. — {Pointing to private room, l.) — I'll solve 
^"6 Mysteries of London, IFxit, l. c. d. 

^ick. (Runs to c. t>, — edUs loudly.) — Waiter — waiter I bring 
™y luggage. I thought this was a hotel — it's a lunatic asylum. 

-^rs. R. Lunatic asylum, indeed I you'll find it a house of cor- 
'^^on. — (Crosses to l., and exits into private room, l.) 

^tek. Waiter — waiter I bring me my bill I 

Waitbb enters, l. o. d. 

-^xeh, I'm coming, sir — there's your bill I (Crosses^ and'exitSf 
^ ^*; returns immediately with luggage.) 

-^Vcfc. Coming 1 ah, so's the end of the income tax. 

"^i<?A. There's your luggage, sir I 

^%€k. Bill, indeed I help me on with my coat, sir. — (Puts on 
*''**- ^ — Bill indeed 1 what do you charge in this hotel for strangling 
y°^^ customers? 

•^ir^. Well, sir, Boots expects something handsome. 
/'/>**'*• H® shall have it. The first police officer I come to. — 

■^'^ch, "Beg pardon, sir, I forgot to mention that there's a gentle* 
°^^ at the bar waiting to see you. 
^'^, (In ala/rm,) — What? eh? a gentleman waiting to see 

"^icAr. Yes, sir — and his eyes are starting out of his head? 

^^ch. Bless me I 

•^V^' He's so dreadfully impatient ! 

'^'tcA;. Eh? a young man with a black hat? 

^^ch. Yes, sir. 

-gicA;. Shirt collar and boots ? 

^ph' Yes, sir. 

^'ick, (Aside,) — Good heavens — 'tis he I — (To Kichahd.) — 

^^k here — (pulls out purse) — there's five shillings for you. 

V Qives money,) — Run and tell the gentleman that he'll find me 

^^ police office. 

^\ch. Sir I 

^"ick. Where I've gone for a month's pleasure ! 

. ^ich. Five shillings — to the police office I to China, if you like, 

»r'- [^rci^, L. c. D. 

^ick, (In great alarm.) — How the devil shall I get back to 

^^don? If I meet tliis fellow, my goose is roasted and served up. 
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(^PuUs out " Brad8hauf*8 Ouide " — reads — ) Canterbury to Lon- 
don — 7 a. m., 9.50, 12.11, 1.18. D — nit! that won't do. Express 
at 10.20 — that*8 it — that's my train ! — ( Gathers up his luggage — 
is running out at c. d.) — That's my train — stops nowhere 1 

Is about to exit, c. d., runs against Verner, who enierSy l* c. d., 
with a pistol case under his arm* — Ricketts, the moment he 
sees Verner, drops all his luggage, groans, runs into b. corTter^ 
— turns his face to the waU, acdadming — " O I Dead Man's 
Corner!" 

Verner. (l.) Stops nowhere I Not so fast, Mr. Ricketts, you'll 
stop here till I have done with you. — (^Places pistol case on taile^ 
L., opens it, and takes out a pair of pistols.) — I've followed you 
too far to permit you to escape me now. 

Rick, ( Turns to Verner, in grecut alarm,.) — What, do you 
want to shoot me before supper? 

Ver. Certainly, and have your funeral over before breakfast ! 

Rick. {Groans.) — My funeral over, and no time to invite my 
friends ! 

Ver. Friends I you have no friends, but here. — {Offers pistol.) 
In one moment the whole house will be upon us. We must decide 
our quarrel at once. When I kill you, I'll provide for your wife 
and family. 

Rick. {Groans.) — Wife — O I what a wretched family I 

Ver. (l.) Take your choice ! 

Rick. I have no choice. Well, I'll take both I 

Ver. They're revolvers, with nine shots. 

Rick. Nine shots 1 D — n it, do you take me for a tom-cat, 
with nine lives ? 

(Verner /or<rc* one of the pistols into his hand — then goes up to 
c. D. — RiCKETTS holds out the pistol as if he was afraid of it.) 

Ver. Now, then, I'll fasten the door ; the survivor can call the 
waiter. — {Closes the door.) — One of us must fall. 

Rick. One of us ! Then why don't you fall yourself? — ( While 
Verner is closing the door, Ricketts is examining the pistol — it 
suddenly goes off, and at the explosion he shouts) — Murder! — 
{Staggers, and throws the pistol from him.) — There, take your 
infernal fireworks. None of your great gun tricks for me — 
I hate 'em ; but you have roused the British Lion, and if you will 
have it, come on I Tooley Street and Independence ! — ( JPuts 
himself into a fighting attitude — hits out as fighting — dances 
round Verner.) — Come on, sir ! 

Ver. {Looks nervous.) — What, like a vulgar prize-fighter? 

Rick. No ; like an honest Englishman ! — {Stands in a fighting 
attitude.) — You said that one of us must fall. Try it on ! K it is 
not you, it won't be me. 

Ver. Since you won't fight like a gentleman, here — {rushes cU 
Ricketts. -^ — They are locked in each other's arms, struggling.) 
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^' BumES and Miss Vkbiher ai door, s. — They hoth scream, 

Jfrs, R, (Behind Rickstts.) — Stop him -^ they'll kill each 
^^^l" {Seizes Rickbtts round the waist, puUs him back — She 
falls into chair, n., with Rickstts in her lap, — At the same time, 
^68 Vesher dings to her brother, exdadming, '* O, Henry I** She 
P^hm hack, L. — She falls into €hair, with Yebker in her lap, 
"BicxETTS and Yebnbk make two or three attempts to get ai each 
^^» hd are prevented by the ladies.') 
to. Why don't you come on? 

^^> You shall have it another time ! — (Struggling to be free.) 
to. (2b Mbs. Rummer.) — Hold him tight, my temper is 



^n, B. I can't hold you any longer ! Help I Murder I 

BuTTOvup rushes on, l. c. d. 

^irffon. (c.) What's that? Somebody murdered? Thensome- 
"Ofy most be hanged! 

^ick, {Jumping up, r., and throwing Mrs. Bummer from him 
^^P^nting to Yerner) — Certainly — hanged, of course 1 Hang 
™ — he did it! 

button. {To Rickstts.) — No, you villain I you did it, and here 
*^ the witnesses. 

^ this moment a Woman, very shabbily dressed, with a baby tn 
"^ arms, and two dirty-looking Children on each side, rush 

\ ^^ L. C. D. 

"®je {pointing to Rickstts), that's your runaway husband ! 

^oman, {Rushes to Rickbtts, and exclaims, a. c.) — 0, Rick- 
•**to, |)e tiiig you \ — {Puts the baby into his arm^s — the two Chil* 
^^^S ding to his legs, crying) — 

^Hdren. Daddy! daddy! daddy! 

*jefc. Get away ! get away, forlorn female ! 

^otnan. O, Ricketts, how you are altered ! 
p "fitcfc. ( Throws her from him,) — Altered I I should think so ? 
'^ getting as thin as a latch-key ! 
*^oi»an. {Looking at Ricketts. — Turning to Buttonup.) — 
»^«y, good gracious 1 that ain't my husband 1 Are you — my — 

■^tcfe. Certainly not. Are you my wife ? 
^oman. No. 
tW^*^^* There, I'm blessed if it's either of us ! — ( The Child, cry- 
f^^ loudly — Ricketts runs to Buttonup, and tries to give it to 
r|Jt»— Buttonup rejects it, and gets behind Mrs. Rummer.) — 
^^e this squalling brat! I can't bear it! It ain't mine! — (TV) 
?'^iENCE.) — Look here — has it my nose ? Whore's my Roman 
^ J-ehead ? Will nobody take it ? 
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Woman, (Ruslics a/ Rickets.) — O, mj blessed babj ! come to 
its mothcT ! — (Takes Child.) 

Rick, Yes, go to its mother. " Little baby buntingi your moth- 
er's gone a hunting." 

Button. Gone a hynting, indeed ! Gone a thieving, yon mean ! 
Bat get out ! — ( Turns Woman and Children oidf l. c. b., cciUin^ 
at the same time) — '* Boots, call the beadle 1" — {The WoMjjr 
goes off with the Children, all loudly crying,) 

Rick. And now youVe all done your best to drive me mad, I 
hope you're satisfiecl ! 

Ver. (l.) I'm not satisfied. Why do I find mv sister here? 

Miss V. I'm satisfied. — (Crosses to Ricketts.) — My Ricketts 
is not married! — (Throws herself into his arms,) 

Rick, Not married ? Of course not. But I've had a wife and 
three children, and I demand an explanation. 

Miss V, You shall have one. The matter is clear enough — (to 
the others) — Ricketts loves me — I love Ricketts I 

Rick, A true bill ! I want to marry her. She's" dying to nuurry 
me — nothing could be clearer — them's my sentiments. — (R%t»hm 
to Verner, seizes him in his arms.) — Come to my arms, my Cor- 
sican brother ! Here, Joe ! Joe ! Joe Crabbs ! 

Joe Crabbs appea/rs at dooTy c. 

Joe, come here — you shall be bridesmaid. — (Joe laughs lovdh/,') 
— And now, Mrs. Rummer, get everything ready for the wedding. 
A plum cake and a fiddler 

Button, O, you must come to my house, and I'll invite all 
Canterbury to the wedding. 

Rick, (c.) I am much obliged to you, but I think 1*11 stay in 
this house, where I am tolerably well known — (to Audience) — and 
if all the good friends I see before me will assemble at my weddings 
who will dare say 

"HIT HIM, HE HAS NO FRIENDS "? 
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THE CHRISTENING. 



CHABACTEBS. 

Adelphi Theatre, 
London. 

Mr. Hopkins Twiddt, Mr. Buckstone. 

Grum, ••••••••••••••• Mr. Wilkinson. 

Wharton, .•••••••••••••• BIr. Roberts. 

Mr. Pilberrt, •••.••••.... Mr. Willing^. 

Servant, ••••••••••••••... Mr. Sanders. 

Mrs. Dolby Loyechild, •.•••••••••• Mrs. Keeley. 

Mrs. Carney, ••..•••••• Mrs. Daly. 

Mrs. Motherton, • Mrs. Gallott. 

Mrs. Pilbbrrt, ••••••••••••••... Miss Cross. 

Miss Gentle, •••••••••••••.•••• Miss Bamett. 

Martha, •••••••••• •••• Mrs. Naylor. 



COSTUMES. 

Twiddt — Blue coat, metal buttons — white waistcoat, metal 
buttons — nankeen tights, and pumps. 

Grum — Large, loose brown coat — large striped waistcoat — 
dark breeches and mixtures — stockings hanging loosely about his 
legs — black, low-crowned hat — shoes and buckles. 

Wharton — Frock-coat, trowsers, &c. 

Mr. PiLBERRY — Ditto. 

John — A livery. 

Mrs. Lovechild — Light blue silk pelisse — hat and feathers. 

Mrs. Carney — Cap, shawl, and cotton dress. 

Mrs. Motherton — Silk gown. The rest of the ladies smartly 
dressed — with bonnets, scarfs, &c. 

(2) 
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Scene. — A parlor in a detached cottage in the Edgeware Road ; 
a door, r. h. s. e. ; another, l. h. s. e. ; a table, l. h. u. e., on 
which is a desk and writing materials ; a fireplace in the fiat ; 
a table, r. h. ; a sideboard at the back, with two or three bottles 
of wine, cake, fruit, 3fc, 

Mrs. Carney discovered at the table, r. h., folding up some baby- 
linen; Mrs. Motherton sitting before the fire, airing caps, 
frocks, Sfc, and handing them to Mrs. Carney. 

Mrs, Carney. Air the dear babe's things thoroughly, Mrs. Mpth- 
erton; one can't be too careful of the little tender buds. 

Mrs, Motherton, You may trust me, Mrs. Carney ; I've been a 
mother myself, and well understand the care that children require. 
My daughter-in-law, Mrs. Twiddy, would never have lived to be 
married and a parent herself but for my watchful attention to her 
in her infancy. 

Mrs. Car. I'm so glad the christening-day has at length arrived, 
in which the poor little thing will have a name at last ; this is the third 
time that we've fixed it — I hope to gracious nothing will happen to 
disappoint us now. 

Mrs, M, O, dear, no, that's impossible ; the godfather is a gen- 
tleman, and a man of his word ; the two others that promised be- 
fore, and begged to be excused as the day approached, were very 
shabby people. There, now, all the dear's clothes are ready ; you 
had better put them in the other parlor (^pointing l. n.), as she will 
be dressed in there to-day. 

Mrs. Car. It's quite time she was fetched home. How very 
partial Miss Fondle is to the child, to be sure ! — She sends for it 
for an hour, regularly every morning, to nurse, and dress, and 
faddle about with it. 

Mrs. M. She's going to be married, I hear ; ^nd so, I suppose, 
she likes to anticipate her little duties. 

Mrs. Car. 1 hope she'll be more careful of it than she was yes- 
terday, and not send the poor thing home again with a pin in its 
leg — careless creature ! couldn't think what made it so cross. — (-4 
twopenny postman's knock heard.) 

3 
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Mrs. M. There's the postman ; have you twopence, Mrs. Carney? 

Mrs. Car, No, tliat 1 haven't. 

dfrs. M. It's no matter, Mr. Twiddy *s gone to the door. Who 
can the letter be ifrom, I wonder? (Mr. Hopkins Twiddy heard 
fcithout.) 

Twiddy, Dear, dear, dear — shameful — scandalous. 

Mrs, M, Bless me, what's the matter now ? 

Enter Twiddt, l. h. d., with an open letter in his hand, 

Twid, This is what I call shameful; I never met with such 
treatment in all my life — it's scandalous. 

Mrs. M. What's the matter? 

Twid. It's abominable — what's the matter I Why, a letter from 
Mr. Jenkinson, the godfather — he can't come. 

i^;:: car. i Can't cornel 

Twid, No ; he says very particular business has called him out 
of town, and it's quite impossible he can keep his promise with me 
— it's shameful. Why didn't he let me know sooner? I might 
have asked some one else, or have postponed the day again — how 
I)rovoking! after I've been at all the expense too — the dinner all 
settled — friends invited — a dozen of wine sent in — besides al- 
monds and raisins ; and I've ordered a handsome barley-sugar tem- 
ple, from the pastry-cook's, to put on the table at supper — will 
look very handsome, if it don't melt away before it's wanted — and 
all to no purpose. I could sit down and cry my eyes out — (^falling 
in a chair.) 

Mrs. Car. How very distressing I 

Mrs. M. Shameful of Mr. Jenkinson. 

Twid. What will Mrs. Twiddy think? She's ill enough as it is, 
poor thing, and this will make her worse. I had set my heart upon 
Jenkinson — his salary, in the city, is three hundred a year if it's a 
halfpenny; surely, thought I, he'll be able to give the child a silver 
nmg, or a knife and fork, and a spoon in a crimson case, or some- 
thing — a mean fellow; I suppose somebody has told him what's 
expected on such occasions, and so he cries off — shabby ! shabby ! 
What's to be done? I don't know — and to send his excuse on 
half a sheet of paper, too — shabby ! 

Mrs. Car. La ! I've such an odd thought — what do you think 
it is? 

Twid. What? 

Mrs. Car. I've a great mind to go up and tap at your first*floor 
lodger's door, and ask him to be godfather. 

Twid. What, Mr. Grum? 

Mrs. Car. Mr. Grum. 

Twid. Bless you, he'd slam the door in your face ; besides, he 
has only lived here three weeks, and I believe he's going away on 
account of the cliild's noise. 

Mrs. Car. At all events, I'll try him — there's no harm done if 
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no good — and I think I can coax him ; he has spoken to me once 

or twice, as I have passed him on the stairs. I'll try him — he*s at 

home, I know he is ; so 1*11 go now, while I*m in the mind. I'll put 

the dear's things in the parlor at the same time. We won't have 

the christening put off again. [Exity l. h. d. 

Twid. To think that I should he disappointed three times ! To 

1)0 sure, in the first two instances matters had not gone so far — I 

ifciew the parties wouldn't come a day or two before the time that 

liad been fixed upon — but only to know on the very day ! and my 

employer's lady, Mrs. Dolby Lovechild, coming to be one of the 

godmothers, too ! I thought Mr. Jenkinson was more of a gentlc- 

x3Qan — and one's first baby, too ; I'm quite hurt. 

Mrs, M. Now don't fidget yourself so, Twiddy ; perhaps nurse 
-mzMriV^ prevail upon the lodger. I'm sure he seems a very respectable 
«ntleman, besides being a bachelor. 

Twid. But he's such an odd man I Every morning, as I go to 
>wn, if he's at the window, I bow to him, and he never notices me ; 
e pays his rent very punctually, or I might be offended. The child 
ill never be christened, that will be the end of it — it will never 
3 christened — mark my words I 

Re-enter Mrs. Carney. 

Jfrs, Car, I've done it — I knew I should succeed. 
Twid, Does he consent? — (Crosses to l. h.) 
-Mrs, Car, Yes ; I had a little difficulty with him at first, but I 
i;S>lained our distressing situation so minutely, and spoke to him so 
xiteelly, that he at last yielded. 
:Twid, Well, this is kind of Mr. Grura — quite alters my opin- 
**^^"»:m of him : as for that Jenkinson, if he dare speak to me again 
''^'^^^.en I meet him, I shall express my indignation in terms that shall 
^^^%.ke him shake in his five-and-sixpenny shoes. Go and tell Mrs, 
*~ • 9 mother-in-law, she'll be so astonished. 

«^ ~^rs, M, That I will ; who knows but that he may be a friend to 
**^^ child, and leave it something in his will. 
^hoid. To be sure. 

-Afrs, M, To be sure. IFxit, r. h. d. 

J^rs. Car, To be sure. 
Uhcid, I had better step up and thank him. 
J^rs, Car. No, no; he said that he preferred coming down to 
y^Xi, as all his books and papers are lying about. Hush ! he's com- 
^^g. Now arrange it all comfortably ; and I think, if you know how 
^^ manage him, he'll give the sweet babe something very liandsome. 
T]I (-4 tapping heard at the l. ii. d.) — Come in, Mr. G., come in ; 
"^p. Twiddy 's anxious to see you. 

^uier Grum, l. h. d., dressed in a very slovenly manner ; Twiddy 
runs to him, and grasps both his hands, 

, Tmd, (c.) My dear sir, how shall I ever thank you for your 
^dness — a kindness that at once makes you one of my family? 
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Orum. (l. h.) I don't want to make one of anybody's family : 
as far as I could understand this lady, you wished me merely to be 
godfather to your child, because you had been disappointed in 
somebody else. 

Twid. (r. h.) Exactly I and I shall ever bless the day that I 
became a father, because it has been the means of bringing us to- 
gether. You can have no idea how very anxious I have been to 
make your acquaintance ever since you took my first floor. Hope 
you find everything comfortable ? 

Grum, (c.) No, I don't ; the child screams all night over my 
head. 

Mrs. Car. Little love I 

Twid. Yes, sir, true; I have complained of that myself; the 
poor thing is eight weeks old, and I have never closed my eyes, at 
night, once since it has been bom : but nurse says I must expect 
that for the first year. 

Grum. There's one thing that I particularly wish to mention 
— somebody, I don't know who it is, when they want to get the 
child to sleep, rocks a chair over my head for two hours at a 
time. I assure you, sir, that last night I was quite delirious with 
the perpetual noise. 

Mrs. Car, It's the poor love's teeth, sir. 

Grum. I don't know what it is ; but I must move if the child 
don't die. 

Twid. O, Mr. Grum ! don't talk so. 

Mrs. Car. O, sir! you should remember that you gave the 
same trouble yourself, when you were a dear little baby. 

Twid. You'll be delighted with one of the godmothers, my 
employer's lady, Mrs. Dolby Lovechild — an amiable v/oman — 
adores children — never happy but when she's at a christen- 
ing. 

Grum. Adores children ? — Ugh ! 

Twid. My mother-in-law is the other; but all our anxiety is to 
please Mrs. Lovechild. So pray, my dear sir, endeavor to humor 
her in everything ; you'll find her a highly respectable woman ; 
she'll joke with you, and laugh with you, and romp with you, like a 
young girl of fifteen. 

Grum. {Aside.') — I wish I had moved last week. 

Twid. Now I'll just step in to Mrs. Twiddy, and see how she 
is. Nurse, get everything ready — send to Miss Fondle for baby — 
and give it to Mr. Grum to kiss and make friends with. A dear 
little love, sir — it's a singular color ; but nurse says that will all go 
off" in a few weeks. Huzza I I shall have the child christened at 
last. \^Exit^ R. H. D. 

Mrs. Car. Sit down, sir, while I run and fetch the little lamb 
home. We expect the godmother here every moment; she'll 
arrange all your little duties for you — tell you what presents you'll 
have to give — and of the speech you must make after dinner, when 
you propose its dear little health — and all that. Now, sit down. 
I shall be back in a few minutes. \_Exit, l. h. d. 
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Grum, Presents to the cliild I speech to make ! a lady to romp 
with me ! What does it all mean? I had no idea that a godfather 
had to endure all this. What a fool I was to be wheedled into it by 
that nurse — all owing to my constitutional weakness. I can't 
say no. But to think that I should, at last, be connected in any 
way with this perking, insignificant fellow, Twiddy. A clerk, 
too. Ugh ! I hate him ; I can't endure any of the fraternity. I 
shall move out of Paddington, if it's only to avoid seeing the coach 
loads of clean clerks going to town every morning. As for Twiddy 
— I detest him ; with his white neckcloth, and his pumps, and his 
jemmy hat, and his pink shirt, that he wears sometimes. — Ugh! a 
pink, striped shirt I I hate it — looks like a white one, ruled with 
red ink. — (Mrs. Dolby Lovechild heard without.') 

Mrs. Lovechild. Don't trouble yourself — I perfectly understand ; 
the godfather is waiting. I'll introduce myself. 

Grum. Eh I — suppose this should be the woman that is to romp 
with me ? 

Enter Mrs. Dolby Lovechild, l. h. d. 

Mrs. Lovechild. O, here is my gentleman ! good morning, sir. 
I hear that you are to be my companion in the approaching inter- 
esting ceremony — you are the godfather ? 

Grum. So they tell me, ma'am ; the family were distressed for 
one, and so I 

Mrs. Love. Relieved them of their distress : kind of you — very ; 
but your features illustrate your disposition. You love human na- 
ture and little babies — you dote on family festivities — and look 
upon a christening as the type of everything that is innocent, social, 
and delightful ! 

Grum. Do I? You mistake, madam ; I don't. 

Mrs. Love. I am aware that you think you don't — but you do ; 
unconsciously, I own — but you really possess those feelings. Ah, 
you can't deceive me ! I'm a disciple of Lavater, and can read 
your disposition in your countenance. That full and piercing eye 
carries tenderness and liberality in every glance — that broad and 
poetic forehead denotes your benevolent notions of mankind — that 
chin, those curled lips, that chiselled nose, those small, aristocratic 
hands and ears, all speak of nobility of heart and birth. 

Grum. Chiselled nose, curled lips ! I never observed them my- 
self. — (^Runs to a mirror over the fireplcuce and surveys himself. 
Mrs. Lovechild takes a seat.) — I think, madam, my piercing eyes 
somewhat deceive me, for I really can't see any of those extraor- 
dinary features you mention. 

Mrs. Love. That, my dear sir, is caused by an optical defect — 
that Nature, in her wise economy, has bestowed upon you to pre- 
vent your falling into an excess of self-love ; which, of course, would 
be the n.atural result of a consciousness of such personal recom- 
mendations ; therefore, that disposition to love, she has directed, 
should be cherished for your fellow-creatures, particularly for tea- 
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dcr and helpless infancy. Sit down, and let me talk to yon. — 
{She thrusts him into a chair,) 

Grum. Pray, madam, are you connected with the house of 
Lovechild, in the city, the contractor of the new railway ? 

Mrs, Love, So far connected, my dear sir, that Mr. Lovechild 
is my husband. 

Orum, How lucky I I was about to call in the city, in a day or 
two, respecting the purchase of some shares, as I have fifty pounds 
here that 1 have no immediate use for — (producing notes from 
pocket-book.) 

Mrs, Love. My dear sir, you are too liberal a man, I'm sure, 
to speculate with money that can be so well employed another way ; 
with the fifty pounds that you have no immediate use for, what ex- 
cellent little presents we can make the dear infant, in whose future 
welfare we shall become so interested. 

Grum. I don't want to be interested. 

Mrs. Love. I know you don't for yourself, but for our little pro- 
t6g6 you feel sentiments that you can't describe, and can only ex- 
press by deeds. In the first place, you shall go with me and pur- 
chase an elegant silver mug, a lace robe, a gold coral and bells, 
and an embossed pap-boat. 

Grum. For what ? 

Mrs. Love. For the child. 

Grum. I won't. 

Mrs. Love, You think you won't, but you will. Then you shall 
give five guineas and a chinchilla muff" and tippet to the nurse — I'll 
select all the articles myself, and order the bills to be sent to you — 
eh ! dear godpapa? — (Grump jumps to run off, l. h. ; Mrs. Lovb- 
CHiLD catches him by the tail of his coat,) 

Mrs, Love. Where are you going, sir? — where are you going? 

Grum. To my room. 

Mrs. Love, For what? 

Grum. I — I don't know. 

Mrs. Love. Of course you don't — come, come, take my arm. 
(^She puts her arm, through Grum's.) — We'll now go and ask Mrs. 
Twiddy how she is ; the poor thing has been very ill, I hear, and 
the presence of her child's friends may restore her — then we'll 
step out and make our purchases ; but you must make yourself a little 
tidy, my dear sir ; this neckcloth, now, is tied in the most slovenly 
manner — (^she unties his neckcloth, and ties it up again so tight 
that she almost strangles him.) — There, I'm sure you look neater 
now ; and your coat hangs as if it had never been made for you 

— button it — button it. — {She buttons his coat tip to his throat.) 

— I do like to see men attentive to dress ; there, now, you look 
much genteeler — take my arm — {she takes his arm, and drags 
him R. H., and taps at the door) — don't disturb yourself, Mrs. T., 
it's only the godfather and godmother — we may go in. Come, my 
dear sir, in with you, in with you — you shan't leave my side any 
more to-day. lUxit, dragging in Grum, r. h. d. 
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Enter Martha, showing in Whabton. 

Martha, Please to take a seat, sir ; I'll tell my master you wish 
to see him. What name shall I say ? 

Wharton. Fm a stranger to your master ; merely tell him that 

WL person wishes to speak to him upon very particular business. 

Ma/r. Very well, sir, [Exit, r. h. d. 

Whar, (Taking a Bill of Exchange from a pocket-book.) — I 

zimst get-together all the money that I can command. How dis- 

'i:^es8ing, to be thus compelled to quit my home and all that I love 

in the world, through the pride and contumacy of those that should 

ossess better feelings. 



.JSnter Twiddt, b. h. d., followed by Martha, who crosses at the 

back, and goes off, l. h. d. 

Tuftd. A gentleman on particular business! Good morning 
" '! 

Whar, Your name, sir, is 

Twid. Hopkins Twiddy, sir. 
Whar. You know Mr. Ottoman ? 

Twid. Yes, sir ; you mean the upholsterer? — (Whabton bows.) 
He furnished my first floor. 

Whar. Your acceptance to him for fifty pounds is due to-day ; 

^ ^lias passed into my hands, and as I am compelled to leave Lon- 

immediately, I therefore present it in person. 

5^wid. Due to-day ? Bless me ! I have made a mistake ; I 

In't expect it tliese three days, by the memorandum in my pocket- 

^^^ok. — (Wharton gives the bill, Twiddy looks at it.) — Um! 

^'^^^ to-day, sure enough. How could I have been so stupid ? I 

^^«t.lly don't know what to do, sir ; I've not the money in the house. 

Wh^r. I am so circumstanced, sir, that your dishonoring the 

^^^11 will distress me exceedingly. 

-^ Shvid. Dear, dear, how could I have made such a mistake? 
*^5*t ever since that poor child has been born, I've been quite be- 

?*^ldered ; what with restless nights — anxiety of mind — and 

"^t you are not a father, I presume, sir ? 

Whar. I am, indeed, sir ; and my business here is not only to 
^^'esent your bill, but to see a nurse. 
Twid. Mrs. Carney. 
Whar. Yes, sir. 

Twid. She's just stepped out to fetch home baby, sir ; if you'll 
^e a seat, she'll return in a few minutes. In the mean time I 
^8t see what's to be done about this bill. — {ffe returns it to 
Wharton.) — How distressing, to be sure ! What shall I do for 
^he money ? O ! my lodger, Mr. Grum, the godfather ; he'll lend it 
pie — of course he will, being the nominal father of my child, my 
interests become his — I'll ask him immediately. IFxity r. u. d. 
Whar. If I could but meet with the nurse, and make my ar- 
^gements with her, my mind would be greatly relieved. 
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JSnier Mbs. Cabnet, l. h. d. 

Mrs, Car. Dear, dear, how very silly of Miss Fondle, to be 
sure ! she has sent her servant to take baby round the Park. I've 
been looking for her everywhere, but can't see her; dear, dear! 
and the time for the christening will be here in a few minutes. — 
(Seeing Whauton.) — Ah, Mr. Wharton, how d'ye do, sir? How's 
your good lady and the dear infant? 

Whar. I've been searching for you, nurse, all the morning ; by 
good fortune, I've traced you here, where I have also a little busi- 
ness with the master of the house. 

Mrs. Car. In what way can I serve you, sir? 

Whar. You learnt, I believe, when you attended Mrs. Wharton, 
that her marriage with me was a clandestine one, and by which she 
had offended her noble friends ; you were bound to secrecy respect- 
ing our residence. 

Mrs. Car. (l. h.) Yes, sir; and the secret has never passed 
my lips, I can assure you. 

Whar. (r. h.) Mrs. Wharton left town yesterday to seek a 
relative, who has great influence with her family, leaving her in- 
fant in tlie care of a servant ; this morning I have not only received 
information that my wife cannot return for some days, but that her 
friends are urging my creditors to throw me into a prison — that 
officers are now searching for me — and, unless I can leave 
England by the next packet, for Boulogne, I am ruined past re- 
demption. 

M7-S. Car. What horrid cruelty I 

Whar. Our child ! 

Mrs. Car. Dear little love 

Whar. Is now in a coach at the door, with the servant ; I have 
sought you purposely to give it into your charge till my wife re- 
turns. I will immediately leave a letter for her, and money to 
recompense you : while your consenting to assist me in this matter 
will greatly ease my mind, as I have every reliance on your care 
and attention. 

Mrs. Car. You may depend upon me, sir. 

Whar. Its mother has requested — and 'tis also my wish — that 
the child be immediately christened. Can I leave the management 
of that to you ? 

Mrs. Car. Well, I declare, this is odd! Do you know, sir, 
we've a christening at this very house, this very morning. Have 
you any sponsors ? 

Whar. Wishing to keep my place of residence a secret, I have 
not applied to any of my friends. 

Mrs. Car. Then we'll have your dear little boy, and our dear 
little lamb here, christened at the same time. We shall want two 
godfathers for your babe : let me see — Mr. Grum, I know, will be 
one — but who will be the other ? There's my nephew, the grocer, 
in Oxford Street — I'll run and ask him; as he's nothing to give the 
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smile of charity on your countenance. — {She takes the note 
from the pocket-book.) — Now, sir, here's the cash for Mr. Twiddy's 
bill. — (^She gives the note to Whabton, who returns her the 
bill) 

Orum, But, madam — Mrs. Dol 

Mrs, Love, Don't talk, G^ — (handing the bill of exchunge to 
Grum) — but take the bill — that is your security, you know, you 
dear old soul ; I'll now step in to my friends, and relieve their sus- 
pense. O, you nice old fellow ! I could find it in my heart to hug 
you in my arms. O, human nature — human nature — in spite of 
all your failings, what many redeeming qualities do you daily 
exhibit! — [^Exity r. h. d.] — (Whabton puts the note away in his 
pocket-book, with a letter that, during this scene, he has written and 
folded.) 

Orum, Well, if this is what it is to be a godfather 

Whar, Godfather 1 Are you the godfather? The nurse, then, 
has spoken to you ? 

Grum, Yes, sir; and I wish she had been smothered in one of 
her own pap-boats before she had troubled me. 

Whar, Nay, my dear sir ; I shall ever be grateful to you. 

Grum, You ? 

Whar, I hope soon to be able to cast off all mystery, and culti- 
vate your friendship ; of course you are aware that the affair is a 
secret, and one that I trust, till a fitting time, you will not divulge ? 
I am the father of the child. 

Grum, My stars ! you ! — Ha I ha I ha I — (^Falling, laughing, 
into a chair,) — Poor Twiddy. — (^Aside.) 

Whar. I cannot at this moment explain every particular ; but 
believe me, I am. 

Grum. Ha! ha! ha I I am so glad — I hate that Twiddy ; a 
little insignificant, fidgetty, nankeen penwiper. So you are the 
father? 

Whar, Hush! 

Grum, Not a word, not a word. Ha ! ha ! I give you joy, sir, I 
give you joy. I shall now, sir, go through my little duties without 
one word of complaint. 

Whar. The nurse is in my confidence, and will explain every- 
thing to you ; I must now embrace my dear child, and hasten my 
departure. Farewell, my dear sir ! and I trust the day is not far 
distant in which I can openly acknowledge the kindness you have 
done me, and substantially prove that I am not ungrateful. 

\^Exit, L. H. D. 

Grum, {Capering about.) — Huzza! huzza! now I'm happy 
— poor Twiddy ! Ha ! ha ! I thought he never could belong to a 
child with such lungs ; I'm so happy — if somebody had poisoned 
Mrs. Dolby LovecMld, I couldn't have been happier. Ha I ha ! 
ha! 
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JEnier Mabtha, l. h. d., showing in Mb. and Mbs. Pilberbt, and 

Miss Gentlb. 

Mrs. Pilberry, Tell your master we shall all be too late; I 
have just met the clerk commg here, who said we were being 
waited for. 

Enter Mbs. Lovechilp, b. h. d., followed by Mrs. Mothebton 
and TwiDDY ; Mabtha goes ojf, l. h. d. 

Mrs, Love, Waited for ! Come, godfather, we must make haste. 
Ah, Mrs. Pilberry, how d'ye do ! Miss Gentle, glad to see you. — 
(^Crossing and talking with them.^ 

Twid. {To Grum.) — Mr. Grum, the kindness I have received 
from you, this day, I shall never forget ; I can't find words to ex- 
press 

Grum. Don't trouble yourself to express anything ; let us be off. 
Where's the child? 

Twid, Ah, Where's my child ? 

Grum, Tour child ! ugh. — ( With a sheer at Twiddy.) 

Twid, Ha ! ha I ha I you will have your joke, eh I Mr. Grum ? 
wise child that knows its own eh ? ha I ha 1 

Grum, It is, indeed I 

Mrs. Love. Come, come, we're all waiting ; where's the child ? 
Where's nurse ? 

Twid. ( Calling.') — Nurse I nurse ! — where can she possibly be ? 
she went out to fetch baby home — where can she be ? 

Mrs, Love, We shall be too late — I know we shall. 

Mrs, Pil. I tell you we are being waited for. 

Twid. Waited for! nurse — {calling) — bless me, how odd! 
where can she be ? I feel quite uneasy. Nurse ! — O, dear, sup- 
pose something has happened to her ; suppose the poor child can't 
be found ! 

AJU. Where can she be? — {The cry of an infant is hea/rd, 

L. H. D.) 

Mrs, Love. {Listening at the l. h. d.) — Hark! what's that? 
As I live, I hear the cry of a child in the opposite parlor — dear 
little soul, nurse has left it there, no doubt. Mrs. Pilberry, you're 
a young woman, take the child in your arms, and go on first 
with it; cover up its dear little face, we'll follow. — {Exit Mrs. 
Pilberry aw^ Miss Gentle.) — Where can nurse be? however, 
we'll not wait for her. Come, Mrs. Motherton — Mr. G., keep 
tight hold of my arm ; we shan't be long, Twiddy. Now get 
everything nice by the time we come back — the cake, and the 
wine to drink the dear's health. Come, godfather — {They are 
going off, l. h. d.) — O, stop, stop — the child's name ! what's it 
to be? 

Twid, Frances — I told you, Frances — my wife is determined 
to have the dear little child called so. 
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Mrs, Love. Ah, true, Frances ! Come, Mr. G., trot along, trot 
along — how I do love a christening I 

\^Exeunty l. h. d., all hut Twidby. 

Twid. Now it will soon be over ; what anxieties do belong to 
the father of a family, to be sure I But I must get everything 
comfortable by the time they x;ome back. Poor Mrs. T.*8 asleep, 
that's one comfort ; she'll have a little quiet now. I'm delighted 
with our lodger, a kind creature — would have his little joke, 
though, about the child. Ah, it's all very well for a laugh, but 
nothing will ever shake my confidence in Mrs. Hopkins Twiddy. 

Enter Mabtha, l. h. d. 

Martha, A man wishes to speak with nurse. 

Twid. She's not here, and where she can be at this moment is 
to me a perfect mystery ; perhaps she has met our party, and gone 
on with them — better ask the man in. 

Mar, Yes, sir. [^Exit Martha. 

Twid. How very odd nurse should be absent ! can't tliink what 
can have become of her. — {Enter a servant in livery — a letter in 
his hand.) — Better take a seat, young man ; dare say nurse will be 
in in a minute. 

Serv. I needn't wait, sir; I've a letter here for a gentleman 
that lodges in this house. The nurse knows his name ; I believe 
he's the godfather. 

Twid. You mean Mr. Grum ? He has now gone to the christen- 
ing — if it's of immediate importance I'll send it after him. 

Serv. I rather think it is ; it's from the child's father. 

Twid, Eh I the child's father ! — (^Staring at the man.') 

Serv. Yes, sir; as I am in great haste, I'll leave the letter with 
you. Be kind enough to give it either to the nurse or the gentle- 
man, and say that my master has just received good news, and 
will be here in half an hour to take away the child. — lExit, l. h. 
D.] — (Twiddy takes the letter and stares after the man with amaze- 
ment.) 

Twid, Father! Take away the child I Kidnap my precious 
baby I Here's either some horrid conspiracy, or foul play afloat ! 
What can it mean? Surely, Mrs. Twiddy can never have deceived 
me ? Me, her husband I O, I've a most shocking suspicion — 
phew ! but let me be cool. This Mr. Grum has only lived in ray 
house these three weeks — he never spoke to me till to-day — he 
consented to be godfather immediately — and acted so at variance 
with my opinion of him, that he played off a coarse joke, too, at 
my expense, concerning the child. Nurse and he are on good 
terms. Ah I my suspicions begin to get confirmed — confirmed. 
Grum is either a principal or an agent in this business. Then this 
mysterious letter — with no name on it! — O! I feel extremely 
ill — I'll go to Mrs. Twiddy, the fountain-head, at once. No, I 
won't ; I'll discover the whole villany, by dreadful degrees ; I'll 
see if I can pick a word or two out of this letter. — (^Bends ity and 
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peeps in.) — "My dear sir," — (reading) — ** concealment is no long- 
er necessary — forgiven." — Something's forgiven — '• Am obliged 
to you for the trouble you have taken on my account." — Indeed ! — 
"If — child christened — before I return — no consequence." 

What's this? " Longs once more to embrace our dear F-r-a-n 

Francis — " O, it's as clear as daylight. That's the reason that 
Mrs. Twiddy would have it called by that name. I'm a miserable 
wretch; a victim to hypocrisy, deceit, and woman's inconstancy. 
My heaid spins like a tee-to-tum. O! that I "should have gone to 
all this expense — that I should have got wine and cake — and al- 
monds and raisins — and a barley-sugar temple — and all for the 
vile offspring of infamy. — {A hell heard.) — There's Mrs. Twiddy's 
bell. I shan't go near her; she shall never see her injured hus- 
band's face again. — (Enter Martha, l. h. d.) — There's your 
missus' bell — if she asks for me, tell her all is discovered, and 
that I — I am a corpse. 

Mar. La! sir. 

Twid. ( Violently.) — Do as I bid you. — (^Exit Martha, r. 
H. D.) — I shall never survive it ; I'll leave the house at once ; I 
won't stay here to be the laughing-stock of all the Edgeware-road, 
Sovereign-square, and Regent-crescent. I thought that child was 
never like me ; there isn't a feature in its face like me — nose, 
mouth, nothing like me — I'll leave this house forever. — (Twiddy 
is rushing out, l. h. d., when Mrs. Lovechild is heard,) 

Mrs. Love. Come in, my friends — come in. 

Twid. Here they are ; they're all come back. What will Mrs. 
Dolby Lovechild think when she hears of it? There's that villain, 
Mr. Grum — I won't go — I'll stop to be revenged on him ; here thoy 
all come. I'll be composed, and calm, and indignant. — (Twiddy 
throws himself into a chair, r. h. ; Mrs. Lovecuild enters with 
Gbum, followed by Mrs. Motherton, Mr. Pilbkrry, and Miss 
Gentle.) 

Mrs, Love. (Speaking as she otters.) — Put the dear child in the 
parlor till it's quiet. Mrs. Pilberry ! it mustn't be taken crying to its 
mother. It's all over now — (throwing herself into a chair) — the 
dear child has a name at last; you did your duty excellently, Grum 
- — all except your letting the child foil into the font. 

Grum. I can't hold children ; I always do let 'em fall. 

Mrs. Love. Well, I love a christening dearly — some prefer a 
wedding ; but there is so much for tlie mind to dwell upon at a 
wedding; but a christening — all tliere is hope and joy ; tlie parents 
are in ecstasies — the godfathers and godmothers shiirc in tlieir de- 
light — the child is looked upon as a blessing, and everything is so 
delightful, that I'd rather be a godmother twenty times than a bride 
once. 

Twid. (Groaning.) — O ! 

Mrs. Love. Hey-day ! What's the matter with tlie happy father ? 
Why, Twiddy, how pale you are ! how wild you look ! Twiddy, my 
dear, what's the matter? — (Twiddy rises, 2^ ^^^^ aside Mrs. Love- 
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cniLD with great dignity j advances to Grum, presents him the letter 
tcith affected calmness, and surveys him from head to foot.) 

Twid, (^With a bmst of indignation.) — Villain! — (^AU the 
party are amazed ; Twiddy returns to his chair, B. h.) 

Grum. What? 

All. Mr. Twiddy ! 

Twid. All ! you may look at me — you may stare at me — but 
what can suppress the feelings of an injured husband ? 

Grum. — (^Openitig the letter and reading.) — O, you know the 
business, do you ? — ha ! ha I I'm only sorry that I*m deprived of 
the pleasure I anticipated of telling you myself. 

Twid. (^Rushing to Grum, and seizing him hy the colla/r.) — 
Scoundrel I scoundrel I 

Mrs. Love. Mr. Twiddy — Mr. Twiddy I what is the meaning of 
this strange conduct ? 

Mrs. M. You're mad, Twiddy — you're mad I 

Grum. No, he's not — he's right; let him amuse himself : look 
at this, Mrs. Lovechild — look at this I — (Grum gives the letter to 
Mrs. Lovechild, which she reads with astonishment; Twiddy 
siill holding Grum hy the collar.) 

Enter Mrs. Pilbbrry, l. h. d. 

Mrs, Pil, 1 Mr. T. — here's some strange mistake I I thought 
all along there was, but wouldn't mention it. Your child*s a boy ! 

All hut Grum. A boy ! 

Twid. No, no — it's a girl. 

Mrs. Pil. It's a bov. 

Twid. What dreadful dream is this ? What does it mean ? — O ! 
give rae a chair, mother-in-law ; give me a chair. — (Mrs. Moth- 
ERTON places a chair ; Twiddy falls in it, exhausted. — Mrs. 
Carney enters, l. h. d., in haste ; Mrs. Pilberry goes out, l. h. d.) 

Mrs. Car. Here I am I dare say you wondered what had become 
of me ! I've been to look for my nephew — he wasn't at home — so 
was obliged to wait ; but he's coming directly. 

Mrs. Love. For what? 

Twid. For what? 

Mrs. Car. We are going to have two christenings ; I'm so out 
of breath — I can't explain. 

Mrs. Love. You m^ist explain, Mrs. Carney ; the happiness of my 
husband's clerk depends upon your expLanation. You seem, by this 
letter, to be implicated in a very strange transaction ; and it is my 
duty, as godmother to the child we have christened, to demand an 
explanation. 

Twid. Explain, Mrs. Carney. 

Enter Wharton, l. h. d. 
Whar. Pardon my intrusion, my friends 1 My dear nurse, I've 
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excellent news ; my wife has succeeded — all is forgiven — the god- 
father has, -no doubt, told you, and I have called for the child. 

Twid. Take it, sir, take it — and Mrs. Hopkins Twiddy with it. 

Whar. You seem excited, sir I I am not aware that I have 
given any offence ; I left an infant in the care of nurse, here, that 
it should be immediately christened, and that gentleman consented 
to be one of the godfathers of the boy. — (^Pointing to Grum, r. h.) 

Twid. The boy? 

Whar, The boy — the child that is now in your parlor — and 
which, I hear, you have just christened. 

Twid, Then where's our child — our girl ? 

Re-enter Mrs. Pilberry, l. h. d. 

Mrs, PCI. It's all a mistake, Mr. Twiddy ; Miss Fondle has only 
just sent home your baby : she says she is sorry she has kept it so 
long, but the servant lost herself. 

Mrs. Love. Then we have christened the wrong child? 

Twid. Ah ! the mystery seems clearing up. 

Mrs. Love. And our poor baby hasn't been christened at all I 

Twid. (^Capering.) — Huzza! what happiness I 

Grum. What a pity. 

Twid. (Embracing Grum.) — My dear sir, I beg a thousand 
pardons for my conduct : but you can think what must have been 
the state of ray mind. Mother-in-law, run to Mrs. T., and explain 
all — and give lier a kiss for me. iJExit Mrs. Motherton, r. h. d. 

Mrs. Love. Then all our trouble has been in vain — the christen- 
ing must be gone through again ; and my dear friend here will, I 
know, be godfather to both. 

Grum. I won't. 

Mrs, Love. You think you won't, but you will ; especially after 
we have had our walk to purchase the presents. 

Grum, No, I won't, I'll get married; other people's children 
are more expensive than our own. 

Twid. And so baby hasn't been christened after all ! I thought 
it would be so ; however, we must try once more, that is — {to the 
audience) — if our guests before us will not object; and though a 
great load is now off my mind, yet my happiness will be much in- 
creased if you will allow the christening to be gone througli again. 
And you, who have so often smiled upon our author's little bantlings, 
will not, I think, be unkind to this ; so that, should I be so dis- 
tressed, I hope to find some good friend before me, who will not 
refuse to be godfather, and give a good name to this little produc- 
tioDy one of the youngest of his family. 

2 
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A RACE FOR A WIDOW. 



CHABACTERS. 

Royal Strand Theatre, 
London, 18G0. 
Mr. Cornelius Popjoy, a lawyer^a clerk, with a firm ) ,,^ to«,«q i?^».^*a 
faith in Destiny, ......:...........( *^'- '^^^^^^ Rogers. 

Mr. Adolphus De Crgmorne, Mr. J. H. Turner. 

Mr. Capsicum Pepperpod, Mr. James Bland. 

Mr. Springwheat, a Farmer, ) ^ Mr. Edge. 

Mr. Fillaqree, a Fop, .... > Inmates of the inn, ^ Mr. Irving. 
Miss Tabitha, an Ola Maid,, . ) (Miss Gilbert. 

Isabella, Pepperpod^s Wife, Miss Lester. 

Mrs. VViNNiNuroN, Miss Bufton. 

Biddy, Miss Turtle. 

SCENE — The Druid's Inn, Llanwriddleantwlst, North Wales. 

TIME — The present day. 



COSTUMES. 

Mr. Pepperpod — Old gentleman's suit, blue coat, light trowsers 
and waistcoat. 

Mr. Popjoy — A fancy tweed tourist's suit, Spanish hat, &c. 

Mr. De Cremornb — Light paletot, light trowsers, waistcoat, 
eccentric hat. 

Springwheat — Farmer's dress. 

Fillagree — Dressing-gown. 

Miss Tabitha — White calico dressing-jacket, cap, hair in pa- 
pers. 

Mrs. Winnington — Travelling dress, hat and feather. 

Isabella — Travelling dress, bonnet. 

Biddy — Common muslin dress. 



TIME — Three quarters of an hour, 

(2) 
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Scene. — A Corridor in the Druid's Inn, LJanwi-iddleantwist, 
North Wales. Doors at hack, numheredy respectively, 7, 8, 9, 
1st wing^ r. door, No. 10 — a door, No. 11, l. 1 e. — window, 
L,. 2 E. — a table, l., with cover — two chairs. 



No. 9. No. 8. No. 7. Folding door. 

Sideboard. 

Window. 
Chair. 

Table. 

Chair. 
No. 10. No. 11. 



Enter Biddy, l. of folding door, and Mrs. Winnington — Biddy 

carrying a carpet-bag and shawl. 

Biddy, (l.) This way, ma'am, this way ! 

Mrs. Winnington. (r.) How soon does the railway coach 
leave this place for Llandovery, to meet the London train? 

Biddy. There won't he another till to-morrow morning, ma'am 
— the last left about half an hour ago. 

Mrs. W. How provoking! I knew that dilatory driver would 
make me miss It! Then I must remain here until to-morrow. 
Cause a room to be prepared for me. 

Biddy. No. 11, here, (l.) is quite ready. I'll take your things 
in at once. [Exit into room No. 11, l. 1 e. 

Mrs. W. How very annoying, to be obliged to spend an entire 
day in this dreary little village ! Ah, I forgot to ask whether any 
letter had arrived for me. I directed that, should any letter reach 
Aberystwith after my departure, it should be forwarded here. — 

8 
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(^Noise of coach arriving, l.) — Ah, the coach from Llandovery 
arriying, with passengers from the London trains. — (^Looking out 
of window, l.) — Why, surely, I recognize that figure ! Yes, 'tis 
the irascihle Mr. Pepperpod, and his wife, my old schoolfellow Isa- 
bella. As usual, Mr. Pepperpod is in a violent passion. I de-> 
clare, he*s quarrelling with one of the passengers ! How strange 
that we should meet here I Ah, here they come ! 

Enter Mr. and Mrs. Pepperpod, door l. c. 

Pepperpod, (r. — Angrily J) — Ton my life, it's really disgust- 
ing, that a man of my standing cannot travel in a public conveyance 
without being exposed to the impertinent remarks of every cockney 
tourist out for a week's holiday ! Mrs. Pepperpod, I say it's dis- 
gusting ! 

Mrs. W, (^Advancing, l.) — What, still in a passion, Mr. Pep- 
perpod ? 

Pepper, (r. — Surprised,') — Mrs. Winnington ! — {Bows, and 
goes up stage,) 

Mrs. Pepperpod, (c.) Constance ! Why we thought you were 
spending the bathing season at Aberystwith ? 

Mrs. W, I had intended to do so, but would you believe it, 
although I had scarcely been there two days, I have been so an- 
noyed by the troublesome attentions of several insipid admirers, 
who have thought proper to pester me with their absurd civilities, 
that I could endure it no longer, and I have, therefore, reluctantly 
resolved upon returning to town. 

Mrs. P. Why, Constance, you are more beset with admirers 
than Penelope herself! 

Mrs, W, And for the most unromantic of reasons ! I have the 
misfortune to possess what it is fashion to call a ^' snug little in- 
come." Society really seems to look upon a widow, who enjoys a 
moderate competency, as a prize that must be hunted down and 
appropriated with all possible speed — and thus, for the last two 
years, I have been subjected to an incessant round of importunities 
from suitors of every possible grade and station. Ah, if I were only 
at liberty to confess the truth, I should soon be freed from this un- 
pardonable persecution ! 

Mrs, P. The truth, my dear Constance ? 

Mrs. W. The truth, you know, my dear Isabella, must not • 
at cdl times be spoken — and there is one secret which, though a 
woman, I have contrived to keep even from my old schoolfellow, 
Isabella. 

Mrs, P, {Laughing.) — A secret from me, Constance? I'll 
never forgive you I 

Pepper. {Down, R.) Well, ladies, your conversation is in- 
tensely interesting, I've no doubt, but I'm not above confessing that 
my journey has made me most voraciously hungry I I — I should 
feel all the better for a little lunch. — {Angrily.) — Here ! waiter ! 
chambermaid ! Is this the way you attend to your visitors ? 
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Enter Biddy, running, l. door. 



^xcMy, Coming, sir, coining. 

-fyp^Jcr. I say, girl, a private apartment for three — for three I 
do yon hear? Mrs. Winnington, you will join ns ? 
^T;**. W. I shall be delighted. 

^cldy, (Crosses ton,) — Private apartment — this way, sir. 
f^^jpper. And I say, girl, whatever it is, serve it up hot — hot I 
^y^l^hear? hot I 
L-Ba:i<, follotoing Biddy, with Mrs. Wiknington and Mrs. Pbp- 
I'lSBPOD, into No, 10, r. — A tremendous crash heard, l. u. b. 
' — Voices outside in violent altercation* 
~J'^Z>joy. ( Without,^ — I tell you, you did it, sir ! 
^olphus, ( Without.) — I tell you I didn't, sir I 
^^Z>' ( Without.) — You're another, sir I 
^^el ( Without.) — Don't be impertinent I 

^*^CT runs on, violently, from l. c, pursued by Adolphus. — 
, f^ey run several times round the stage, when Adolphus throws 
*« carpet-bag at Popjoy. 

i> 

V°J9. (r. — Shouting.) — O ! adone, do I 

"^^^o?. (l.) What do you mean by it, sir ? 

■r^j9. Then why didn't you keep your own side of the road ? 
. ^^ol. (^Indignantly.) — I say, sir, what do you mean by allow- 
^. your vehicle to come in violent contact with mine> tliereby cap- 
•i2Uig me in the middle of a heap of flint stones ? — (Rubbing his 

^op. Come, now, that's cool — deliciously cool ! Allow me, 
^^ner, to ask you what the devil you mean by driving at illegal 
5^cd on the queen's highway, thereby endangering the lives of 
^^1^ Majesty's subjects, and overturning my post-chaise? 

^ol. Post-chaise ! Faugh ! — (Scornfully.) — One-horse fly, 
y^^ mean ! Are you aware, sir, that I must remain here till my 
*^etree's mended? 

■^. Are you aware, sir, that I cannot move an inch till my 
"haft's repaired? 

-4(^0?. (Continuing.) — And that this delay may cost me exactly 
"*J'ee hundred a year? 

J*op, Three hundred a year? The precise sum I was in pur- 
suit of! 

-4^0?. Know, sir, that I was hastening along at headlong speed, 
f^ secure the hand of an eligible heiress, possessing exactly that 
jJicoDie, and now some mean, mercenary competitor may be before- 
*^nd with me ! 

■Pop. And /, sir, was spinning along to pop the question under 
precisely similar circumstances — the delay may render me a bach- 
elor for Ufe. 

'AdoL (Continuing.) — A lovely widow 1 

-Pop. A widow I Mine's a widow, too I 
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Adol. With ten thousand pounds in the three per cents ! 

Pop. Precisely the amount possessed by the object of my aspi- 
rations, and similarly invested. 

Adol. ( Walking to and fro. ^ — Another few hours, and I should 
have been at Abcrystwith. 

Pop. Abcrystwith? Why, that's where Mrs. Winnington has 
been staying! 

Adol. {Starting J violently.^ — Mrs. Winnington! N^ot Ara- 
bella Winnington? 

Pop. Her precise appellation, by jingo ! 

Adol. Why, that's my widow's name 1 

Pop. Your widow? Nonsense, sir ; how can your widow be my 
widow ? 

Adol. Precisely, sir — how can my widow be your widow ? 

Pop. Incomprehensible ! 

Adol. Astounding ! 

Pop. Bewildering! 

Adol. Stop a bit, now — let us consider the situation calmly. 
Here are two gentlemen — (haughtily) — I presume I may say 
" gentlemen"? 

Pop. ( With dignity.) — Most certainly, as^ far as / am con- 
cerned. 

Adol. Well, sir, here are two gentlemen, utter strangers to 
each other, whose only introduction consists in a violent collision, 
which overturns us both in front of an obscure inn in North Wales ; 
and yet, on comparing notes, we find that we are both hurrying 
along, post haste, to pay our addresses to the same lady. 

Pop. Your version of the occurrence is graphic in the extreme; 
but there's one striking peculiarity connected with it, which appears 
to have escaped you. How is it that we, who are in pursuit of pre- 
cisely the same object, should be travelling in diametrically oppo- 
site directions ? — {Folding his arms, and looking sagacious.) 

Adol. {Puzzled.) — The remark is distinguished by consider- 
able profundity, /was travelling north. 

Pop. Whilst /was journeying due south. Now, I presume, sir, 
you're prepared to admit that, however lovely a widow may be, she 
can't be in more than one place at a time ! 

Adol. {Thoughtfidly.) — After due consideration, I tliink I am 
justified in admitting the justice of that proposition. 

Pop. Well, here*s London, we'll say, and there's Aberystwith. — 
{^retching his feet out.) 

Adol. Nothing of the kind — here's London {left leg), and 
there's Aberystwith, {putting his right foot in front, and crossing 
Popjoy's legs, nearly tipsetting him.) • 

Pop. {Staggering.) — Confound it, sir, mind what you're about ! 
— {Recovering himself.) — I say London's he7^e ! — {Stamping on 
Adolphus's right foot with his left.) 

Adol. {Roaring.) — O ! right on my favorite corn ! 

Pop. {Aside.) — Serves him right for contradicting ! 
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Adol ^ell, sir, it's evident that one of us must be travelling in 
the wrong direction. 

Pop, For which reason, sir, I advise you to return home, with- 
out loss of time, sir! 

Adol. ( y^ifjf^ fifi fi{^ Qf superiority.') — Pooh, pooh ! perhaps 
you are not aware that I danced two quadrilles and a polka with the 
lovely Mrs. Winnington herself, only two nights ago, at an evening 
party at Islington, and I happen to have positive information that 
she left town yesterday morning for Aberystwith. 

Pop, Well, sir, / never danced anything with her. Up to the 
present moment I haven't even seen her — Tve only heard of her; 
but confiding in the decrees of destiny 

Adol. The decrees of destiny ? What do you nicnn by that, sir? 

Pop. Never mind what I mean by it, sir. I say, sir, confiding 
in the decrees of destiny, I'm giving chase with a k'tter of introduc- 
tion in my pocket ; and, moreover, I don't mind telling you, in 
strict confidence, that I was at Aberystwith this morning, and that 
just ten minutes before I reached that town, Mrs. Winnington left 
it for London. 

Mol. (^Seriously.') — Do you know, sir, it strikes me very 
strongly that one of us must be a little — (taps himself on the fore- 
head?) 

^op, (^Calmly,) — Precisely the conclusion I arrived at the mo- 
ment I saw you, sir I 

^^ heard ringing in No, 10, r. — then enter Teffehfod, ringing 
a haiui-bell, followed by Mrs. Pepperpod. 

Pepper, Where the devil do they keep their waiters in this exe- 
crable dog-kennel ? Why, there's no cayenne pepper on the table I 
~" (Rings violently,) 

irs. W. (r.) Now, really, you must not be so terribly impa- 
tient I 
Pepper, (r. c.) I will be impatient. 

Add. (l. c. — Perceiving Mrs. Pepperpod.) — Bless my soul ! 
^rs. P. (r. — Seeing Adolphus.) — Heavens I how unfor- 
tanatel 
Adol. Can I believe my eyes ? 
Pop. (l.) What's the matter? 
Adol. Why, there she is ! 
Pop. She — who ? 
Adol. The widow ! 
Pop. Our widow ? 

Adol. Mrs. Winnington, by Jupiter I 
Pop. You don't say so ! 

Adol. Yes I do, though ! I can't be mistaken in a woman with 
whom I've danced two quadrilles and a polka only the night ])eforo 
last. I — I'll insinuatingly intimate my presence I — {Begins 
coughing.) — Hem — hem ! 
Pop. So will I — hem — hem ! 
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Adol, No ; keep back ! 

Pop. I shan't keep back I 

Adol, She's my widow ! 

Pop. No, she isn't — she's just as mucb mine as she is youn. 
— {They advance^ bowing and scraping.) 

Pepper, ( To Mrs. Pbpperpod.) — What do these fellows mean 
by hem — hem ? 

Mrs, P, ( Confused.) — I'm sure I don't know ! — (^Aside.) — 
Was ever anything so unlucky ? 

Pepper, (r. c.) Aha, she hesitates ! I have my suspicions ! — 
(TV) Adolphus and Popjoy, who advance, r., bowing and scraps 
ing.) — What do you want? Who the devil are you? 

Adol. (l. c.) Uml a — um — you see! 

Pop. You see we — a — um 

Pepper. Don't come a-ing and humming here ! We don't know 
you I We don't want to know you 1 — (^Pushing Adolphus agadnst 
Popjoy.) 

Pop. Gently, you sir? — (7b Adolphus.) — I say, who's this 
angelically mild individual? 

Adol. Haven't an idea ! but whoever he is, I shan't submit to this 
sort of thing in the presence of a widow with three hundred a 
year 1 — {Aloud.) — I say, sir, I'll trouble you not to do that any 
more! 

Pop. (Behind Adolphus.) — Yes, sir, if it's the same to yoU| 
we*ll trouble you not to do that any more ! 

Pepper, Zounds and confusion ! what's all this ? Keturn to your 
apartment, madam. Before me, madam ! no attempt at telegraphic 
signals — before me ! — {Handing her towards No, 10, r. — Pop- 
joy and Adolphus follow close behind him.) 

Adol \ ^®*^^ °^* P'** "P ^^^^ *^^^' ^^ • 

Pepper. {Turning suddenly round.) — I think you said you 
wouldn't put up with it? — {Pushes Adolphus against Popjoy.) — 
Don't mention it — it's no trouble. — {Bawling.) — Into your cham- 
ber, madam! — {Exeunt Mr. and Mrs. Pepperpod, No. 10, r.) 

Pop. The surly monster ! 

Adol. The ill-mannered barbarian ! 

Pop. {Eagerly.) — But I say, now, don't go deceiving a fellow I 
Are you sure that that's our widow — the one with the three hun- 
dred pounds a year, you know ? 

Adol. Don't I tell you that only two nights ago I danced two 
quadrilles and a polka with her ! but the all-absorbing question now 
is, who the deuce is that savage who's travelling with her? A mili- 
tary man, I should say. 

Pop. Something between a Sepoy and a horse marine ! 

Adol. Can't be her brother ? 

Pop. No, he bawled too lood for a brother ! 

Adol. {Ruminating.) — He behaves so disgracefully, that if she 
hadn't been a widow, I should have set him down as her husband. 
I have it ! He must be her father 1 
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Pop. YouVe hit it I nobody but a father could have halloed in 

that disgusting manner ! 

Adol, And now, having made tliis most satisfactory discovery, I 

shall introduce myself to this surliest of paternals in due form? 
Pop, So shall I! 
Adol. I tell you candidly, young man, you stand no clmncc. I 

have danced two quadrilles and a polka with her ! The lady's busi- 

ness is already done ! 

Pop, I dread no rivalry I What's written in the book of Fate 

Aiol. Book of Fate! pooh, pooh, sir! Talking of books, 
though, I've left my pocket-book with my letter of rccoiunicndation 
in my carpet-bag — I'll hasten to recover it. — {Going.) — It's no 
use your trying — I've danced two quadrilles and a polka with her. 

\^Dances ojfy door l. o. 
Pop I scorn his letter of recommendation ! destiny must bo ful- 
filled, and destiny has decreed that the lovely Mrs. Winnington 
should become the bride of Mr. Cornelius Popjoy ! Yes, a gypsy — 
a remarkably knowing gypsy on Blackheath Hill, proplie&;ied that 
I should make my fortune by marriage. It's a more agreeable way 
of accumulating wealth than working from nine till seven in a dingy 
counting-house for thirty shillings a week ! The sorceress further 
predicted that the lady would be a widow with dark eyes — that her 
initials would be C. W. — and that her income would be three 
hundred pounds a year. Now, I'm naturally superstitious and ro* 
mantic — O, so very romantic — no sooner did my cousin, the 
&ncy bread and biscuit maker, inform me that one of his custom- 
ers, a young widow, possessed the precise qualifications, initials and 
all, than I at once made it my business to call ! The lady had just left 
town; but, fortunately, my annual week's holiday commenced that 
▼eiy day. I therefore invested forty shillings in the purchase of a 
picturesque -tweed suit, warranted " shrunk," and, armed with a let- 
ter of introduction, written by myself, away I start, leaving it to 
fortune and — ahem ! (pulling up collar) personal appearance to 
accomplish the rest. I've been exactly half an hour behind her for 
the last two days ; but I had reduced that interval to ten minutes, 
vhen that unlucky smash threw me farther back than ever ! 

Enter Pbppbrpod, from No, 10, r. 

Pepper. (Angrily.) — Now, then, to ascertain what these two 
uupertinent puppies meant by their " hem — hem ! " 

Pop, (l., aside.) — Aha! here's the horse marine I I'll take this 
opportunity of wheedling myself into his good graces I — (Taking 
off hat and bowing.) — I beg pardon, captain 

Pepper, (r., mildly.) — Captain I what the devil do you mean l)y 
Captain, eh? 

Pop. (l., alarmed.) — I've evidently mistaken his grade. — 
(Aloud.) — I beg pardon, major ! 

Pepper. Don't major me, sir ! 

Pop, Very sorry, colonel, I'm sure — — 
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Pepper. Hanp^ your colonel ! — {Roaring.) — Put your hat 
sir! — (A'/jof^* l*OPJOY*8 hat over his eyes.) — What the devil 
you mean, sir? 

Pop. (^Imploringly.) — General — general ! I — I want to sp 
to you. 

Pepper. {Roaring.) — Have a care, sir; my patience is nea^ 
exhausted ! 

Pop, Well, then, commander-in-chief — field-marshal! 

Pepper. AVhat, again, sir ! — {Shakes him.) — Are you polc~ 
your despicable fun at me, sir? Know, sir, that I am not in 
army — 1 desire to be informed, sir, what you and your wliip 
snapper of a friend meant by your " Hem ! hem I " just now. 
swer me at once, sir I 

J*op. ( Out of breath.) — Sir — plain sir ! 

Pepper. What? 

Pop. You have a lovely daughter 

Pepper, {Astounded.) — The devil I have ! 

Pop. ( Trembling.) — And as she is a — wi — wi — widow — I^ 
I liave tlic honor to ask her hand in marriage. _ 

Pepper. {In a towering passion.) — Miserable cockney! 11-*^^'^ 
is carrying tlie joke too far! Sir, you are an impertinent pnp>^^^^ 
{Lays hold of Top joy's cravat, and pulls it off, and in the he'^^^ 
of his passion, utterly unconscious of what he is doing, puts it ^"^^^^ 
his pocket.) • ^ 

Pop. My lavender necktie ! ^. 

Pepper. { Continuing.) — ASi insolent scoundrel ! — {Seizes -^^^ 
by the shirt collar, which comes off. — Pepperpod puts it in ^** 
pocket.) 

Pop. He's got my all-rounder ! — {Runs left, behind chair^'^ , -, 
Pepperpod follows him, seizes him by the skirt of his coat, vr^*''*' 
comes off — Pepperpod puts it into his pocket.) • n 

Pop. He has pocketed the tail of my coat ! — {Falls into chair -^ ^^'^ 

Enter Cremorne, door l. c. 



Adol. I say, have you seen anything more of her? — (. 
Pepperpod, r.) — Holloa ! — {Runs to extreme left.) j^ 

Pepper. (r.) Aha! the other popinjay! — (Adolphus ^^^^,^p- 
PopjOY appear frightened.) — Know, scoundrels, that I don't 1:^ 
pen to have a daughter ! 

Pop. Eh? ^ ,^:rJ 

Pepper. {Continuing.) — That I'm not likely to have a daughC^ ^^ 
Pop. Indeed! ^ ot 

Pepper, {Continuing.) — That the lady you saw with me is '^ 
a widow ! 

Adol. (l.) Not a widow? — {Crosses to Pepperpod.) ^^^ 

Pepper. And what's more, she doesn't wish to be one. — {In ^^ ei 
height of his excitement, Pepperpod has drawn from his poC^^^j^ie 
Popjoy's coat tail, and begins wiping his face with it, U7ider ^ 
impression that it is his handkerchief.) 
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Pop. (^Aghast.) — Why, he's making a handkerchief of the tail 
of my coat ! 

Adol. (^Timidly,) — Might I be permitted to inquire 

Pepper. Certainly not, coxcomb ! And remember, if ever either 
of you try on any more of your pitiful facetiousness with me, 1 — 
I'll pulverize you. — (7V> Popjoy.) — I'll pulverize the pair of you I 
(Strikes table with his handy crosses in a passion^ and exits into 
No. 10, R. — A tremendous smash of crockery heard, r. — Popjoy 
falls exhausted into chair. ^ 

Pop, (Euefully.) — The ruf3.an has loosened every tooth in my 
head! 

Adol. It's really unbearable — I've a great mind (tucking 

up his sleeves.) 

Pop. (Starting up.) — Rather what do you mean by misleading 
a fellow in that way ? Look at the pretty condition I'm reduced to, 
for merely acting upon the information you gave me — the vampire 
has helped himself to a sample of each of my garments ! That 
lady's no more Mrs. Winnington than you are. 

Adol. Not Mrs. Winnington ? Don't I tell you I danced two 
quadrilles and a polka 

Pop. 1 don't care if you danced the sailor's hornpipe with her 
— it's a deceptive resemblance, nothing more — the horse marine 
himself declared that she wasn't a widow, and didn't wish to be — 
and I suppose he knows ! 

Adol. (PuzzkdT) — Very strange ! Uncommonly strange ! It's 
true I had but a brief glimpse of her — I suppose I must have been 
mistaken — one of those unaccountable resemblances. Well, that 
being the case, as my vehicle must be repaired by this time, I shall 
leave this dangerous locality instanter I 

Pop. And so shall I ! 

Adol. Good morning, Mr. — Mr. 

Pop. Cornelius Popjoy ! 

Adol. Delighted, Mr. Popjoy, to have had the pleasure I 

Pop. Enchanted, Mr. — Mr. — Mr. 

Adol. Mr. Adolphus de Cremorne I 

Pop. Enchanted, Mr. de Cremorne, to have had the honor 

\_They shake hands, — Exit Adolphus, door l. c. 

Pop, It's very awkward to be compelled to travel in this dilap- 
idated state — I wish I could persuade that monster to restore me 
the tail of my coat — I wonder, now, what he'd do to me, if I was to 
knock at his door and ask liim for it ? 

Enter Biddy, door l. c, with a letter, 

Biddy, (l., reading.") — " Mrs. Winnington ! " Nobody of that 
name staying here, as I knows of. 

Pop. (r., starting.) — Mrs. Winnington ! — (Aloud.) — Here I 
allow me — (takes letter out of her hand.) — So it is ! 

Biddy. Do you know anybody of the name here, sir ? 

Pop, Anybody of the name ? Of course I do — a particular 
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friend of mine — don't trouble yourself about this letter — 1*11 de- 
liver it to her. 

Biddy, All right, sir I \_Exii Biddy, door z,. c. 

Pop, (^Reading address,) — " Mrs. Winnington, Druid's Inn, 
Llanwriddlean twist. North Wales." Then she is here ! Very mys- 
terious ! devilish mysterious I However, this precious epistle shall 
be my passport to her discovery — I'll convert myself into a tem- 
porary postman, and double knock at every room in the liouse till 
I have discovered my destined bride! Let's begin with No. 7. 
How glad I am that I have got rid of that Cremorne ! — (^Knocks ai 
door No, 7.) 

Miss Tabitha, an elderly spinster, appears '* en disTiabiUe" 

Pop, ( Very politely.) — Mrs. Winnington, if you please I 
Tabitha, (Angrily,) — Not here ! What do you mean by 
knocking at a young lady's door while she is dressing? You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself, you ought — go away ! — (^Slams door 
in his face,) 
Pop, No go there ! Let's try next door. — {Knocks at No, 8.) 

A languid Swell appears in dressing-gown, cigar in his mouth, 

and an eye-glass. 

Swell, What do you want? 

Pop, Does Mrs. Winnington 

Swell, No, sir, she does not, sir ! It's weally vewey stwange 
that one's to be disturbed by wagged wuffians in this manner ! Qo 
away, low fellow — go away ! — (^Slams door in his face.) 

Pop, "Wagged wuffians!" That's pleasant — however, I'll 
have another try. — {Knocks at No, 9.) 

Mr. Springwheat, a rough, hulking country farmer, opens door, 
with shaving brush in one hand (lather) and a horsewhip in the 
other — his face covered with lather. 

Farmer, (Sulkily.) — What do'ee want? 

Pop, Mrs. Winnington, if you please ! 

Fa/rmer, Mrs. Winnington ! — (Stepping out.) — Do I look like 
Mrs. Winnington? I tell'ee what it is, young whippersnapper ! — 
(smacks whip) — don'tee come here any more while 1 be shaving, — 
(smacks whip) — or darn my buttons if I don't giv'ee a mortal good 
larruping ! — (Smacks whip and slams door in his face.) 

Pop. (Aside.) — I suppose that's what they call an "ancient 
Briton ! " Well, the natives of these parts appear to be the most 
ill-mannered barbarians I ever met with. I — I'm afraid to knock 
at any more doors. — I have it 1 I — I'll sing a little something — 
possibly the amorous sounds may induce the syren to look forth 
from her hiding-place. — (Clears his voice, and begins singing 
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** Afeet me by moonlight alone." — The doors open, and aU the 

^^f^^^^tes of inn rush forth, exclaiming) — 

^P^^ng, Don't make that noise, wooPee I ") 

^^tfZZ. Shameful! Shut up! > {Together,) 

-Crcuiy. Disgraceful — shameful — abominable ! 3 

Enter Biddy, door l. c. 

, "®*^^y. Please, sir, master says you mustn't make that noise 

jS ^ r ^^ inmates all retire, slamming their doors, 

•^op. Then give me Mrs. Winnington I I demand Mrs. Winning- 

^* pt immediate extermination ! 

■^vZdy. No such name arn't been left at the bar. 

jP<^. Then what do they mean by addressing letters to a person 

j^^ isn't here ? However, I'm not to be discouraged ! — the nut- 

?^^n Bohemian on Blackheath Hill said I was to have her, and 

. *^fore, as she isn't here, away I go after her, and shall continue 

^^^ase her from one end of the kingdom to the other — until I've 

^*it my quarter's salary! — (Tragically.) — Girl! is my vehicle 

'^^ddy. Yes, sir ! 

•^oy. Then order three horses to be attached immediately ! 
^'^dy. What, three horses to a one-horse fly, sir ? 
^<>y. (^Tragically,) — Three horses, girl I Several horses I 
■^*cWy. There arn't one left, sir ! 
"^o/,. Not one left? 

.^'^ddy. No, sir ; your friend has secured the only two that were 
*2pnie. 
"2'^* My friend — what friend ? 

•^tcWy. Why, the gentleman as was with you just now I 
•'^>|?. (Roaring,) — He isn't my friend! he's my bitter enemy ! 
^T Unplacable foe I 

Re-enter Adolfhus, l. c, d. in f. 

r -^dol. I declare, I had forgotten my carpet-bag ! Ah, here it is I 

*!j|tt8t be off. — (Taking vp bag, r.) 
..^•^op. (Seizing him by the collar.) — But not with my horse, sir 
^ot with my horse. 

-4(iio^. Let go, sir ; I'm in a hurry, sir ! 
^j^op. So am 1, sir! — (To Biddy.) — Run and have the horses 
^^tened to my vehicle ! 
|j-4«^2. Beware, girl, how you do anything of the kind — they're 

jessed to mine ! 

^op. I'll not allow it ! 

'^^ol. You can't prevent it, sir ! 

"^op. You thought you'd steal a march on me, did you? 

'^^ol. Never you mind what I thought, sir ! 

"^op. You're a pitiful sneak, sir ! 
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Adol, You're a miserable humbug, sir ! — (^Roaring.) — Will you 
let me go ? 

Pop. (Releasing his hold.^ — Stop a moment I I'll tell you how 
we'll settle it! 

AdoL ( Eagerly, ) — How ? 

Pop. You're quite sure you're a gentleman? 

Adol. Undoubtedly, sir! 

Pop. Then I'll fight you for first start ! 

AdoL I accept the challenge ! 

Pop. (Aside.) — There's a horse-pond just outside; I'll souse 
him in it, or my name's not Popjoy ! 

Adol. ( Tragically.) — Lead on ! — (Aside.) — I'll trip him up as 
he goes down stairs ! 

Pop. ( Tragically.) — On, then, to the battle field ! — (Picks up 
Adolphus's carpet hag, and rushes off.) 

Adol. Halloa ! gently with that carpet bag ! — (Ritshes out after 
him — noise heard of tumbling down stairs.) 

Biddy. Why, I declare, if the two genl'men haven't rollyi)olied 
down stairs ! They'll be dashed to bits ! — (Runs to window.) — 
No, there they are ! at it again ! — (Screams.) — Ah ! they've both 
rolled into the horse-pond ! — ( Tremendous uproar heard without,) 

1st Voice. Go it, go it ! ^ 

2nd Voice. Give it him ! > (Together.) 

Zrd Voice. Ha, ha, ha ! ) 

Biddy. Here's goings on in a respectable inn ! [Exit, i^.ofv, d. 

Enter Mrs. Pepperpod, from No. 10. 

Mrs. P. What can be the meaning of this fearful uproar ? What 
with my husband's irritability and the noise of this abominable inn, 
I'm likely to spend an agreeable morning ! 

Enter Mrs. Winnington, from No. 10. 

Mrs. W. (r.) What can have been the cause of this disturb- 
ance ? My dear Isabella, your husband seems in an extra ill humor 
to-day — he's walking up and down, vowing vengeance against some- 
body or something ! 

3frs. P. Yes, my dear Constance, I am sorry to say that my 
foolish fondness for practical joking has got me into a terrible di- 
lemma. You remember the ball Mrs. Highflyer gave three nights 
ago? 

Mrs. W. The one which my departure for Aberystwith prevented 
me from attending. 

ifrs. P. Precisely ! your absence from that ball was the indirect 
cause of my present predicament. 

Mrs. W. You speak in riddles ! 

M7's. P. You see, Mrs. Highflyer laughingly informed me that 
your absence that evening would sadly disappoint a mysterious 
gentleman of the name of De Cremorne, whose acquaintance they 
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made last year at Scarborough — and who had got himself invited 
in the avowed hope of being introduced to you, with an ultimate 
view, it was Jiinted, to your three hundred a year. 

Mrs. W. That unfortunate three hundred a year ! 

Mrs. P. Well, it was agreed that we should have a little fun 
witht his mercenary gentleman ; so, merely to see how he'd behaVe, 
Mrs. Highflyer determined to mystify him by passing me off for 
you. 

Mrs. W. Isabella, how imprudent ! 

Mrs. P. (^Coniinuitig.) — So that throughout two quadrilles and 
a polka, I had to impersonate the charming Mrs. Winnington, and 
to endure — ha, ha, ha! a shower of insipid compliments, conclud- 
ing with a downright declaration addressed to me ; but evidently 
intended for your three hundred a year ! 

Mrs, W. How very absurd ! 

Mrs. P. Well, there I expected the joke would end — for as my 
husband then intended to return to the West Indies in a week or 
two, I felt that there was little chance of my ever again meeting 
my fortune-hunting partner — judge, therefore, of my horror and 
astonishment, when, on entering tins apartment just now, I beheld 
him on this very spot ! 

Mrs. W. Is it possible ? 

Mrs. P. Yes ; the moment he perceived me, he began bowing 
and scraping in so marked a manner, that although I pretended not 
to recognize him, his ridiculous gestures immediately attracted the 
attention of my husband — a quarrel must have ensued, for my 
ill-tempered spouse, despite all lean say, has been doggedly jealous 
ever since. 

Mrs. W. Was there ever a more unfortunate rencontre ! What's 
to be done? Stay, I'll seek your husband, and explain to him the 
exact state of the case — perhaps, by placing your adventures be- 
fore him in a comic light, I may contrive to coax him back into 
something like grim placidity. 

Mrs. P. My dear Constance, I'm so much obliged to you. 

Mrs. W. (Laughing.) — But, Isabella, let this be a lesson to you, 
to avoid practical joking for the future. lExit into No. 10. 

Mrs. P. Never fear. But it will never do to let this story get 
wind ! If I, in the mean time, could only find this Mr. De Cre- 
morne, I'd candidly explain the real truth to him, and conjure him 
to maintain strict silence on the subject. — (Looking off at door at 
hack.) — Why, what singular looking object is this? 

Enter Popjoy, l. of p. d., dressed in a wagoner* s smock frock, 

and a shady old wideawake. 

Pop. I flatter myself I've given Cremorne one or two for him-f 
self! — (Shivering.) — B-r-r-r-r! what a deuce of a souse that 
was ! The fellow stuck to me so tightly, that we both went into the 
horse-pond together — obliged to borro\^a dry garment of the land- 
lord, and this primitive habiliment — (looking at smock frock) — 
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was the only thing he happened to have in his wardrobe. The 
worst of it is, that while we were having it out, a couple of com- 
mercial travellers walked off with the horses, so that I'm just as far 
advanced as ever! Vm beginning to think that that gypsy on 
Blackheath Hill wasn*t half such a witch as she pretended to be. 

Mrs, P. (Aside.) — Why, surely this is the person who was 
with Mr. De Cremorne just now. How singularly he is attired ! I 
suppose this is the newest thing in " lounging suits." — (Aloud, r.) 
— Sir! 

Pop. (Starting.) — Holloa! — (Aside.) — Why, I declare, it's 
the widow — I mean the supposed widow, who isn't the widow. 
Very distressing to have to appear before a lady in togs of this de- 
scription ! However, there's no disguising one of nature's gentle- 
men ! — (Endeavoring to strike a graceful attitude.) 

Mrs. P. May I beg the favor of a moment's conversation ? 

Pop. ( Gallantly.) — A moment's conversation, madam ? An 
eternity of incessant confabulation ! 

Mrs. P. Oblige me by telling your friend, Mr. De Cremorne 

Pop, (Contemptuously.) — Friend, madam ! — (Aside.) — He's 
drying himself by the kitchen fire ! 

Mrs. P. (Continuing.) — Be kind enough to tell him that /am 
the Mrs. Winnington with whom he danced two nights ago ! 

Pop. (Starting.) — You are ? The horse marine said you were 
not! 

Mrs. P. (Hurriedly looking round.) — Tell your friend that it 
was a little subterfuge 

Pop. O, it was I 

Mrs. p. A harmless joke — nothing more I 

Pop. (Puzzled.) — O, that's all? 

Mrs. P. And beg of him to preserve — (mysteriously) — the 
strictest secrecy as to what occurred at that evening party. 

Pop. Eh? — (Surprised, and turning to the l.) 

Mrs. P. (Aside.) — Some one approaches ! I must make my 
escape I \^Exit into No. 10. 

Pop, What the devil does she mean by that? Permit me, 

madam, to inquire what took place at that ( Turning to n.) — 

Holloa! she's vanished! — (Turning round, with hack to r.) 

Enter Mrs. Winnington, from No. 10. 

Mrs. W, (r.) Fortunately, Mr. Pepperpod has thought proper 
to accept the affair in the light of a joke — but for Isabella's sake, 
this story must not get abroad — so I must now endeavor to caution 
this Mr. De Cremorne. 

Pop, (l.) I wonder where she's got to ! However, one thing's 
certain — she's Mrs Winnington, she said so herself. Nut-brown 
sorceress, my faith in thee revives ! so the sooner I get rid of my 
friend De Cremorne 

Mrs, W. " /Tis friend, De Cremorne!" He'll deliver the mes* 
sage for me ! — (Aloud,) — A word with you, sir ! 
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Pop. (Turning round,) — Why, here's another I . 

Mrs. W. {Mysteriously.) — Ohlige me by telling your friend, 
Mr. De Cremome 

Pop. Eh? 

Mrs. W. (^Looking round.) — Tell him that the real Mrs. Win- 
nington is now in this inn. 

Pop, QCahnXy.) — I know she is. 

Mrs. W. And that /am she. 

Pop. (^Amazed.) — You Mrs. Winnington? 

Mrs. W. Of course I 

Pop. (Aside.) — Why, there are two of 'em now ! 

Mrs. W. Tell him it was a little subterfuge. 

Pop. Eh? 

Mrs. W. A harmless joke, nothing more. 

Pop. Ah I 

Mrs. W. (^Impressively.) — But beg of him to preserve the 
strictest secrecy as to what took place at that evening party ? 

Pop. Again ! 

Mrs. W. (Aside.) — Ah I I hear Mr. Pepperpod ! I must not 
be seen here. \_Exit into No. 6. 

Pop, ( Who has not seen Mbs. Winnington exit.) — What the 
devil can have taken place at that evening party ? Might I be per- 
nutted to inquire what did take place? — (Turning.) — Holloa! 
she's disappeared — vanished I — {Mysteriously.) — It strikes me 
there's more than meets the eye in all this. Supernatural influence 
tt at work, to say the least of it. This inn is haunted with widows 
■*I was, first of all, led to believe that there was no Mrs. Winning- 
ton here at all ! but now, after having had a particle abstracted 
from each of my garments for merely presuming the contrary, I 
^cover that there are no less than two Mrs. Winningtons, each of 
^hom, just as I am about to venture a little something on my own 
jccount, straightway vanishes into the air ! It's really beginning to 
he too much for my humble comprehension. — (Sits r. 0/ l. tables 
Mfe his arms, and gazes meditatively before him.) 

Enter 'PBTTEB:poiy from No. 10, laughing. 

Pepper. Ha, ha, ha ! A good joke ! a very good joke I Where 
•^ those fellows ? Why, there's one of them in a smock frock, as 
1 live ! I say, you sir ! 

Pop. (Starting.) — What's the matter now ? 
pepper. Is it you who are running all over the world after a Mrs. 
"innington ? 

Pop. (Trembling.) — I — I own the soft impeachment. 

Pepper. O, you do, do you ! Then you're the very man I want ! 
Allow me to inform you, sir, that I know all that occurred at that 
evening party ! — ( Goes to Popjoy and takes his hand.) 

Pop. Do you, though ? — (Aside.) — I wish I did. 
. Pepper. I know all about it, sir — and what's more, I consider 
*t a devilish good joke I 

2 
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Pop. (Surprised.) — O, you do ? 

Pepper. I'm naturally of a light-hearted and facetious turn 

Pop. One wouldn't have thought it ? 

Pepper. (Angrily.) — What, sir? 

Pop. {Alarmed.) — I — I mean that — a — a — at the first gc^:m^ n: 
off like, one wouldn't, perhaps, have arrived at that conelusS. ^~^^ i 
but when one comes to have the pleasure of your intimate acqua..S- :^ei 
ance 

Pepper. Aha ! Well, sir, my object in seeking you now is to 3zbi 
form you that you must at once and forever give up all idea of ^ h 
Mrs. Winnington who was at that evening party. 

Pop. (Astonished.) — I must I May I inquire why? 

Pepper. Merely because the Mrs. Winnington, who was* at "t^^rtaa 
evening party, happens to be my wife I 

Pop. (Starting.) — The devil she does I But, stop a blt^ — - 
(impressively) — which of 'em ? 

Pepper. (Roaring.) — Which of 'em I Why, how many do y^ on 
think I've got — one's enough ! — (Bawling.) — Isn't it? 

Pop. (Timidly.) — Some people find it one too many. 

Pepper. Not the case with me, sir — the one I've got I meajcm. to 
keep; so allow me to inform you that if I catch you carrying <^Q. 
any of your little games with my lawful spouse, I'll simply cmni- 
hilate you ! 

Pop. (Politely.) — I'll bear it in mind, sir; and believe me 9 oty 
dear Mr. Winnington 

Pepper. Mr. Winnington? Zounds and confusion! are y^J 
poking your fun at me, sir? Am I to look on this as a displa**^ <** 
cockney facetiousness, sir? What do you mean by calling m^ ^T* 
Winnington, sir? — (Seizes Popjoy hy one of the buttons 0^^^^ ■ 
smock frock; button comes off; he abstractedly puts it ir^^ ^** 
pocket.) 

Pop. (Aside.) — He's taken a fancy to the landlord's but '*^*'°^* 
now ! — (Aloud.) — Gently, sir ; this article of costume is no'*^ "^^ 
property ! 

Pepper. Hold your tongue, sir ! My name is not Winning^ ^?'^' 
sir — my name is Capsicum Pepperpod, of Ginger Hall, Jarr» -^'^^^ 
— and mark me, sir, if you ever attempt any more of your ^^^ T 
temptible jocosity with me, sir, I — I'll scrunch you like a 1^-^^., 
beetle — like a black beetle I \^Exit into No. 10 in a violent pcis^'^^^{^ 

Pop. O, dear! O, dear! the mystery's getting thicker ^-n- 
thicker! his name is Capsicum Pepperpod, and his wife's 'is V^^\jj 
nington ! I don't know what sort of a place Ginger Hall, Jams* ^^t 
may be ; but it strikes me it must be a private lunatic asylum ! yrh 

me see now ; he said that Mrs. Winnington was his wife, and ^^?^. 
of the Mrs. Winningtons distinctly said that she was the Mrs. "V^^ ^^y 
nington who was at that confounded evening party ! I have it ; t> ^^^o 

must both have been there — ah ! of course they must, and the ^-^ ^ 

Cremorne danced with was the real Mrs. Winnington after al^ ^^t 
the one in the blue dress — and the other in the white bonnet ncF ^V-» ! 
be Mrs. Capsicum Pepperpod — the husband — (confused)-^ 
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the wife, I mean, of the horse marine ! They've been trying to 
mystify me ; but it is not to be done ! No, no ! I'm up to them 
now ! How fortunate that there were no horses left ! But where's 
my hated rival all this time ? I suppose he isn't dry yet — he had 
a rare sousing, he had. I'm horribly afraid I've caught tlio rheu- 
matics myself 1 Br-a-a — (^Begins swinging his arms to and fro 
to warm himself, l.) 

Re-enter Mrs. Winnington /ro w No, 10. 

Mrs. W. That disagreeable Mr. Pepperpod has unaccountably 
relapsed into another of his angry paroxysms I I never spent such 
an uncomfortable morning in all my life ! — {Sees Popjoy, l.) — 
Why, there's that eccentric young man still ! 

Pop, (l. c.) Here's No. 2 again ! — the counterfeit article ! 

Mrs. W. Have you given your friend my message, sir ? 

Pop. {With affected dignity.) — No, madam, I have not; and 
what's more, I don't mean to ! 

Mrs. W. Eh? 

Pop. Let me tell you, once for all, ma'am, that Cornelius Pop- 
joy is not to be made a fool of! 

Mrs. W. Sir? 

Pop. You're no more Mrs. Winnington than I am the Elephant 
and Castle ! 

Mrs. W. {Surprised.) — Pm not Mrs. Winnington? Do you 
mean to tell me, sir — ? 

Pop. Pooh, pooh, madam! I've just had the advantage of a lit- 
tle conversation with your husband. 

Mrs. W. {Starting.) — With my husband? 

Pop. Yes ; nice-tempered man — good company — but rather too 
light-fingered for my money. 

Mrs. W. Light-fingered, sir? 

Pop. { Tragically.) — Prevaricating female ! Do you know Cap- 
sicum Pepperpod, of Ginger Hall, Jamaica? 

Mrs. W. Ha, ha, ha ! I see it all ! 

Pop. O, you do ! Then, madam, I insist on your allowing me 
to see a little, too ! 

Mrs. W. {Retreating, e.) — Really, sir, I don't see why I should 
be addressed in this way by a perfect stranger. 

Pop. {Following her.) — Explain, madam — I can't stand this 
harrowing bewilderment any longer — unless you would see me 
burst from sheer exuberance of ungr<atified curiosity, I call upon 
you to explain. — {Follows her up stage,, entreating her, in dumb 
show, to explain.) 

Enter Adolphus, l. d. f., muffled up in a farmer's great-coat, 
much too big for him ; an old white hat, and a large bludgeon in 
his. hand. 

Adol, {Not seeing Popjoy and Mrs. WnsTax&onicmr^ — '\!>£sa\k^<5ivA 
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has obligingly accommodated me with a dry change, and I*m come 
to be horribly revenged on that rascally Popjoy for that sousing in 
the horse-trough. I*ve had the cold shivers ever since I — QSees 
them, R.) — Aha, there he is, in close confab witli a good-looking and 
remarkably well-dressed woman. There's sometliing up. I — Til 
conceal myself, and watch my opportunity. — (^Gets under table, l. ; 
Popjoy and Mrs. Winnington come down,) 

Mrs. W. Ha, ha, ha ! Do you not see that Mr. Pepperpod is the 
husband of the other lady you saw with him. By a little practical 
joke, the object of which I need not now stop to explain, that lady 
was passed off upon your friend a few nights ago for me. 

AdoL ( Under table.) — What's all this ? 

Pop. (r. c.) A few nights ago? What! at a certain evening 
party ? 

Mrs. W. Precisely. 

Pop. Where he danced 

Mrs. W. Two quadrilles and a polka with her. 

Pop. The truth blazes upon me with supernatural vividness! 
They've been bamboozling that fool Cremorne ! Ha, ha, ha ! 

Adol. {Clutching bludgeon.) — That fool Cremorne ! 

Pop. Ha, ha, ha ! A splendid joke ! A magnificent joke ! I 
thought there was a soft look about that fellow ! — (Stopping short.) 

— Stop a bit, though ! Then you're the real, genuine, unmistaka- 
ble Mrs. W. ? 

Mrs. W. In propria personcB ! 

Adol. (Aside.) — The devil she is ! 

Pop. (imploringly.) — Now, don't deceive a fellow; you know 

— 1 — I — I mean the one with the — the — the — the 

Mrs. W. The three hundred pounds a year ? Disinterested young 
man ! I am that unfortunate individual. 

Adol. This is information ! 

Pop. (^Assuming a tender manner.) — Then, loveliest of your 
sex, thus do I throw myself at the feet of the only being I ever 
loved. — ( Throws himself on his knees.) 

Mrs. W. Sir! 

Pop. Don't be alarmed — I've got my letter of recommendation 
in my pocket. — (Taking letter from pocket. — Aside.) — How lucky 
that fellow Cremorne's out of the way! — (Aloud.) — My birth is 
noble! — (Adolphus, who has been eagerly listening, ihroivs table 
overt and rushes down stage, upsets Popjoy, who rolls over on the 
ground.) 

Mrs. W. (Screams.) — Ah ! 

Adol. (r. c) Don't believe him, my dear madam — he's a 
mercenery impostor! — (Throws himself on his knees.) — Fairest 
of earth's daughters — most bewitching of widows, read this intro- 
ductory epistle. I am of aristocratic descent! 

Pop. (Rushing at Adolphus and bonneting him, as he is about 
to give letter.) — Don't believe him — he's notliing of the sort. — 
(Handing his letter.) — Here, madam, run those lovely eyes over 
this! 
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Adoh (l. c, who, after rolling over, has got up again,) — I'll 
not allow this, sir ! 

Pop. Stand back, sir, I discovered her ! 

Adol. Never mind, sir, I thought of her first. — (Ea>ch with his 
letters in hand, endeavors to keep off the other,) 

Mrs, W. Gentlemen — gentlemen ! 

Pop, {Sidling up against Adolphus.) — Don't push me, sir ! 

Adol, {Pushing against Popjoy.) — Then get out of my way, 
sir. 

Pop, Mind what you're about, sir, or you'll find yourself pre- 
maturely in the middle of next week I 

Adol. Have a care, sir, or I'll send you everlastingly whizzing 
through boundless space ! — {Makes an effort to get past him,) 

Pop, Aha I would you ? — {A violent wrestle ensues.) 

Enter Mr. and Mrs. Pepperpod /rom No, 10. — Biddy, l. o/l. d. 

Pepper, What ! the two popinjays at it, tooth and nail ! 

Biddy, (l.) The two gentlemen fighting again ! — (Popjoy 
escapes from Adolphus, rushes over to Mrs. Winnington, r., and 
gives her his letter.) 

Mrs, W, {Looking at letter with emotion,) — Heavens ! that 
writing I 

Pop, {To Adolphus.) — Aha! you hear? She says "that 
writing I " 

Mrs, W, (c, joyously.) — Gentlemen, this letter contains news 
which will at once put an end to your rivalry. 

Pop. (l. c, complacently.) — Didn't I tell you? 

Mrs. W, Isabella — Mr. Pepperpod — listen all ! — (Mr. and 
Mrs. Pepperpod down r. — Reads.) — " Dearest Constance : The 
sudden death of my uncle has removed the only barrier to the dis- 
closure of our union. Hasten, then, at once to London, where you 
are anxiously awaited by your loving husband, Alfred Merton." 

All. Her husband 1 < 

Pop. Her husband ! — {Feeling in his pocket.) — Hang me if I 
haven't given her the wrong letter I That's the letter the chamber- 
maid gave me ! 

Mrs. W. (c.) Yes, dear Isabella, reasons connected with 
his uncle's will, rendered it necessary that my recent union with 
Mr. Merton should, for a short time, be kept a profound secret — 
the only secret I have ever kept from my dear friend Isabella. 

Pop, {After a pause, disgusted.) - Now that's ^ , Walking up 
what 1 call mean I y ^ ^ 

Adol, Mean, sir ? it's pitiful — paltry I ( ^.^^ v ^^^^ 

Pop. Paltry, sir? It's perfidious — pettifogging! j^ ^Sf *) 

Adol. Pettifogging, sir? It's downright imposition — bare- 
faced swindling I We've been racing for a widow who isn't a 
widow at all! I — I'll bring an action I No, I won't — I'll be 
avenged on the entire sex, by never marrying at all! — {Goes up 
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stage, c, and runs violently against PEPPsapoD, who is talking to 
Mrs. Pepperpod and Mrs. Winnington.) 

Pepper, Ugh ! mind where you are going, sir ! I'm not the way 
out I — (Adolphus goes down, l.) 

Pop, ( Coming forward.) — If ever I come across that gypsy on 
Blackheath Hill, I'll cross her hand with something heavier than 
a shilling! I find making a fortune by marriage is much harder 
work than I thought for — I shan't try it on any more ; and, there- 
fore, if this gentleman will only return me the tail of my coat 

Pepper. Hem — ha ! of course I — (^(riving it him,) — Excnse 
my absence of mind ! 

Pop. (c.) Thank'ee — I'll have it fine drawn. I'll go back to 
town, and finish my week's holiday in St. James's Park ! and if 
ever I do realize " thi-ee hundred a year," it shall be by sticking to 
business, for I see that winning the Derby on a wet day, is a mere 
trifle to — 
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YOUir LIFE'S IN DANGER. 



CAST OF GHARACTEKS. 



SCHPOomEKBERO, (a hwrgomaxter') 
Krakwitz, {JhAs oMistanh 
John Strong, (an EngUM servant) 
Countess Lansdorff, . • 
Madame Bcupoonenbero, • 

vJSJSVYf •••••• 



TREATBV BOTAL, 
LOITDOir, 1848. 

Mr. TObury. 
Mr. Rogers. 
Mr. Keeley. 
Miss Reynolds. 
Mrs. W. CUffoid. 
Mrs. Hornby. 



Tounupeople, soldiers, ^c 



COSTUME. 

John Strong.— Blue coat with scarlet facings, high cocked 
hat, drab breeches and gaiters. 

Schpoonenberg. — Long blue lappelled coat, white waistcoat, 
black breeches, high boots. 

Krakwitz. — Red brown lappelled coat, red flowered waist- 
coat, striped trowsers, peaked cap. 

Conntess. — Lavender silk dress. 

Madame Schpoonenberg. — Red velvet dress, white satin pet- 
ticoat. 

Jenny. — Bine body, bnff skirt. 

Townspeople. — Blouses and caps. 



lime in representation — 1 Jumr. 
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SCBNE. — A vselUfurnished room in Schpoonenberg'a house. 
Door C, doors r. and l. 2 b. Window in Scene, r. c. Table 
covered toith a white table-cloth, r. c. and two chairs. Table 
against flea, L. c, pens, ink, paper, and books on it — and a 
chair before it. 

Jbnnt. (seated at table, l. c, writing) There — I've finished 
mt last! Twenty-five of them coming here to dinner to-mor- 
^0rw, to celebrate my master, the Burgomaster's birthday, and 
nobody to dress the dinner ! Master would send our cook away 
^p'esterday morning, for what he calls impertinence. Poor man t 
lie merely told master that if he would come peeping and 
prying into the kitchen, he'd fiing the leg of mutton up the 
chimney — and so he did — and serve the mutton right — I 
mean master! Well, I suppose, under the circumstances, I 
ixiast do the best I can. Ah, if my dear good little English 
Bw^eetheart, Mr. John Strong, were only here t He was a clever 
man ! He could drive a coach, clean boots and shoes, ride 
postillion, play the flageolet — in short — he was a genius, if 
tliere ever was one. We both of us lost our hearts the very 
first time we met, and then we lost our places. His master, 
'tlie Bnglish consul, at Frankfort, said John was too poor to 
1;ake a wife — and my master, the German banker, said I wasn't 
Tich enough to take a husband, so we both gave warning. I 
catne here to my new place at Presnitz, while John said he 
'Would make the best of his way back to England, make his 
<4ortmie as fast as he possibly could, and then send for me to 
lielp him to spend it — but I dare say he has quite forgotten 
me by this time I But — (looking off) here comes my mistress, 
&iid a lady with her — and what's more, a lady that I never saw 
before — 

JEhuer Madams Schpoonenbero and the Couktess Lans- 

DORFF, L, C. 

CounJt. (seeing Jexny conceals Tier face) Ah ! 
Mid. S. Jenny, retire, if you please I 
•Jenny. Thank you, ma'am I (sits at table, r. g.) 

3 
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Mad, 8. Well, why don*t yoa go ! 

Jen, Ton said I nodght retire, if I pleased, ma'am. 

Mad, S. (angrily) Leave the room I 

Jen. (asiae and imUaiing} Leave the room I How delightftil 
it mast be to have somebody to scold I If ever I have a ser- 
vant, or a husband, won't I 

Mad, S, Be gone I 

Jen, I am going to be gone as ftst as I can! (Exit r. d.) 

Mad. S. Now, my dear Emily 

Count. Hash t Do not mention my name I 

Mad. S. Explain this unexpected visit I 

Count, Are yon sure we cannot be overheard? (looks cau- 
tiously round) 

Mad. 8. Certain ! 

Count. Then, listen. If I remember right, the last time we 
met, I had just become the wife of Count Landsdorff, a noble- 
man of very ancient fiunily 

Mad, 8, And not particularly modem himself I Go on. 

Count, Two yeiurs afterwards I became a widow — but, 
perhaps, you are not aware of that. 

Mad, 8, Not aware of it? Nowf that is ungrateAil of you. 
Didnt I write to you immediately, and congratulate you? 

Count, True. Well, then 

Mad. 8^ Tou needn't go on. I guess the rest — another two 
years have elapsed, and you are going to be married again. 

CounJt, I confess I hoped I was — but, unhappily 

Mad. 8. Explain. 

Couia. Of course you can keep a secret? 

Mad, 8, Of course I shall say I can. 

Count, I know I may depend on yon. (in a low and myste- 
rious v^anner) You have, doubtless, heard of Baron Yonder- 
bushel? 

Mad. 8, Heard of him? The republican incendiary — the 
democratic firebrand, who has attempted to set even this poor, 
patient, peaceftd little principality of ours into a blaze — the 
monster! 

Count, Hush! I love him! 

Mad, 8. Tou? You love a man who has threatened to pull 
our illustrious grand duke oif the iUustrioas throne of his 
Ulustrious ancestors, and run oif with the prime minister. 

Count, I confess he had much better have run oif with me ! 
Everything was prepared for our marriage — the very day was 
fixed — when the baron, suddenly fired with political ambition, 
commenced, as it were, a new existence ! 

Mad. 8, Which will, probably, cut short his own — for it 
was only this very morning that my husband was telling me 
that a large price had been set upon the baron's head ! 

Count, 'Tis but too true. Even now the officers of justice 
are on his track. Oh, should he be taken — should he die on 
the scaffold, what — what will be my feelings ? 
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Mad, 8, A trifle more agreeable than his^ at any rate? 

Count. My only hope is in you I 

Mad, 8, (alarmed) In me r 

Count, In youl You are doubtless aware that, In order 
to secure his arrest, if possible, the government have threat- 
ened with fine, imprisonment, banishment — nay, death Itself — 
any person or persons who shall aflbrd shelter to the unhappy 
baron ! 

Mad, 8, And serve them right, too ! 

Count, Then, my dear Mend, that is precisely the little 
favor that I have come to ask of you. 

Mad, 8, Vm. sure I*m very much obliged to you I But are 
you mad? Don*t you know that my husband is the burgomas- 
ter — that he himself has received Instructions to arrest the 
baron? 

Count. Then it stands to reason that the burgomaster's 
house is one of the very last places in the world where the 
officers would come to look for him. Besides, your husband 
doesn't know the baron's person? 

Mad, 8. No I 

Count, Nor do you? 

Mad. 8, No\ 

Count, Nor any of your household? 

Mad, 8. No! 

CoutU. Then we may consider the matter settled. A thou- 
sand thanks! (embraces her) Once more! (embraces her 
again) 

Mad. 8, Nonsense I Allow me to say 

Count. It's no use saying no — because the baron and I have 
arranged everything. He is to present himself here In the 
eoarse of the day, and I have directed him to conceal himself 
tn the little summer-house at the end of your garden. 

Mad. 8. But, consider, the very first time that he mentions 
Ills name 

CouTa. But he won*t mention his name. He has changed 
Ills name — in short, thanks to a fortunate adventure he met 
^Wlth last night, he has, for the present, undergone a complete 
xnetamorphosis. He has described the whole adventure to me 

In this letter — (shows it) — which I will read to you (about 

to do so) 

8ehp. (loithout) Somebody with Madame Schpoonenberg ! 

Mad, 8, My husband's voice ! 

Count, It were better that he should not see me — his sus- 
picions might be excited. So take this letter — it wUl explain 
everything. Farewell! 

Mad. 8. Well, but 

Count. Not another word I I am your debtor for life I 

(Exit hastily, c.) 
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JBiUer SCHPOOKXNBEBO, L. D., ktutOif^ and looks dboiU. 

Schp, 80 liadame Schpoonenbeigl Toa were not alone, 
Madame Schpoonenbeig? 

Mad, S. I certiUnly was not. 

Schp. Ah I consequently I natorally jump at the eonclosion 
that there was somebody with you, Madame Schpoonenberel 

Mad. 8. Tes— a hidy I 

8chp. Ahl 

Mad. 8. An old IHend f 

Schp. Oh — an old lady I 

Mad. S. Pshaw t Bat I see yon are annoying yonrself and 
me with your ridicnlons Jealousy again! 

Schp. Jealoui^! Ah — (shaking his head) — If that was 
only all I 

Mad. S. What do you mean ? 

ScJq>. (shakes his head) I might say, if that was only half! 

Mad. S. (endearingly) There's somethlog on my burgo- 
master's mind, and he won't confide in me I 

Schp. Tes, siren, I Willi JAsteiil (very mysteriatuiyi) You 
have heard of the fitmous — I mean, the ^fhmous Baron Von- 
derbushel — that illustrious regenerator —I mean, that atro- 
cious agitator 

Mad.S. Well? 

Schp. Well — I have this very morning received orders from 
the goveniment to take him, alive or dead I It's very hand- 
some of them to give me the choice, because I never should 
have dreamt of attempting to take him alive I 

Mad. S. Well — proceed! 

3ihp. Ah I now comes the painfhl and perplexing part of my 
position. A man doesn't usually set about revolutionizing a 
country single-handed. 

Mad. 8. I should say not I 

Schp. He generally has accomplices. So had the baron — 
and I am one of them ! (in a Umd whisper) 

Mad. 8. You ; a burgomaster I 

Schp. Bless you, it was before I was a burgomaster — be- 
fore I had the faintest idea of being a burgomaster, or I would 
instantly have smothered the patriotic fire that was kindled in 
my bosom — (between you and me, it never burnt very briskly, 
so I shouldn't have had much trouble in putting it out I) — but, 
unfortunately, I had already been induced to Join the disaffected 
— I had even been persuaded to cry, " down with the grand 
duke I " for I thought the conspiracy would succeed— but the con- 
spiracy did the other thing, consequently, J do the other thing. 
I say, ** up with the grand duke t " but I'm atrsid it's too late. 
If the baron is arrested, his accomplices will be discovered, 
and then I'm horribly afiraid it will soon be all up with me ! 

' (crosses b.) 
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Mad. S. Ah I then it's evident, that in saying the baron 
you save yourself I 

Sckp. Exactly I But don't flatter yourself that that's an 
original idea of yours, because it happened to have occurred 
to me several times already. But what can I do? I am 
watched in every word I say, and everything I do, by that 
lynx-eyed, indefatigable fellow, Krakwitz, who has never for- 
given me for having been appointed burgomaster in preference 
to him. It's my firm belief, that if there is one thing that 
would add to that man's felicity more than another, it would 
be seeing me hanged I 

Mad. S. Tell me — do you know where the baron is ? 

Schp. I've ascertained that he intended to sleep last night 
at Goritz — but where he is to-day 

Mad. S. 1 can inform yon I Listen. 

KrdkwUz. (witfiout) Don't trouble yooiself — I can And my 
way up stairs ! 

Schp. Krakwitz I 

Mad. 8. Be calm ! 

Schp. 1 will ! pheugh 1 (fans himself with hi8 Aot) 

Enter Krakwitz, l. c. — cornea down, b. 

Krak. (bows to Madame 8.) Madame, your most obedient. 
Ah, burgomaster I I hope I see you well. 

S(^p. Quite well, thuik you, neighbor ! 

Krak. (aside) Quite weUl That's suspicions? A man 
must have some motive for being quite well t (aloud) I've just 
dropped in to thank you for your invitation to dinner to- 
morrow. I shall have sincere pleasure in drinking your health, 
and in wishing you many years' enjojrment of your present 
prond and Important position, (aside) I should like nothing 
better than to kick him out of it I 

Schp. Thanks — thanks, my worthy friend! (aside) The 
hypocritical, double-faced rasced ! 

Krak. But let ns leave private matters for public ones. 
These are formidable times, burgomaster I It's no Joke to see 
the social edifice shaken to its very centre, burgomaster — at 
least, that's my opinion I (looks fixedly at Sohpoonenbebg) 

Schp. I perfectly agree with you I 

Krak. (aside) He perfectly agrees with me — that's sus- 
picious I I'd give a trifle to know his motive I (aloud) As 
for me, ever since this ferocious baron has raised the standard 
of rebellion, I never eat, I never drink, I never sleep — or, if I 
do, I invariably keep at least one eye open — the consequence 
is, that this indefotigable and superhuman activity of mine has 
not been without results — important residts I 

Schp. Ah I 

Krak. The rebellions Yonderbnshel has flsJlen into my 
clutches t 
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8chp. Mercy on 118 1 (jAighUy tiagffen) 

Krak. What's the matter? 

Schp. Nothing — nothing! 

Krak. (aMe) Umph t That's snsplcions — a man doesn't 
say nothing for nothing! (aloud) Tes, burgomaster — I 
received yesterday the reports of the various emissaries that I 
had despatched in various directions in search of the fhgitive 
baron — they all agreed in one important particnlar, and that 
was — 

8chp. Ahl 

KrtUt, That they hadn't the most distant idea what had 
become of him. 

Schp. (aside) I breathe again I 

Krap But this morning I have learned for certain, that the 
baron slept last night at Qoritz. 

Schp. Oh, lad I (atide) 

Krak. Or at Saltzberg. 

8chp. (cOatid, and ftery quickly) That'sinore likely— fhafs 
infinitely more likely I 

Krak. Then suppose you set off for Saltzberg, while I go to 
Goritz? 

Schp. Or suppose I go to €k>ritz, while you set off fbr Saltz- 
berg? 

Krak. Excuse me, but — 

8chp. (assuming an air of authority) Mynheer Erakwitz I 
By the authority of a burgomaster, I order you to start forth- 
with to Saltzberg, while I proceed to Goritz. 

Krak. (aside) This is remarkably suspicious. But m not 
lose sight of him ! (aloud) Burgomaster, your orders shall be 
obeyed. 

Sishp. Then come along 

Mad. S. (aside to Schpooxenbebg) Beturn as quickly as 
possible — I have important intelligence to communicate 1 

Krak. (bowing loto to Mapamk S.) Madame, I have the 
honor to 

Schp. Come along I (seistes Ebaewitz's armf and hurries him 
offf L. o. JSxit Mat>ame S., l. d.) 

i^iOer Jbnky, b. d., with hreaJtfast things. 

Jen. Master! master! Why, he's going out without his 
breakfast I Well, I never knew his pubUc duties interfere with 
his private comforts before I I wish everjrthing was quiet and 
peaceable again, that I do I (placing tray on table^ r. c.) 

Shouts* (withotU and cries of) " Stop him 1 stop him ! " 

Jen. WhaX*8tha,t? (shouts and laughing again) Oh, another 
revolution, I suppose I We've generally averaged three a week 
for the last two months ! (shouts, dbc, are renewed) I must 
have a peep ! (runs to the window, b. c.) 

John Stfvng. (without) Stop that man there ! That cbaip in 
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the Jacket and buff waistcoat — they^ mine ! I claim that 
jacket — I demand that waistcoat I (the Mob laugh) 

Jen. (<U vjindow) How like my dear John's voice I Eh — 
no — yes — it's John I 

John. (vfUhont) Stop him, I say I (cries and laugh repeated) 
No — deuce a bit — they've let him escape — he's gone I 

Enter John Strong, r. c. He is dressed in a half-miiitary coat 
and vxxistcoat, and cocked ?iat — the remaining part of his 
costume being the drab breec^ies and gaiters of an English 
coachman^ or groom> 

Now this is atrocions ! I protest — I publicly protest against 
the inefficiency of the police constables of this district I Would, 
or could, such an occurrence have taken place on Lndgate Hill? 
No ! Or in Piccadilly? No ! Or in any of the extensive thor- 
oughfares of the British metropolis J No J 

Jen. Why John — John, I say I 

John, (not noticing her) 111 talk to you presently, whoever 
you are. I want a magistrate. Have you got such a thing as 
a Lord Mayor? Where are the Commissioners of Police, that 
I may complain I Where's your Colonel Bowan? Have you 
got a Colonel Bowan ? If not, get a Colonel Bowan ! 

Jen, (ptdls him suddenly rounds face to face) Don't you 
know me, John? 

John. £h — no — Jenny I No, it isnt. (kisses her) — Yes, 
it is! 

Jen. Why, John, I thought you went back to England to 
make your fortune? 

John. So I did. That's to say, I went back to England 

Jen. WeU? 

John. Well, I was advised to sink the little money I had in 
business — in the greengrocery line 

Jen. Well? 

John. Well, I did sink it, and so effectually, that I never saw 
any of it again? So I thought Pd come back to C^ermany, and' . 
Bee how you were getting on. 

Jen. And to think we should have met so accidentally I This 
is my new place. 

John. And a very nice place, too. (looks about) Genteelly 
f^imished — well-stocked garden — soft- water pump on the 
premises, as we say in London — eh? 

Jen. (suddenly) ' Ha — yes ! Oh, John J 

John. Well? 

Jen. Of course I 

John. I perfectly agree with you. What? 

Jen. Now you are here, why shouldn't you stop ? 

Johfi. That's what I want to know. Why shouldn't I stop ? 

Jen. There happens to be a situation vacant in master's 
establishment at iHa moment. 



) 
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John, rutaketti 

Jen, Befbre yon know what the sttaotion is ? 

John, I*m not at all particalar — provided it is not derog- 
atory to the dignity of a Briton. 

Jen. Well, at any rate you can apply for it. Listen. Master 
discharged lUs cook yesterday, and to-morrow he has a dinner 
party of five-and-twenty. There will be soap, flsh, poultry — 

I mean Ibwls — perhaps a goose 

' John. Don't be alarmed — I've co<^ed many a man's goose 
befbre now I 

Jen. Bat here's the whole list of things that wHL be wanted 
for the dinner {gives a paper) 

John, (puts it in his pocket) Consider them cooked I 

Jen. Bat I say, John, — that costame of yoacs will never 
do. Where did you get that coat? 

John, I'll tell yoa all aboat it. I was saantering along the 
road last night, at an easy pace — aboat two miles and a half 
an hoar — and thinking of yoa and the greengrocery bosiness, 
and other disagreeable matters, when soddenly I tbond myself 
attacked by a JSiond of robbers. 

Jen, Mercy on as 1 

John. After a straggle of the most heroic description — 
which it obvioasly isn't for me to dwell apon — I was com- 
pelled to yield to superior nnmbers. There were two of them I 

Jen, Poor John I 

John, The ruffians then dragged me into a tavern 

Jen. A cavern! 

John, A tavern — a public house if you prefer it — when, 
with unheard-of barbarity, they forced me to sit down to 
supper with them — and a deviUsh good supper it was I 

Jen, Of course you didn't eat anything? 

John. Didnt I? The ruffians then, with a sanguinary grin 
upon their ferocious countenances, insisted upon my drinking 
wine with them — and damned good wine it was. Oh, Jenny t 

Jen. I see — you got tipsy I 
' John. Tipsy ! That's by many degrees too Mnt a term to 
express the actual state of my condition after the first three 
bottles. I've a sort of indistinct recollection of having song 
<< God save the queen," no end of times I 
(sings) << Send her victorious, 

Happy and glorious ** 

Ecod, I was happy and glorious I 

Jen. Well, what happened next? 

John. Ah, there you puzzle me I All I know is, that at 
an early hour this morning I found myself under a hay- 
stack, in this costume instead of my own. I saw my own 
jacket and waistcoat running along the street. Just now — 
there was somebody in them, too ! (b^ rings toithofU, l.) 

Jen. There's mistress's bell I 111 speak to her about you -— 
but dont let her imagine that we have ever met before. 
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John, 111 treat yoa with the atmost indiiference. 

Jen, That's right I (going — reiurw) John, when yoa say 
youll treat me with the utmost indifference, I presmne yon 
mean before company? 

John. Of coarse. 

Jen. Bat when we are alone, John — I say when we are 
alone, John — (he kUsea her) — exactly I I only thoaght it right 
we shoald come to a proper anderstanding on the subject, (he 
kisses her again) 

EnUr Mapamw Sghpookbnbkbg, l. d. 

Mad. 8. Jenny I I rangfor yon. 

Jen. Yes, ma'am. Bat this gentleman happened to come in 
and said he wished to speak to yon. 

Mad. S. (looking aside at Strong) A stranger! Can it be 
the — no — and yet — (looks at him from head to foot) 

John, (aside) Ah I I've evidently made an impression. I've 
often thoaght there mast be a certain jene soais qttoi aboat my 
personal appearance, (aloud) I have Just been informed, 
madam, by this young person, that yoa — (aside) — 'Pon my 
life, she mast have been rather a fine woman thirty years ago I 
I e^onld like to have known her thirty years ago. (aloud) I 
say I have Jnst been informed that yoa -were in want of — 
a 

Jen. (nudging him) A cook! 

John, (nudging Madamb 8.) Of a cook I 

Mad. S. Indeed! (aside) I haven't had time to read the 
letter Emily gave me. (looks at it) Ha — can it be ? (cOoud) 
Tonr name? 

John. John, eldest son of Thomas Strong, and Elizabeth his 
"Wife. Bom in the Parish of St. Giles's, Cripplegate, the first of 
April, Anno Domini 

Mad. 8. Exactly! (aside — looking at him) John Strong — 
the very name that the baron has assamed ! How capitally he 
plays Ids part! I couldn't have believed it. (aside to him — 
mysteriously) — Consider yourself engaged I Mum ! 

John, (aside) *< Engaged •—mum!" What does she mean 
by "mum?" • 

Mad. 8. And now that you are in my service, the sooner 
yoa put on a dress suitable to your occupation the better. 
(hastily aside to him) Pardon this tone of authority— but 
befbre this young person — (points to Jenny) — it's necessary to 
— to — you understand ? 

John, (aside) 111 be shot, if I do ! 

Mad. 8. Jenny, bring in the costume which it befits this 
person to wear. 

Jen. Tes, ma'am, (aside, as she goes out) Well, I didnt 
think she woald have engaged him without a character. 

(Exit B. D.) 
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Mad. S. (haatUif approacke9 him, and in a loud iflUq>er) It*8 
all right — mam t 
John. Mam again t I don't lialf like her moms I 

Enter Jsnnt, b. d., with tMte jacket, apron, and a cotton cqsp* 

Jen. There they are t 

Mad. S. Now, make haste I 

John. Eh ? Oh, well — if yoa Insiat upon it 

Mad. S. Of coarse I do — (aside to him) — if s necessary — 
absolutely necessary — mom ! 

John. Mam again ! Three mams I Well, here goes, (takes 
off coat, and puts on Jacket and apron) 

Mad. S. That* s better, (gives his coat to Jenkt — aside to 
her) Now pat this coat away — it might excite suspicion. 

Jen, (surprised) Ma'am I 

Mad. S. Pat it In the wardrobe In my room. 

Jen. Lor*, ma'am t 

Mad. S. Silence — and above all, see that no one interrapts 
as — go I 

Jen. Yes, ma'am, (aside) Idont half like this I 

(Meit L. D., toith coat and hat.) 

■ 

Mad. 8. (JxyoMng at him) Capital ! a perfect picture ! 

John, (aside) She says rm a perfect pictare ! She's coming 
it rather strong. 

Mad. S. And yet, I think if you were to put on the — the 
(points to cap in his hand) 

John. Oh, very well — there (puts it on) 

Mad. S. Now, you*re absolute perfection I 

John, (aside) She's a character I She's evidently an eccen- 
tric female. I wonder if this was her style of doing things 
thirty years ago. 

Mad. S. (mysteriously looking about) And now But tell 

me, are you sure you have breakflEisted? 

John. I'm sure I haven't I 

Mad. S. Then sit down there, (he sits behind table, b. c, 
she sits L. c.) Shall I help you ? 

John. No thank you — if it's the same to you, Td rather 
help myself, (helps himself, and is about to raise the fork to his 
month) 

Mad. S. (laying her hand on his arm) And now, as I was 
going to say — I have seen her 1 (mysteriously) 

John. Oh, you've seen her I (aside) She's seen her. (about 
to eat) 

Mad. 8. (puts her hand on his arm again) Yes, Emily 

John. Oh, Emily I (aside) She says she's seen Emily I 
(aloud) With all my heart, ma'am t (about to eat) 

Mad. 8. (stops him again) She has told me everything I 
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John. ToQ don't mean that? (ifioiit Co eat) 

Mad. S. (sttipiiiny him) Aai! uow — wliat is jour opinion? 
Should mj husboud be let Into the secret, or should he be Icept 
In tbe dark? 

John. lu the dark I (abovt to eat) 

Mad. S. You know what I mean I (^pla^ifull]; aoj^ng hit 

John. Oh, botherl (riset and cotikb doV!n,B. — she foUovsa 
him) Ma'am, just now you very civiUy asked me to help my- 
self, and I've been making IVantic endeavors to do bo ever 
since, but you've an absnrd kuack of stopping me at the very 
critical moment — and I must beg leave to 

Mad. S. Huah! footsteps! Fly — quick! Hal Here- 
under the table I 

John. Oh, I dare say! 

Mad. S. Make liastel Tonr lilt's In danger I 

John. The devil it is I (ruiis and jje/s under table, r. c., rofg- 
ing hie head) She most have been quite a curiosity thirty years 
ago! 

Enter Cottntess, l. c. 

Mad. 8. He's here! (brinss her foricard) 

Count. "Wlio? 

Mad. S. The •baron — under the very name and disguise 
mentioned in his letter to yon. 

CoJinf. Can it be possible 1 Then he's safe ! 
(Jons Stboku nppean above the table, and takes a chicktn 
with hU fork off dish, and dlnappears) 

Count. But where — wiiere ishef 

Mad. S. {points to table) There I And now, as yon have 
important matters to discuss, I'll leave yon together. Be pru- 
dent — be cautious, or ail Is lostl (Exit, l. c.) 

Count, (goes to table, lakes his arm, and drags him forward) 
Now — now, my own dear Vonderbushel ! (looks at him) Ah ! 
it isn't you ! 

John. She says it isn't mc! 

Count. Ha, ha, ha I 

Ji>An. (aside) Here's another eccentric female I 

Count. I sec It all ! ha, ha, hu I 

John, (aside) Come, she's a jolly one, whoever she Is i 

Covnt. Tell me — If I mistake not, yon supped last night at 
a tavern, near Saltzbcrg, with two gentlemen? 

John. Two gentlemen? Tw<Tmfflans. you mean. 

Count. Silence, sir — they are two friends of mine. 

John, (aside) She's one of the gang! 

Count, (aside) It most be tLe very man that Vonderbnshel 
so fortunately fell in with last night, and whose name and dress 
he was enabled to assume, (maidenli/ gratfps bis arm) Hark ye, 
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slr^if JOQ byaaydumoe, in any waj, anode to your adven- 
ture last nlgfat, your life's in danger 1 

John, (oiide) Now she's at it! (aloud) Oh, iK>oh — staff! 

Count, (in a tender tone^ • But if yon will be silent — if yon 
will keep it secret, I shall owe yon my thanks— my grati- 
tude 

John, (in a tender tone) Tondontsay so? (aside) I haven't 
the most distant idea what she's talking abont ! (taJke« her hand^ 
which she hotde out to him) 

Enter MAi>AinB SoHPOONSMBXBa, o. AoflCay, and comes down, s. 

Mad. S. (to John, puMng him towards side) Away — flyt 
Yoor life's in danger ! 

John, (shouting) In danger again I What's the matter 
now ? Eccentric female, whaf s the matter now ? 

Mad. S. Krakwita is coming up stairs 

John, (to Ck>UNTBS8) She says Scratchwlg's coming np 
stairs — 

Count. What of that? 

John, (to Madamtb S.) She says, what of that? 

Mad. 8. If he sees yon, you're a dead man ! 

John, (to CouNTBSs) If he sees yon, you're a dead man I 

Mad. /3. No— yonl (to him) 

John. Me? That alters the case materially. Ha — that 
door — I fly (going to l. d.) 

Mad. S. Stop — yon wouldn't go Into my room ? 

John. Not if I could possibly help it I 

Mad. 8. The window! It's an easy Jump into the gar- 
don 

John. Well, but 

Mad. 8. Gk> along ! (pushes him towards window) Ha — if s 
too late — Erakwitz is under the window ! 

John. So much the better — hell break my teJl I 

Mad. 8. No— this way. (aside) It's the only place where 
his safety can be assured I (hurries him, L. i>.) In there — lie 
snug — your life's in danger ! 

JoJm. She's at it again! (aside) I'd give a trifle to have 
seen that woman thirty years ago! (MIjoabob ScmpooNSN- 
BEBQ pushes him into room^ L-) 

Count. Ha, ha, ha! 

Mad. 8. How can you laugh, when he's in danger? 

Count. My dear friend, if you only knew 

Krak. (without) I must go up ! 

Count. Ha— Krakwitz! Ill return presently, and explain 
everjrthing. 

Mad. 8. If I see him, my agitation will elccite his suspicion. 
Ha— he's here ! (Exit hastily y b. p.) 

Count. Now, then, fbr one more visit to the summer-house. 
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Oh, that my poor dear persecuted Yonderbnshel may have 
arrived ! 

Enter EsAKwrrz, l. c. The Countess courtesies, and exit l. c. 

KraTc. What do I see? The Countess Lansdorff here — the 
baron's intended bride in this house ! That's suspicious I A 
pretty wild-goose chase IVe had of it I I knew it was at Go- 
ritz that the baron slept last night, and yet Schpoonenberg 
would insist on sending me to Saltzberg. ThcO^s suspicious I 
I must have this little matter explained -- 1 wont be made a 
fool of. I suppose he h'as returned by this time, (knocks at l. 
D. — U opens, and John Strong puJts his fiead ota, then with" 
draws, and closes the door violently) What do I see ? (tries to 
open door, w?iich is pulled back <U every attempt) A man ! I see 
you I 

John. No, you dont. (closes door again) 

Erak. Can it be the baron? The countess, seeing me com- 
ing, may have conceided him I If I could only contrive 

(j^ips through keyhole) 

Enter Sohfoonenberg, c. 

Schp, Here I am again! It was a capital idea of mine, to 
send that fallow, Krakwitz, off to Saltzberg. I sha'n't have 
him peeping and pryii ^ a bout here again in a hurry, (sees him) 
Holloa I there he is. What the deuce is he about? (seizes him 
and drags him away from door) How dare you, sir? (shakes 
him) 1 say, how dare you, sir? Isnt even my wife's apart- 
ment safe from your impertinent curiosity? 

Krak. Tour wife's apartment? (aside) FIl excite his Jeal- 
ousy I (aloud) No I Ah — oh ~ capital— delicious I Poor 
Schpoonenberg I Ha, ha, ha ! 

Schp. Poor Schpoonenberg I What do you mean by ** poor 
Schpoonenberg? " 

Erak. Nothing — nothing — only 

Schp. Only what? (ER^nmz whispers, and points over his 
shoulder to l. d.) Ha — speak, or 111 throttle you ! No — on 
second thoughts — dopt say a word, (assumes a dignified air) 
Betire! 

Erak. I will. My poor Mend, mine has been a painM duly, 
bnt 

Schp, Retire I 

Erak. I obey, (aside) How delightftiUy miserable he looks I 

m go and tell everybody 1 

(ExUc) 

Schp. (buttoning his coat) Now — now for a terrific scene. 
(retires) 
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Enter John Stbono, l. d. 

John. The gentleman's gone, whoever he was (he 7m$ 

taken off the coolfs jacket, and has hia coat and cocked hat on) 
It has jast occurred to me that I've had quite enough of this 
house, so 111 just take the liberty of maMng my escape as 

quickly as I possibly can {tume, and meets Schpooken- 

BERO, c, who is standing with his arms folded) 1 wish you a 
very good morning, sir (going c.) 

A^p. Stop, sir! (brings him forward) I have something to 
say to you, sir. 

John. Have you? Then, as Pm rather in a hurry, suppose 
you drop me a note ? €k)od-moming 1 

/SSc^. (stopping Mm) Who are you, sir? 

John. If you come to that, who are youf 

8chp. What are you doing in this house, sir? How did you 
get into that room, sir? 

John. You don't imagine I got down the chimney. 

8chp. Fiends and ft^es! Answer me — or your life's in 
danger I 

John, (aside) Now he's at it ! (aloud) Now dont agitate 
yourself in that ridiculous way. I was told to go into that 
room! 

Schp. Who told you? 

John. Why — the lady — the eccentric female — you know. 

£h:hp. I'm afraid I do I • 

John. Very well— then, as I said before — good-morning 
(going) 

Schp. (seizes him) Stop t 

John. Oh, is that what you're after? Very well— if you 
insist upon it, here goes ! Infatuated man, here goes I III 
soon polish you off I (t^ngs upon him) . 

Schp. Help, murder ! (falls into chair) 

Enter Madame ScHPOONENBEBa, b. d. 

Mad. S. What — what — what's the matter ? 

Schp. Matter? Call in the guard! Tell them here's a ma- 
niac murdering the burgomaster 1 

John. A burgomaster I 

Schp. Call the guard, I say! 

Mad. S. (hastily aside to him) Not for the world — it's the 
baron I If you have him arrested, you are lost. Bead tills 
letter — quick (gives the Countess's letter) 

Schp. Can it be possible ? (reads letter, then looks at Stbono 
— reads again, examining Stbong, who watches in astonishment) 
Yes, yes — it is! (suddenly takes Stbono's hand, and kisses it 
respe^ully) Your pardon, noble but unfortunate man ! 
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John. (oHde) It's a dear case — rve got Into Bome private 
lunatic as; lam I 

Mad. S. {to Strong) Unhappy being, jou are not yet out 
of danger. Erakwitz ie still prowling aboat the liooae. It was 
to avoid bint tbat I concealed ;□□ in yonder room. 

John. ((0 ScirpoojiKNBKRfi) There — yon henr ? 

Sehp. Ifa all right— great creature, it'8 all right! But 
Krakwitz has seen joq — you must bide — your life's In dan- 
ger! 

John. What, ngaiu ? Oh, bother I 

Sclip. I have it — the very place 1 There's a large Iron cheat 
In the cellar — come aloug (^pulling himUitcards him) 

Mad. 8. No, no — the loft! We can cover Mm over with 
thirty or firrty trusses of hay. Come along, fulling ftim 
foirardi Iter) 

John. Be qniet. Ton'U have me In. halves presently. 

jSfcAp. (avddi:nty') Stop — lUi — yes — they'll never find you 
there? 

John. Where ? 

8chp. Never mind I 

John. Bnt I do mind I 

Schp. (with desperaUon) Most I then add Ibrce to entreat r 
Come along (teites htm) 

John. WeD, but (_arugglea) 

Schp. Come along, I say I ^Drag» Mm off, l.) 

Untar Coontuss, hastily, a. 

Count. My dear friend, what lias happened? The court- 
yard is ftilt or soldiers. 

Mad. S. Soldiers! Qooks out of inindiiiB) Yes, there they 
are; and — what do I see? the odious Krakwitz at their head! 
Then he must suspect that the baron Is here. 

Count. Impossililcl For he has only just arrived. 

Mad. 3. Just arrived I Who? 

Ctount The buron I 

Mad. 8. The baron ? Nonsense I Tou know he's been here 
fi)r the last hoar. Even now he's with my husband. 

Count, Pshaw — I mean the real baron. The poor innocent 
little man that you allude to is only on Instrument by whlcii I 
hoped to save my dsar, deur Vondiirbnshel, who Is at this mo- 
ment concoiiled in your summer-house — where I hoped he 
wonld have been in safety, but for the latai arrival of cbese 
soldiers. 

John, (urilhoiil) Pooh, pooh! I tell you yon once for all, I 
wont do anything of the sort I 

Count. Ha! yes— a sudden thought has struck me — I may 
save him yet! My dear friend, run immediately to Erakwitz 
—tell him there is aomo oue with me — a stranger — a sua- 
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Idclcxu Stranger — uijllkiDg yoa idease, so tbat he 011I7 

Mad. 8. But will yon expl&ln? 

Count. AnjtliiDg — eTeiTtbingl But lose not « moment. 

Ply .^— (Aanrinff maduiib a. <ar o.) 

Enttr Jomi 8tboi«i, l. 

John. 1 tell yon I object — I object upon principle I Of all 
the cool requests I ever heard or in the whole course of my life 

He actually and seriously proposed to me to take up & 

temporary residence at the bottom of a well — by means of & 
bucket, tool (shouting off i.-') No, sir — I prefer the hayloft. 
Miidam, coaduct me to ray haylofll (recogniziag Cousraas) 
Holloa — it's my laughing friend I 

Coant. Dear, deur — this ftandal la always coming untied — 
how provoking! (shoming her foot and looking at Stkong) 

John (nt-! fating the hini) Yes, ma'am — It must he very 
provoking. Why don't yon wear boots J Hessians are com- 
Jbrtable sort of thlugs. 

Krak. (latihovt) Is the burgomaster above ? 

CDUTit. (aside) I hear Krakwltz on the stairs 1 (putting oat 
hfff foot) Oh, sir— you're too polite 

John. (aaiAe) Come, that's a pretty broad hint I Stooping 
down don't agree with me — especially after meals — but I 

suppose I must (kneels) 

'KRUcymzpeept in a. 

Erak. Can what I hear be tme ? A stranger kneeling to 
the coontess! Hat that nnlform — that noble deportment — 
can it be? (wotcftee) 

Count. (Keinghim—aiicU) He's there I (al«»f[) Thanks 
— thanks, my kind Mend ! 

John. (aHde) Her kind Mend I (aloud) Sont mention It, 
ma'am. I'm aure you'd do as much for me. 

Count. Ton know I would 1 (playfvily pat* his ebteka, and 
looka aside tU Kbakwitz) 

Srak. That's conclnaiTe I (beckon* off, and Foub Soldiebs 
appear, and remain outtide, c. o.) 

John, (agide) Come, that's anfflciently Ihmillarl (aloud) 
Ha, ha, ha I (chveks ?iJtr tmder the chin — then aside) She 
doesot mind It ! (atovd) Ha, ha 1 (nudges her) 

Count. Fie I At flel (lapping him piagfitU]/ on the hand) 

Krak. (saddeai]/) Bravo I bravo I (advancing) 

Count, (serearn*, and leith affected alarm) Ha — discovered 1 
But they shaJl never tear me from you 1 (to Stronq) 

John. Never 1 (tkn/ies hi* arms round her) 

Krak. Sir, yon are my prisoner I 

John. Don't talk nonsense. Where's yonr warrant? WbaVm 
lay (dTence? 
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Krak, (ironically) I think it is sufficiently obyioas. 
John. What, this? (embracing her) There's no act of par- 
liament against it — and if there is I don't care. I glory in my 
crime ! (throtos his arms round h>er) 

Krak. Seize him, I say I (to Soldiers. ScHPOOiiTENBEBa 
runs in, L. c, and comes down, b.) 
Schp. What's the matter ? Ha — discovered — arrested I 
Count, (to John) Tour enemies have triumphed, but well 
die together 1 
John. Die? Stop, stop — leigoyajoke as much as any 

man, but 

Count, (to Ebakwitz) Convey us to our dungeon — come I 
(with dignity — taking John's fiand) 
John. Don't be absurd, ma'am I Beally, such flEuniliarity 

vrith a stranger — a total stranger 

Schp. (a^de to him) I see — capital ! Brazen it out I (nudg- 
ing him) 

John, (to Schpoonenberg) Come, I say — dontdothati 
Krak. (sarcastically — to Strong) A total stranger! No, 
no — that won't do I 

John. But I tell you it will do I I never saw her before in 
all my life — and I don't care if I never see her again for the 
same space of time? She's eccentric — excessively eccentric 
— so take her home to her Mends. 

Count, (with pretended grief) What do I hear? Oh, cruel. 
Inhuman man I (aside) Now — now to find the baron, and urge 
lUm to immediate flight, (aloud) Barbarian, farewell I 

(Buns out, L. c.) 

John. Come, that's settled. And now, as I said before, I 
wish you all a very good morning, (going) 

Krak. Stop — I have a few questions to ask of you, sir. 

John. The fewer the better — because as I said before 

Krak. Silence I You are standing before one of the judicial 
authorities of this city, sir — and it is my duty to inform you 
that your life's in danger I 

John, (aside) Now ^'8 at it! 

Krak. What is your name? 

John. John Strong, formerly a Briton, and a ratepayer of 
St. Giles's, Cripplegate, so mind what you're at! 

Schp. (aside to Strong) That's right! 

John. Of course it's right. 

Schp. (aside) Stick to it I 

John. I mean to stick to it. 

R^ak. Oh ! Then — John Strong — (smiles sarcastically) — 
what were yon about last night? 

John. Why, I've no hesitation in confessing that I was 
about ftB drunk as any gentleman need be — so fine me five 
shiUloffs and let ine go. 

Rrak. Pshaw ! Soldiers — - 
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8chp. One moment (draws Stbono oMe^ and in a lotSi whim- 
per) Oh, magnanimous man 1 I implore yon for the sake of my 
wire — for the sake of my little ones — (oMe) — (I havent got 
any, but there's no knowing what may happen) — I implore 
yon, do not betray me I 

John. I scorn the action 1 (aside) Hayent an idea what 
he means I 

8chp. Thos, then, let me prove my gratitude. Yoasnrely 
would not wish to perish on the public scaffold? 

John. Not if I could possibly help it 1 

Schp, Here then — there — Qplaees a packet-pistol in his hand) 

John. What's that for? 

Schp. To escai>e disgrace by dying by your own hand t 

John. Pooh, pooh I Do it yourself — see how you'd like it I 

Schp. Be it so. It is a painAil duly, but since you insist 
upon it (takes the pistol and levels it at Stronq's liead) 

John. (sJiouting) Bont be a fool, sir! 

Krak. (advancing) Enough I In the name of the law, I, 
Ignatius Krakwitz, do arrest you. Earnest Leopold Charles 
William Frederick Angnstus Maximilian, Baron Vonderbushel, 
as a traitor I 

John. Ha, ha, ha! The sooner yon remove that middle- 
aged magistrate and have his head shaved, the better 1 

Krak. Seize him ! (sJiouts heard without) 

Enter the Cotjntess, a paper in her Juind, Madamb Sohpooken- 
BBRG, TowNSFBOPLB, Malb and FiacAiB, c, and Jenkt, r. d. 

Count. Hold! The grand duke has yielded to the wishes 
of his subjects, and dismissing his late unpopular advisers, has 
appointed Baron Vonderbushel his prime minister I Here is 
the edict, (people shout) 

Schp. (looks at it) Long live the banm I (runs to Strong, 
and waves his hat) 

Krak. (on the other side of Strong) The baron forever I 

Schp. The people's champion ! 

Krak. The nation's idol ! (shout — they both faU on their 
knees, and each seizes one of Strong's hands, and kiss it repea;t-' 
edly) 

Count. Ha, ha, ha ! Gentlemen, if you wish to pay your 
homage to the new minister, proceed to the Town HcJl, where 
you will find Baron Vonderbushel in conference with an envoy 
ftom the grand duke. 

Kraic I O^^Pi^ff W ^ ^o Strong) Then who are you? 

John. Why, John Strong, son of Thomas Strong and Eliz- 
abeth his wife, of St. Giles's, Cripplegate, when at home, but 
at this moment abroad, and for the last hour very much abroad I 
so, as I was observing Just now, I wish you all a very good 
morning 1 
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Count, Nay, you had better remain here — I will be your 
IHend in ftitnre. (crosses l. c.) 
Jenny, And so will I, John I 
Mad, S. And so will we aU ! 

John. All? Stop a bit; don't be too snre of that, (to Au- 
dience) May I include you in the number of my Mends ? If 
80, I should like nothing better than to remain here, where I 
hope, for many a night to come, my life will be in danger I 
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TRUE UNTO DEATH. 



ACT I. 

Scene I. — Ihvnt scene representing a room in Ivan's vUla, in 

the suburbs of Moscow. 

Enter Ivan, in travelling costume, and Frbdbriok, b.h. 

lYed. So Ivan flies the Coart, resolved to roam ! 
What makes him go? 

Ivan. A vacant heart 1 

Fred, Whose heart 

Is Aill and Ivan's vacant? Bank is his, 
And wealth to wait upon it I Youth, with form 
And face to use it ; heart, with wit to guide it ; 
And spirit, spite of lets, to bear him tlirough 1 
Then, with the sex we love, who rivals Ivan? 
Might women's tongues talk iVeely as their eyes, 
No maid was e'er beset as Ivan were 1 
In self-defence he must have ta'en a wife ! 

iban. In self-defence who strives against himself? 
Took Ivan wife, then were there end to Ivan I 
For who would have his happy spirit bound 
When firee to roam the earth, and, loving it, 
In this or that fair region to abide ? 
So never saw I that fair woman yet 
For love of whom my heart could say, ** Rest here, 
Be this thy world iVom hence ! " 

J^ed, Would he be wrong 

Who said of Ivan, he wrong'd woman, seeing, 
Desir'd of all, he maketh suit to none ? 

Ivan. Say not desir'd of all, but loving all. 

And yet ne'er wronging one — unlike his Arlendl 
You love, and woo, and win, and cease to love. 
So should I cease ; and therefore never woo. 

JF^red. You love all women ? You have never loved I 

Ivan. Have never loved ? From youthhood until now, 
I dare the recreant hour would take thy part 
To say it saw me not as deep in love 
As ever Damon, over head and ears 

8 
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Whelm'd in the magic and impetaons flood I 
Deny me constant servitor to love, 
And I wili count yon score of ruby lips 
My bluslilng vouchers ! 

Frtd. Very fit they blush, 

Being false witnesses I One honest pair 
Were- weith then all« Love, never went beyond, 
At one and the same limie — nor that tine brief. 
I never was in love ! A miracle 
To ordinary flesh and blood it is, 
How heart can cleave to heart tenaciously, 
Nor in the wide world find attraction else; 
Yea, 'gainst persuasion of the senses even. 
Known matchmakers in love ! An uncouth mien, 
Fray*d skin, coarse foaCares, harsh' atttooM tongue, 
Gain the loves-warded heart, impregnable 
From other source to siege of eye or ear. 

Ivamu Ton talk of moman^a love?. Men love not se^ — 
So love not you I And yet have I a thought 
That low asks more tliaa meets the e^re aach eoar 
In melody and beauty : SO'the lack 
Of that's the secret of my discontent* 
1 liave banqueted to surfeit upon smiles. 
Where'er I turn that meet m»\ A lilank cheek 
For rarity were feasting ! 

Fred. 9ueh a ona 

I eonld have shown yon a brief month ago,. 
And one as fair as blank I A serf of mine, 
Whom I had watch'd f^om budding wonuinhood 
Unto the full unfolding of the flower, 
With aim, on my own terms, to make her mine. 
Thou shouldst have seen the lord entreat his serf — 
Tlie- indignant serf repulse her lord — and make him 
Forbear for very shame. 

loan. And yet thy serf? 

Besolve this riddle. 

Fred, Mai±. Designing her 

For my especial' pleasures, early care,. 
By my wise forethought, had its training hancb 
Applied to her fresh mind — a richer soil 
Than my anticipations counted om; 
But by her heart surpassed, which greedily 
Did of the culture of the other most 
• tJntbword, unexpected profit make I 
I sow her not fi*om girlhood till the lapse 
Of ripening years had partly done their work. 
I then, beheld, and wonder 'd — woo'd — was spumed! 
Beyond enduring piqued, I told my will, 
And warn'd her, next we met, to know her lord ! 

Ivan. And did she ? 

Fred. No ; forthwiUi she fled, without 
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The privacy of kin or firiend, nor left 

Trace that coald guide pursuit. 
Ivan, Give me that serf? 

Suppose I And her ! That most worthy serf, 

Least worthy such to be ! 
Fred, Thou'dst hope to thrive ? 

Ivan, No I I would act more nobly. Heaven ! if with props 

Of wealth and rank — pure lineage — lofty kin — 

Women of quality who keep fair names 

Conunand our reverence, what should we pay 

To her, who, base in stock, is virtuous ? 

1*11 buy thy serf from thee at any cost ! 
Fred, Talk not of buying. Find her, she is thine I 
Ivan, Nay ! it must be a valid bargain though : 

We'll seal and sign, whereto you must accept 

Consideration in exchange for her. 
J^ed, Whatever you will. 
^van. It shall be worth your while ; 

Yourself shall name it to your fUll content. 

We'll in and write, and have our witnesses. 
^Aside.) At any cost to own this noble serf 

Is paying cheaply for her. 
--Fred, I believe 

I told you she was fair? 
^van. Let her be so : 

Her face and form are least of woman's dow'r. 

ExeurU, L. 

^^ENE II. — 8etj representing a rude hostlery, seven or eight versts 
rom Moscow, — l.u.b., practicable stairway leading to bedroom; 
racticable door, c. in flat; r., a window; a log fire is btirning; 
-settees, chairs and table, guns; Jcitchen utensils, etc., are hung on 
^he walls, a spinning wheel, r.2e. 

^-unds of quarrelling heard off between Cathbrinb and Robert. 
ZThey enter hastily at back, Robert ^r«J, and come down front, 

KJath, Why, Robert, rate you me ? What if she saw 
The baggage of the traveller? No fear 
He'll ever come to claim it. Heed it not. 
-J?o&. 'Twas oversight to have it there ; might cost 
More than an angry word, perchance a life I 
What said she when she saw it, — when you told her 
The traveller was gone ? What said she, wife ? 
K^ath, Whate'er she might have said, did not thy wllte 
With ready wit forestall ? Be sure she did ! 
Invoked St. Anthony, St. Nicholas, 
St. Ursuline, St. Bridget, and St. Ruth, 
And all their comrades i' the calendar. 
And clapp'd my hands and wrung them ; made pre- 
tence 
1* 



To roil to the door rs If to sally ftnth* 

And then ran back again ; op«'d and abat dowv 

The window In the sell^ame moment ; 'gan 

As I would tell her errand she should go. 

And stopped In the middle on't— then clapp'd and 

wrung 
My hands, and oall'd on all the saints again, 

Bob. And made she no remark? 

Cath. She had, perhaps^ 

But that I found her occupation — sent her» 
In cose of ftirther oversight, to search 
His chamber — call'd her back again ere well 
She had sped half way — propounded other orders, 
And in the next breath countermanded them. 
Then fell to fault-finding with the whole male 
Creation — no. such thing as bearing with them 
How but for wives and mothers and the like 
They would be worse than good for nothing. Leave 
His baggage and set off no one knows whither. 
And waiter, hostler, landlord standing by, 
And let him do It I 

Bob. {Laughing.) Came I in for my share? 

Cath. Be sure yon did. Had you been by, good husband. 
You had come in for more. 

Bob. I'm quite content. 

Then has she no suspicion? 

Cath. None. 

Bob, 'Tis well. 

And had yon thought to lead her mind astray 
As to the care the honest host would take 
Of the forgetful traveHer|s property ? 

Cath, I did. Complained of lumber here and there; 
How 0116*8 own property was care enough 
Without the charge of other people's. How 
Trouble unask'd for must make up its mind 
To go without reward. How, in this world, 
Tho' rogueiy still drives the briskest trade, 
SUll honest people must discharge their duty — 
Take no account of cost, or care, or pains, 
But for requital trust to Providence I 

Bob. This girl has brought us luck. Since she came here 
*Tis bare a month, and lo I a prize already. 
She has brought us luck, will bring us more; her 

looks 
Are credit to our house. 

Enter Alkxina, unperceinedi at top of stair; she list€n8, 

Cath. (Pouting^) Has no one else 

Good, looks? 
Bob. {Fondling her.) Art Jealous ? If thy maid be fair, 
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Art thoQ less i9o? Thon'rt far tlie host, good wlf^ 

She for the guest. Thoa know'st I love thee well, 

And from thy smiles (thou never didst grant more) 

Make grudgingly my bait to fish for gokl, 

When the rich traveller that visit pays 

"We wish him to delay, yet not repeat. 

Though not thy match, this girt thy plaee supplies, 

And needing shelter, scarce will be in haste 

To quit the roof that yields it to her. Meantime 

Our gains count double, but our cares keep pace. 

The help she brings us brings with it strange eyes, 

The which behoves we watch tor danger, wife. 

On thy account alone I shrink from it. 

I heed not for myself, or what my death. 

Or when the time ! {Starts.) Hark t was t^at. not a cry 

Borne ftora the forest? {A faint halloa is heard off,} 

Cath» Ay, methinks I catch 

The winding of a bugle. 

Bob, Then is Karl 

But good as bis word. Bestir! the quarry's nighf 

(Robert rune off at back. Catherine looks hastily around 
the room and exits r., Alexina concealing herself the 
while.) 

Enter Alexina dovm stairway, agitated. She comes front. 

Alex, My fears are true I This is a house of blood f 
*T was all pretence ! No traveller did depart 
Ere break of day, or wherefore was not I 
Forewarned to rise, as fits my place I I heard 
The sound of footsteps stealing 'long the floor 
At dead of night; of doors that ope'd and shut; 
Of people whispering like those who do 
An evil thing in dread; in caution one. 
In haste another, in alarm a third ; 
Now speaking one by one, now all at once, 
Now death-like still, as tho' they held their breath; 
Together moving as they passed my door, 
As if some burthen they would safe bestow. 
And vanishing alike. I am sure a house 
Of blood ! The cup she gave to me was drugged ! 
The taste repell'd my palate I I contrjv'd 
Without detection to dispose of it. 
Thus, what was meant for sleep wam'd wakeftdnesHk 
I rose too much betimes this mornings so 
Disturb'd them unawares, the spoil unhid. 
Whatever betide, I quit this fearftil roof — 
Whither, alas, to go. No matter whither I 
If here I bide, with murder I consort I 
Yet should I wrong them ? Innocence had paTd 
For worse appearances 1 They come! Til prove them! 
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Enter Bobsbt <U back, and Catherinb, b. 71^ start on 

seeing Albxina. 

Boh. (Aside to Cath.) I see no sign of traveller. 
Cath. Bide yonr time ; 

Take care that she suspects not. Why rose the girl 

So soon this morning? 
Bob. Better question her I 

(They come dovm^ one on each side o/ Albxina.) 
Cath. What I girl, with idle hands? Yet still she is 

A hopefVil waiting maid I — was up 'ere dawn» 

Tho* free to lie till sunrise I 
Bob. By her eyes, 

Of sleep no surfeit has she had. They are red» 

And heavy. 
Alex. * Horrid dreams disturbed my sleep. 

(RoBBRT and Cathbrinb exchange uneasy glances.') 
Cath. What didst thou dream ? 

Boh, Come, maiden, tell thy dream I 
Alex. I dreamt last night a dream of terror wild. 

Methoaght a weary traveller lay asleep. 

I heard the midnight murderer's cautious step» 

As, with his weapon bared to smite his prey. 

He glided onwards to the victim*s bed I 

I strove to call for help — but all in vain. 

My tongue was tied, my voice could frame no ciy 

Even when the gleaming knife was raised to strike ■ 

Bob. (Terrified.) Tore Heaven I swear 

Cath. ( Trembling.) And I — thou canst not say 

Alex. Nay, landlord! hostess! why so ill at ease? 

'Twas but the ghostly tissue of a dream. 
(Aside.) I need no further proof. 
Boh. ( Wiping his broio.) Save up your dreams, — 

If you must dream, — for others than for me. 

My tender heart is such that at these tales 

It leaps Into my mouth ; it bides there now. 
Cath. I have no patience with thee, girl ! About 

And set the evening meal. (Aside to Bob.) Don't 
be a fool ! 

(Alkx. busies herself setting table. Knocking at the door.) 
Boh. A summons. (Looks out.) As I live it is our prize ! 
Cath. (Bunning back to him.) Husband! You're off your 

guard. 
Bob. (Aside to Cath.) She pays no heed. 

Did she suspect, she ne'er had told a dream 

Like that to you and me. Observe the girl — 

She dreams by day ! — she never heard the knock ! 

Come, wife ; 'twere best we let him in ourselves. 

{Exeunt at hack.) 
Alex. (Suddenly abandoning her listless manner.) 

Had I o'erlooked the while they did the deed, 



Not mdre Were I assured' thie deed werd done! 
Whom have we n^w l^ Pray Bearen Tsb weaUhjr 

guest, 
To tem^ tlieir font, remorseless iuiDds again t 
{She goes to the windom and iooks out; htcames much 

agitak^J) 
Oh, wofUl sij^ht ! Ohy \tvoe, when j6xxt\i^ aod grdice, 
Wllh fortune's favor to emblazon them, 
That ought to move our smiles, provoke our tears I 
A noble guest indeed I* fbi' such fre ibok^. 
His glorious presence flouting his attire, 
W&ieii yet shone gtoriooBly; Nd retintae? 
None but his diiver? (JRetums dowm tiage.) Hal the 

same that tyroaght; 
The guest of yesternight). They are in league^ 
The carriage broiien down,^ — and for tf shin;. 
Repaired with' eorder. So fell it out before. 
Heavens L how they gave Mini haih and shiiPd hite in. 
As welcome had no en&, ( Goes back to windovGS) 

Dcm'ti enter here ! 
Better the c&aniel-honse, and there the deaid' 
To wait on thee, than this; the habitat iotr 
Of flesh and blood. ItS'tenaqts would look grim f 
But here are tht»se who welcome with grim deeds. 
(Betires from wihdom,) T]k waitn> ktmr of his^daoger when 
alone. (JE'icitE.)* 

Enter Ivan at bach, iw tramllirvg^ coBtufme, foUotfed' 2^y Robert, 

bearing cldak a!md valise. 

Bob, Broke down, ray lorJ^, you say ? 

Ivan. Why, as ywr sete^ 

An utter wreck, — but so* for fortunate 

Jkt that we are not cast on desert land. 
Bob. Such accidents will happen^ fbr our roads 

* Are roads by courtesy, nought else. Still, Hay lord, 

I needs must hoiie that wtne we make ourselves, 

And viands furnished from yon waving wood,' 

AndJ fiigots blazing on a kindly hearth, 

For your mishap shall make some ^igbtamencbl. 
Ivan. Good!' let but the venison add wine 

Match With your fagots,, and I am contents 
Bob. You shaU not have to wait. (^tM^e«'(i6o«^.} Where art 
thou, wife ? 

Hoi Alexinlb! Alexinal What, 

The silly wench is not &-dreamifi@: s^tlH? 

l! will' return aaoh. 

(<3roes out behind. Ivasw stts t^ctively 6y t^tfire^y 
Ivan. Good^I I can wait. 

Who can she be? For what mine eyes have seen 

My wonder questions as beyond belief; 
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A second glance accos'd the first as blind* 

Not cognizant of half it looked upon. 

That, ffom its follower in tarn received 

Like measure of rebuke. (Bisea and looks dbotUf Viei 

off, L.) She comes I Entrancement 
Lives in her very step. What now I feel 
I never felt before, nor dreamed to feel* 

SfUer Albxina, bearing a flagon. 

^9an. (^Taking flagon,) It is not meet these gentle hands 
should bear 
A burthen, howsoever light for me. 
Nor that thou shonldst thus lowly to me minister. 

Alex, O sir ! (^She looks about timidly,) 

Ivan. But blessed were the lot to me 

To tend thee, and fhlfll thy every wish, 
Preventing fancy wllh the ken of love. 
Oh, for a life of such obedience — 

Alex, (Still troubled,) Sir? 

Ivan, To do thy will forever. 

Alex. Ah I 

loan. Till now 

I was a stranger to the fascination 
Which, out of thousand women, one alone 
Endows with power to bless us. I had sought it, 
But at the end no nearer to it proved 
Than at the setting out. I deemed it nought, 
And lo ! when I had given itup 'tis here. 

Alex, Oh, mock me not. Seek n(% with idle words 
To tempt a simple maiden, — though her heart 
Beats fast on thy account. 
. Ivan, What dost thoa say ? 

Alex, Mistake me not. 'Tis not in wanton riot 
My blood runs wildly ; not for love 
My pulses quickeu ; but I could not bear 
To see thy young life ended — 

Ivan, How? my life I 

Alex, Yes. O sir, 'tis in fearful jeopardy I 

Thou'rtin the den of murder, where to 'scape 
Fate worse than death have I unwittingly 
Till yesternight sojourned ; to-night, unless 
Heav'n succors thee, thou diest. 

Ivan, (^Wdlks to and fro, in thought,) Could I send 
Tidings to the next post? 

Alex, There's none to bear them. 

Ivan. Some passing travellers may bring me aid? 

Alex, Alas, not this way lies the public track. 
Who travel hither see no journey's end 
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Save that of life, — a dread, antimely one. 
Ivan. What's to be done? 
Alex, (PaasiowaelyJ) Bnt if yon die, I'll die 

Along with yon. (SeeoUecting herself,) What hare I 
said? 
Ivan. Enoa^h 

To make me wish to liye, as ne'er I wished. (^Pause.) 
Is she who seems to order in the house, — 
That buxom dame, well fhtmed, with blazing eye, — 
The mistress on't? 
Alex. She is. 

Ivan, The landlord's wife? 

Alex, His wife. 

toan. I 'gin to catch a glimpse of hope. 

Jdex. Kohope from her, — their hearts and thoughts are one. 
Affinity of nature here supplies 
The lack of those sweet wellings of the heart 
That nourish love in others — ruth to man. 
Homage to heaven ; and binds these each to each. 
With such adhesion as might cast reproach 
On that of holier friends. 
^van. He loves her then ? 

^^lex. Much, very much. 
^van, A hope I I mark'd his eye 

Twice when she pass'd him. Where she moved, they 

went. 
As in her lay the mastery which ruled 
The spirits that informed them — servitors 
They seemed to mb, as of a royal mistress; 
All bright with beaming beauty in her presence, 
All blank when she was gone 1 
^,JLlex, He fondly loves her. 

^^an. Then is the fondness of my hope the less ! 

I leave the house In safety. 
^JUex, When? 

^oan, (Smiling.) To-morrow, 

Guarded by IHends I 
^^Alex, Where are they? 

^vait. I shall find them. 

Thou wonldst not stay behind me, wouldst thou? 
^^ex. No! 

I would not stay I 
-Jfoan, And wouldst thou go with me ? 

^lex. (Diffidently,') I fain would go. 
Joan, Yet not with me ? 

^lex. With him 

Who pledged his honor for a maiden's safety! 
Joan, The pledge you need I give. 
Mex, I'll go with thee 

When and where'er thou goest. (They shake hands,) 
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Jbcm. VowlMlbraye; 

Wbate'er I say or do, let naught sviprlM ittee: 

Hold fear an alleo to thM. With the Jbelp, 

T«a, of JJie aelf-aiune liaada that plot my dealji, 

Will I contrive my safety. Hark ! a ste^J 
Alex, The landlord comes I To 'scape suspicion, bear 

That Ibr the time I flout thee, and thy wit 

Freely exert in answer to my chateg 
(ALKXUf A prHendB Id eZtuls tke gmsp of IyABi« a$ Boxsrt and 

Catiirrinr enter at hack, carrying fimfU^ ate.) 
han. What ! not a kiss P methtnks you're overcoy. 
Alex, To aay yon love m% I Only catch me trust 

A gay court gentleman. 
Boh, {AMe to Oath.) The bait has taistn. 

He's in the net ! {AUmd.) Heed not the aan^ Jade* . 

The truth to tell, ftom morn till night sh^ diiMlDis 

Of lovers. 
Cath. Come, girl, ease me •/ mgr load; 

Then set the upper room in order nieet 

For SQch a guest. 
Ivan. (Seating himself,) I cry your pardon, dame, 

No apper room for roe. A traveller 

Should keep no state if he would see the world. 

Men make a fhce to rank, /would see nature's. 

Therefore the common hoosebold room for cne. 
(Alexina lights candles and arranges supper, then retires 5e- 
hind and watches Iv^ak. Oathehine epinsy and Robert 
waits on his guest,) 

Who churishly would wish t6 be alone? 
(Makes a gesture of admiration towards Alexina.) 

Beauty wants tendance of admiring eyes. 

And she shall have it, far as mine can pay 

The envious servitude. 
Boh, Tour will is law. 

Ivan, Host, of your maid you are ftree — who woos her m^ : 

But if I judge your watchful eye aright. 

Who tries his chance against yourla(|y's smile. 

Would need to stake his Tlfe. 
Roh, Nay, sir, she's flree. 

To smile on whom she may. 
Ivan, And you are right; 

She were to pity else, and ne*erwouid smlie, 

Seeing she loves to smile on none but thee. 

How long since you were married ? Do yon know 

What marriage is ? A thousand different things. 

A gain, a loss — a partnership, a breach ; 

A song, a dirge — a peace, or furious war; 

An airy chamber, or close prison ceil ; 

A laughing dance, a frowning flineral ! 

How long is't since you married? 
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Six months. 

Ivan. Si-x months, and yet the honeymoon ! 

Why, by the dalliance of yoar loving eves, 
Eaoountering one another clear and bright, 
As with the freshness of a new^crowned wish — 
As bees fi:om flowers bear honey to the hives ; 
I should have guessed six days, before six months^ 
Why, you are miracles of wedded love, -^ 
FaUcrns, I will Qot say; for, if before 
Was never seen the like, how may we hope 
The like again to see? (Miaes*) A boon! praj. 

Bob. What is it, noble sir? 

fywt* {Lead^aff Caticr&inb down €., and standing bettoeen her 
and Robert.) Let me adopt you. 



Bob. C ^gl,, 
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Ivan. I pray you do, ais an example 

To wedded pairs to come] I will not say 
We*ll make the married state a perfeet thing; 
But we may mend it. Suffer me to take 
The trouble of your fortune off your hands* 

Ivan. 'Tis si;iU 11^ fate of modesty 

To stand in Its awu light. 

cm.] You are too good. 

Ivan. And if I am, be your deserts to blame 

That make me so. I would have given the world 
To have been at your wedding. But there's no loss 
AVhich may not be made up with proper pains. 
Some day may make amends for mtesing thati 

Bob. Sure never landlord welcom*d guest so free. 

Cath. Nor landlady. So kindj so humorous. 

Bob. '(^generous! 

Cath. Well favored too, withal. 

Were I a maid, ray fortune were soon told. 

Ivan. The choice that is debarred is quickly made* 

What were tUis moment done, could 4t be ^ne, 
Being to be done, will take an hour of thoagM, 
Perhaps be then no forwander in act! 
Your haodsetme inaid, good dame, has eyes A9 well. 
A^k her to take me 1 

Alex. 'Tis not eyes that see, 

Jt is the soul, to which they tender light ; 
So men the self-same thing see differently. 

Ivan. (To Cath.) Your maid is apt of wit — 

Cath. (Angrily.) More apt of tongue I 

(A knock at the door.) 

Cath. {Aside to Robert.} Who knocks? 

3 



Bob. (AMidetoher). Tis Karl retarnedi. - 

{Aloud,) Open the door I 

(AixxxxA opens door. JMerKABL.) 
loan, Mj pleasant charioteer I 
Karl. An honest lad, sir. 

Bob. (Aside to Karl, after cheeking hUn for speaking.^ 

Say, have yon fbnnd onrAriends? and will they come? 
Karl. (Aside.) I have ; at midnight yon may connt upon them — 
Bob, (Aside.) They will be heref 
Karl. \Aside, ) As snre as midnight comes. 

Bob. i Aside,) That's snre enough. 
Alex. {^Aside to Ivan.) Yon mark ! 
Joan. (Aside to her,) I do I Fear not, 

I am prepared I ( Turns to Robert.) Ton say by break- 
fast time 

All will be ready? He can then proceed? 
Boh. Ay, and before, sir. 
loan. I have travell'd, host. 

Yet never was at home at inn befbre. 

Come hither, lad; why do you hang your head? (To 
Karl.) 
Bob. The boy is bashftil, sir. 
Karl, I always blush 

When a gentleman speaks to me. 
Ivan. I dare be sworn 

A lad as good as modest. Would you take 

Service with me ? - 
Karl. La, sir. 

Ivan. I have a ftincy 

For a simple conntiy lad ; but ne'er till now 

Found one to my liking. We shall talk to-morrow. 

Oh ! lucky overthrow that brought me hither ! 

Landlord, I like your house, I like your wife, 

I like your maid, I like your modest boy. 

And last, nor least of all, I like yourself. 

You look so thorough-going hcmest. Hark you ! 

Wouldst bear the burthen of a trifling charge ? 

I like my quarters here so well, I mean 

To take them up again, and shortly, too ! 

This box holds treasure (lifts valise), sorry sliver, 
host. 

A traveller of old, I had my fears 

Coming this lonely road. I dreamt not, then, 

To meet with firiend like you. Luck doesn't come 

At every hour or every turn of the road, 

And, sooth, I am o'er-provided. Be my baidcer 

Till I return — unless I make too bold. 

Will you ? 
Karl. Yes ; sure he will, sir. 

Bob, (Thrusting Karl back,) Silence! 
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loan. Nay, 

.Blame not the kindly, honest, modest lad, 
Who errs throngh forwardness to serve yonr Ariend. 
And, landlord, are yon well provided, here, 
'Gralnst customers who love tree quarters, — come 
And go, as list them, and ne'er call for bills? 
For, next I tax your welcome, I intend 
To travel with the bnlk of that in gold. 
' Karl, The honse is safe, sir. 

Bob. (Thrusting him back again.) Silence, oaf, again I 

loan. Nay, a good lad, indeed I a clever lad. 

An honest lad, a modest lad, and kind, — 
Too kind, perhaps, — his only failing, that. 
Here, landlord, take my coin, — I pray you do, — 
And hoard it surely under lock and key. 

^arl. Ill answer for him, sir I 

^ob. (Pushing him to the door,) To bed, you lout I 
Nor yet o'ersleep yourself, but be astir 
Betimes, to wait upon the gentleman. 

(Karl exits at back 
^~Alex, (Aside.) It drbws near bedtime. If to means lik 
these 
He trusts for safety he but cheats himself. 
Or aims he thus to throw them off their guard? 
-^van. Come, host ; a flask and goblet I We must drink. 

(Robert exits r. 
I trust you are not jealous, landlady, 
That I prefer your spouse to guard my dross ? 
The host is still tbe pillar of the house ; 
For trust, no odds Tm sure, 'twixt him and you? 

<jaih. I take in kindness, sir, whate'er you give. 

(Aside.) Now. would I let myself, it were not hard 
To like so simple, fjree, and blythe a spark. 

BoBSRT re-enters with a flask and goblet, 

^van. (Taking the bottle and examining it.) Hal — this wU 
do I— I feel the generous wine. 
Before the cork is out. Draw it, host ; 
The goblet give to me. When these bright lips 
Have pledg'd the wine, I'll teach you how to drink 
The measure of a right good thirsty soul I 
^ex, (Aside to Ivan, having watcJied the looks of Robert am 
Catherine, who betray some anxiety.) Tbe wine i 
drugged. 
Ivan. (Aside to her.) I'll prove if it be so — 

(To Robert.) Host, the first cup is yours I 
Bob, (Bef using.) By your favor, sir 

Ivan. Nay, no excuse but drink. 

Cath. (Aside to Robert.) Pretend to drink 

(Rorert barely puts cup to his lips, and removes it.) 
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/ban. Sip with a toper best. Why, drink the drangfat : • • 
Off with it, till no telltale drop lie left 
To trickle to the brim f I wait the oop; 
CtUh, {Aside to Robert.) Bay tlut the flask IsbaJ, -^the rest 
are honest. 
For a deep draught will drug to sleep as well, 
And he*s the spark to take one. 
Ivan, (Aside to Albxina.) They're at fault. 
Alex. (Aside to him,) He will not drink. I knew the wlae 

was dragg'd. 
Bob. What's this ? {Prttenda to dislike the vine and spite * 

out.) 
Cath. Good wine? (SmeUs botOe.) A daamged flask? 

How came we fry it? 
loan. (Smiling furtivelj^.) Fetch another, host, 

And leave this here. No roan shall drink bad wine 
In bouse of friend of mine, while I can help; 
So, there go flask and all. — TH pay the coat* 

{Flings U inio the fire.) 
Hob. Vm very sorry, sir — 
Aan. Pravefyglad. 

Another sample of a better sort. (Robbrt goes otU, b.) 
I'll empty every flask till one shall flt 
And fill your cellar, should I run it out. 

Be^nter Robert with another bottle. 

Now draw, and fill, and drink. That flask is good ; 
I test the draught by looking in your' eye. 
Bright spokesman of your palate ! Fill again. 
* Hostess, the richest wine wants flavor which 
The lip of women gives it I 

Cath, {Drinking.) Health and fortune, sir I 

Ivan. Health will suffice, — no fortune good as health. 

Now, maiden, yours the cup ; and alter you {Passes it to 

Alexina,) 
It comes to me ; and so our lips may meet 
Without offence, join'd by the blushing cup. 
That saves your cheeks, but gives a glow to mfoe 
Who know I meet the kiss you thought not oft 
Health to thee, maiden, — body's health, — and health 
Far richer of the heart. Such blessed ground 
Should grow no wish or hope to mourn a blight. 
{Drinks.) 

Bob. Sooth, sir, I would not be an anchorite. 

To pass an hour with you ; it would go hard 
But I should break my vows. 

Ivan. {Affecting partialintoxication.) 'Tis time to sleep. 
The hour, or else the cup, persuades me so. 
Landlord, to bed I 

Bob. {Taking up candles.) I'll show you to your room. 
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Ivan. I'faith, you shall not, hist I — I never yet 

Took groom to light me thither. Tripping fieet 

Of maid, or housewife, do that office hest. 

I mean all honestly. What piping page 

Could say '* good-night,*' as this sweet maiden can, 

Leaving a seraph's blessing in mine ear, 

To wile me to my rest ? Give her the lights. 

Though, as a stranger's trust is just as for 

As keeps him well in sight, your gentle dame 

Shall e'en one candle bear, for company. 

{Takes one of the lights from Alexina, to whom the landlord had 
given both, and presents it to Catherine.) 
But if you will, go fetch a flask of wine. 
Your richest, rarest, for a stirrup cup 
Before I plunge into the land of dreams. 
I go to bed in state. Lady, lead on. 

(Catherine and Alexina ascend stairs , Ivatsi followsy but turns 
round and looks fixedly with a smile at Robert, who takes 
down the cellar keys, and stands perplexed below. — The 
scene shuts in^. 

Scene in. — The Inn Yard (Front Cloth.) — Lights down. 

Enter Bobbrt, from Jiouse, bearing lantern. Enter Karl, l. — 

They meet. 

Bob. You felt it too? 

Karl. Yes I treasure by the weight. 

Bob, Men travel not with iron or with lead ; 
He said that it was silver — 

Karl. Thanks to me I 

Not in all Bussia is postilion found 
Could so contrive a dexterous break-down, 
That what was done of thought, seemed accident. 
I knew my ground, and, at the point, my steed 
With all my will, against my will, set off. 
Now for my skill : to urge, yet seem to check. 
To chide with thong, yet mean encouragement; 
To give him hint he had my leave to go. 
The bank was now In sight, — that Ariend in need, — 
The which behoved me shun, concerned we meet. 
And would I meet it ? No ! Though I should twist 
The head off the carrion. How I strained 
By thong and rein, by knee and spur, the wheel 
Should clear the bank a mile I In the next moment 
We charg'd it. Traveller, postilion, carriage. 
And carrion, in a twink were overthrown. 

Bob. (Giving money.) There for thy merits, — one, two, 
three, four, five, — 
The sum I promised thee. 
2* 
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KaH, A goodi J Sam I 

Tet would not poj the setting of a bone. 
Chanced I to break one. Snrgeon's charges bleed 
Much better than their lancets. 

Bah. Tfaoa art Ares 

From both; gire thanks. 

Karl, A goodly gift! 

A man'ii neck is worth something, thongh I ran 

The risk of breaking mine,— I am sare I did. 

I woald not be a traitor; no, not for all 

The traveller's box contains. I am o' the spirit 

That scorns a bribe. Tlie traveller's a great man. 

He is rich, — he will be missed, and search be made. 

Rewards will be proclaimed for clue to him. 

Who'll f^YQ it them ? WUl Karl ? Give Karl the knout ; 

He would not give it them. But, then, has Karl 

A conscience, and his conscience likes fair piaj I 

'* Come, Karl," it says to him, ''tell the secret; 

ThouVt offered fifty ducats. What gottest thou 

For keeping it ? As much ? " No> conscience. ** Half? ** 

Nor yet the half, dear conscience. " Half of that ? " 

Nor that. ** Ten ducats, certainly ! " Take fl,ve 

Away. ** Five ducats only. Is that fair ? ** 

There is a poser. But is Karl the lad 

That's lightly left without a word to sayr 

Not he. So thus he answers conscience : *' That 

Ls my affair. A bargain is a bargain. 

Though 'twere the half of five, I am content; 

Halve that again, again I am content; 

Say 'twere one ducat only, and what then? 

Money to scrubs. Karl is a lad of honor." 

Boh. Thou got'st what thou didst ask. Say that to consclenee. 

Karl. So have I said to her a thousand times ; 

But conscience hath a very woman's tongue ; 
A miracle it is to silence her. 
Though had I asked thee twice the sum, no word 
Had she been left to say. 

Boh. You're sure of that ? 

Karl. Sure? Certain, positive, convinc'd, content. 
Nay ! conscience after all will list to reason. 

Bob. Yet yours methinks is but a stubborn one. 

Karl. Very ; will heed at times no will but's own ; 
When in the humor 'tis to rnn away. 
Turn it to right or left, you have a horse 

/ With the bit between his teeth. 

Bob. Five ducats more 

Would go, methinks, but very little way 
To put thy conscience upon terms with thee? 

Karl. Nay ; a great way. Already she comes round 
At but the thonsht. 
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Boh, Then the reality 

Would reconcile her quite? 
Karl. Quite? Perfectly. 

Wholly, entirely, alt(^i;«tber, all. 
Bob, {Giving more money,) There are five ducats, then ; and 
one to boot, 

And hark you, Karl ! — If that should come to pass 

Which thou surmlsedst now, give timely note ; 

And I will pay for silence twice as much 

As they for speech, to keep thy conscience quiet. 
Karl, If honesty, as men say, oft goes bare 

And sparely feeds, at other times it thrives; 

And of such is the present. It is well. 
Boh. And now away ! The while I fetch the wine 

Shall be our traveller's viaticum. 

(Karl goes off r., Kob.» l. Change.') 

Scene IV. — (^Set) — ABedchamher in the Inn, — Bed, table, 

chairs, etc. — Door in flat, etc. 

Enter Catherine and Alexina, lighting Ivan. — Lights up. 

Ivan, Set down the lights, but leave not yet the room ; 
I fain would yet enjoy your sight, fair maid, 
And yours, sweet hostess, *ere I fall to sleep. 

Cath. It draws near midnight. (Makes as if to go.) 

Ivan, (Bestraining her,) Nay, you shall remain. 

Cath. (Aside,) Pity, he is so fVank and generous. 

"Ivan. Hostess, I pray be seated. (Offers chair,) 

Cath. Nay, good sir. 

Ivan, I pray you do. You are not in the room. 

Unless you sit. The while you stand, you go. 
(Landlady sits r.u.b.-^Ivan converses with her. — Alexina 
comes c.) 

Alex, (Aside.) What can he purpose? Playfhlness is slight 
To cope with fate so dread as threatens him. 
His smiles are terror to me, — make me feel 
As watching one at gambols on a cliflf. 
And yet whene'er his eye encounters mine 
Its steady glance wakes confidence again. 

Ivan, (Opening a traveller's desk.) Hostess, a traveller at times 
may be 
A lonely man ; when he lacks company. 
He finds it here. (Pr^ares to write,) Tour pardon, 

while I write ; 
A friend at the next station looks for me, 
And I would send him word of my mischance 
By line, the which, I doubt not, my good host 
Will, long ere morning, bear. ( Writes.) 

Cath, (Aside,) And if he should — 

I scarcely should regret ; but small the hope. 
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Alex. (Aside,') Aod trusts be for his rescue bat to that. 
Oh, woe ts me ! if that's his only help 
I tremble for him. Tet how calm he looks I 
What cheer of heart in all he says and does I 
Fate cannot look at him, and be his foe. 
His face might turn hostility to love. 

loan. {FuJding and directing a paper.) Thos may a traveller 
find company, 
By calling ronnd him his own ready thoughts 
To talk with him, and make the hour pass lightly. 
But travellers may want A'iendB, and friends are things 
That are not found as soon as company; 
That deal in acts, not words — or words that turn 
Upon the word to acts. Though, take my word, 
The tongueless friend's not Ihrthest Arom the best. 
Here is a brace of such. 

(Opens a dravoer in the desk, and takes out a brace of pistols., 
Catherine draws back.) 

Nay ! start not, hostess, 
I never trifle with a friend in need, 
To ask his help, *ere *tis required in earnest. 
But keep your seat I 'Tis all the boon I ask, — 
No weapon that I wield bears harm for yon. 
You fear not, gentle maid ? (To Alexina.) 

Alex. Not for myself. 

Ivan. Not fearing that, all other fear put by. 
Hal landlord I 

BoBEBT enters at back with flask, etc. 

Bob. Here, sir! 

Ivan. (Presenting pistol, — Hostess starts up.) Your seat re- 
sume. (Hostess sits again.) 
Bob. What mean you ? 
Ivan. If you will, a Jest, a quip, 

The drowsy night to cheat of half its pow'r. 

And make our new aquaintauce closer still. 
(Robert advances.) 

No nearer, host. {Presenting.) By Heav*n, fall back 
again. (Robert retires.) 

Yet further. (Robert retires again.) Now you know 
your proper place ; 

See that you keep it. 
Alex. (Aside.) Such command he looks 

As neither stop nor question deigns consult : 

And still I tremble. 
Ivan. (To Alexina.) Gentle maiden, raise 

The flask and flagon with thy graceful hand ; 

Your touch the draught will richer make, and give 

A wealth Its vintac^e never could bestow. 

Now fill the cup, and dare the beaded tide 
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To kiss a lip, so sweet and fkill as thfne ! 
And wish me, lady, a» jroni' knight forlorn, 
Good-night and pleasant dreams. (^Laughing,) 

Heav'it save the mark ! 

Alex, {Filling the cup and kissing it) I wish thee safe good-night 
and bright good-mom ! 

Ivan. Whom best you love — why, pass the cup to him I 

(Alexina hesitates — presents the cup to Ivan.) 
I taste your lip, and not the brimming tide. (Drinks,) 
The hostess } (Alexina gives Catherine the cup. She 
merely touches it vHth her lipSj and returns it angrily.) 
Now the host I — but no ! a moment stay — 
To slight ray hostess' lip were somewhat bold. 
Health, and good-night, my host? {Drinks,) Good 
host, good-night t 

Bob, I mean my wife to come. {Makes as if for his toife,) 

Ivan, {Threatening Catherine with pistol,) Mean what you 
please; 
But, with your leave, as doubtless you've the right, 
I mean both maid and wife to stay. 

Bob. {Moving,) 8'death, sir! 

Ivan, {Presenting,) Beware, sir I — Mark me well, good land- 
lord mine, 
I know my fate, and will not bleed for thee ! 
Your wife, as hostage, here shall I detain. 
Your maid her guard, so jealous love may sleep. 

{Takes letter from table.) 
This missive craves a speedy escort; sec 
'Tls here by dawn ! — and then your neck is safe. 
Your wife released — your villain secret kept; 
But, at a si<<;n that warrants slightest fear, — 
A finger on tlie latch, the fkintest sound 
Without the door,— yon seal her instant death ! 
And though one arm 'gainst hundreds I oppose, 
Nor she nor I shall fall alone ! Say, then, 
You catch my meaning, host ? 

Boh, (Gloomily.) I do. Good-night. (Going,) 

Cath, Good-night. We go with you? (7b Robert.) 

Ivan, ( Threatening with pistols.) Landlonl, i)eware ! 

Bob. (Motioning Catherine to stay.} His highness wills you 
bear him company ; 
An honor'd guest, you know, should have his way ; 
Mayhap he's troubled with the megrims; sprites. 
Spectres, hobgoblins, come o' nights, you see. 
Whenever the hired beds of stranger-folks 
He presses ; so to sleep he dreads to pass ; 
And therefore asks, sans ceremony, wife, 
To have you within call. 

Cath, ( Violently,) I shall not stay. 

Alex, Nay, mistress, why? No 111 he means us. 

Bob, (To Cath.) Stay. 
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Iwin. She mutt Indeed. 

Cath. Fd know the reason. 

Ivan. Know 

The reason ! O woman, thon know'st it well I 
Cath, {After a pause.) 1*11 stay, 
/ran. 'Tls well. Good-night, my host. (7b Robert.) 
Bob. I go — 

Spare as ! your pleasare shall be done by dawn. 
(Robert goes to door and turns a lingering look on his wife, 

Ivan stUl holds his pistol pointed, Albxina silenily thanks 

Eieaven for the interposUion.) 

END OF FIRST ACT. 



ACT n. 

Scene I, ^ A Boom in Ivan's VUla (^FroM Cloth), 

Enter Ivan and Frederick, l. 

Ivan. Well, Frederick, any word of her? 

Fred. Not yet. 

Sabnrbs and city have we searched in vain ; 
But why this yearning wish to find the maid? 
Thou know*st thou wouldst abhor to do her wrong 
Why wish her back again ? 

Ivan. To right myself 

In her esteem. Gain pardon for a wrong 
I did her; and, as far as in me lies. 
Requiting her for life preserved to me, 
Her life preserve against mishaps, assaults ; 
Then with an honest blessing bid her go, 
And ne'er behold her more. 

Fred, {Laughing.) If as thou think'st 

She luves thee ! 

Ivan. If? Good Frederick I list to that 

I would not tell before. When, as required. 
My escort came, and straight I rose to go, 
Her face, till then all flush'd with watching, tum*d 
The hue to match a shroud ; and so remained, 
Until, as from a death-trauce waiving her 
With summons to my side, my voice dlssolv'd 
The spell, and made her move, a form of life - 
With new infusion glowing. Once to mine 
Her eye she lifted. 'Twas one only look ; 
But with that look she gave me all her soul. 

Fred. And was that all? 

Ivan, Once woman tells her love, 

She does not quickly end, but tells it on. 
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Long, Frederick, after we get the theme. 
Now, wilt listen soberly ? 
^d. {Yawning,)' Goon, 

ioan. My lips aJl mute (for what were speech to empt 
A heart o'erciiarged as mine with gratitude?), 
I sat with eyes that strained their might to Heav'n, 
And what did she ? Thank Heay*n too ? Ay ! but how ? 
With tears, with sobs, words inarticulate 
Except to love's own ear, which told me plain 
The ample tribute all was meant for me. 
-^ed. (Flippantly,) And took you not advantage of that hoar? 
Jhan. For what? 

-^Ved. To dally with her. 

Jt?an. While the glow 

Of Heaven's own hand, in mercy reach*d to save, 

Was Aresh upon me. And of all with her 

Its warning angel tliat admonished me 

What need I stood in of its help I No, no I 

Had I, — the spirit that has pass'd in mercy 

I had deserv'd to turn on me in vengeance. (OoMe«.) 

Didst thou not wonder, when, her story told. 

She proved the serf I had resigned to thee ? 

^on. I did, and trembled, Frederick, for myself 

To have my wish within ray power, yet lack 
Men's Warrant to enjoy it righteously ; 
And have no other option, but foregoing it, 
Or wearing it despoiled of ruth and honor. 
And wherefore did she fly thee ? 

Through my fault I 
I dared but breathe a wish 'twas shame to harbor; 
Drooping and mute the wounded girl withdrew. 
I would have call*d her back, but pride prevailed; 
Reflection, back'd by love, turned pride to shame. 
I vowed to make amends next time we met. 
Though not to the amount her merits claim'd; 
(I lack'd the courage to be true to love.) 
But, f&tal pause I we parted not to meet. 
She fled the house that hour — with her my peace. 
{Warmly,) Let her be mine again I 
tan. Not though a kingdom 

Were thine to buy her with, and I In bondage. 
I would consume with thraldom day by day 
'Ere see that treasure In another's hoarding. 
Such hoarding, whether seen by thee or not. 
Is sure to come. Heaven sends its gifts that men 
Should use them. Wilt not thou, another will. 
t^n. Frederick, there's writhing in the likelihood. 

What in the proof then ? Madness I Find her for me ; 
For till she's found I cannot think or act. 
Why playest thou the niggard, wayward fortune. 
When nature is most lavish of her gifts? (Exeunt, r.) 
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8CKXE ir. — 8et.~^A wood cloie to Ioan*9 viUOj in the suburb* 
of Mo9cow, — Time^ after sunmt. — Proetiaihie winding path 
behind, descending amongst shrub-grown rocls; rustic br^e, 
%oHh littit rill. '^Borders; cut foliage; a fallen tree^ u. 

ORLonr discovered eitting on tree^ tioith hie gun by hia side. — 
Kaul, still dressed cut postilion^ is standing draining a hunt* 
ing-flask which Oblofv has handed him, 

(hi, Kay, tell as, Karl, how fell it oat, good lad? 
. Mart, The quarrel? Marry, anger led to it. 
Orl. A not nnlikely cause. Anger will lead 

To a quarrel. But what 1^ to anger, Earl? 
Karl, A difTerence. 
Orl, Ay ! now yoa are coming to It, 

What wade the difl^ence? 
Karl, A difficulty* 

Orl. Closer and closer. Now, the difficulty? 
Karl, How to agree. 
CM. And what the question ▼ex'd 

Of the agreement, touching which the difficulty; 

Which difficulty led to dUTerence, 

And so on to a quarrel? 
Karl. % What the question 

Of agreement? None. Said I not to thee pltdiily. 

How they could not agree. {AsUle.) 'Twould never do. 

To come from the town, nor show you had been there. 
Orl. (Bising and crossing.) Hut touching what ? What co«ld 

they not agree on ? 
Karl, What could they not agree on ? So ! Oho ! 

Why, now, I understand you. You speak plain. 

That's coming to the point. Whene'er you ask 

A question, as you hope to get an answer. 

Come to the point. So« now your answer. See 

The use of coming to tlie point. You have 

Your answer. 
OrL How ! This tells me nothing, Karl. 

Karl. Why, nothing can I tell you. 
Orl. (Aside.) What a fool 

The town has made of him ;! We shall be quits 

Before we part, though. He shall tell me that 

I know as well as he. (Aloud,) A strange adventure 

Was that al>out the girl — ^ 
Karl, That saved the life 

Of Daran? 
Orl. How it came to pass I know not. 

Karl. Why, thus it came to pass. Daran had died. 

But that she saved his life. 
Orl. Twas well for Daran. 

Karl. That's as it proves ; Daran may come to the knout. 

Now death is death ; and yet is not one death 



^OQtheF dQfiAh. Stabbing is not the same 

As shooting. Wpnld yoii say ^ ^tirf^ngled p^if^i 

YTm drownedl? I'he ^pd is one, t)ie ipeans are many; 

JLn^ there ^he diffcrenue liei^. ipiTh^J} Hind pf (ieath 

Wpqld yo4 ]li^Q be§b tq die? 
Or^ ^^ft^bestf 

Karl. Comei eQQ^^ i 

'TiSL clear the^e is a difference ; f^ad wl^c^re 

A difference |^, ^ phqipe is ^lure tp be ; 

Apd where 1^ ppo|ce, of cbprse t^ p^ef^^ren^. 

Which of these deaths woold you prefer to di^? 
OrZ. Nqi|^ 

fqirl, ITou a,^laE^ me. Were I in the strait, 

And had pay cj^pic^i nay mijii^ wq<4d ^e maAP ^P 

In a moment. 
Orl. Wfrjcft Wf^y, th^n. wopW FQ^ prefer? 

^arZ. Which way? Which way? ril tell anothe^ tjlnae ; 

There is no l[\v^xry noyr. Ope iMng }s c^ear : 
. . ^o de^th 1)^ ^he l^i^nt. Darap w^ neiaip ip Qi^ce^ 

Whenpe Qprppf ijie lits^l T^tft I^pberj;, : < ^ 

OW. (^*dc.) ]Srp|y, t]}.en| comes ^ 

At lapt the story. I al^] sei^pfi t^Q pa^ . , .. 

No heed to iL afp sjiaU I |]i^fMr tt t^rgp^lj. (ffaZ^ up 

Karl. WJll you listen, Orloff? 

Orl. 7^8, tf ycm piftjfp ^a^t^. 

JTorZ. When was ( slpw? When did I not make baste f 
CopiQ |/) the point at once, when 'twas my time ? 

Orl. (4si(plet) You t^Q yoi^r (irne. 

Karl. Couptlyiiq, i^ypi^know — 

Orl. And if I kpow, why ^o ypu tel]l it n^ f 

MiStrl, Must every thing lb^ pi^iy? pah P^S^t be tqlc} 
S^ve what is pew ? T^'^^ Jovl t^e r^rej^t t^^ 
That ever wonder pri^^ '' ^e^v^n ^^ye us P^$| 
T^ere s)iall be something old. Be thankftil, then |' 
tak# pld >p4 uei^r together, pr tftK^ ^Q^gh^f 
Qoun^ JvaPy ^ you knpwi $i^vcd parjin's ^ife. 

OrZ. Well, have you done ? 

Karl. Jbone ? Here's a man for a stoi^f 

He djo^s not know the end from the beginning. 

Orl. Why, ^ ^i^ iwr» tp liear? 

Karl. Jlore? jSfay^M^PP* W^^e? 

'7were /a ^n^ ^stoiy, wl^Jjch thre^ woidi? PQUld W^* 
A PVf^%J l^U^ of story, 

Orl. "JT would ]t»e ^we^tj 

AQcpr^i^g tP f'^e ,94|ige : *' short and sweet." 

But to the end/for I'm in haste. (^CfUtihep gp^ up.) 

Karl. (Tql^ing Ikol^ o/ his yni^t) Youllwait 
For the middle, won't you? 

Orl. Yes, so you take care 

Kot %Q ^t)ck in the middle. {Beplacea gun.) 
3 
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KoH* stick? Koi I. 

I ne'er left off in tale I once began. 
While word remained to tell. Robert has planned 
The death of the Connt to-night. This, Daran knows, 
And hence the breach. He would not have him die 
Who saved him firom the knout. A near escape 
. Had Daran, without knife, when Robert drew ; 
When, in the thicket crouched, up springs a yonth. 
And holds a sword to him I This turns the odds ; 
But Daran spares the man had murdered him, 
And lets him go. 

OrL I know the rest. 6ood-by. 

{Makes aai/to go.) 

Karl. {Stopping him.) Nay, half the tale's to tell ! Yon'Uhear 
the whole? 
The stripling swooned soon as he gave the sword, 
And— 

Ofi. Lay as he were dead. {Ching.) 

Karl. (Holding him back.) Stone dead I Whereon — 

Orl. They bore him to the brook, and he revired. 
{Taking another 8tep.^ 

Karl. After a time — a long time — during which — 

Orl. Loosening his doublet — (Still retreating.) 

Karl. Yes, to g^ve him — 

Orl. Air. 

Karl. They found the stripling was — 

Orl. A girl! 

Karl. Disguised. 

Orl. {Betuming, c, and resting on his gun.) Of course I 
How else had she for stripling passed ? 

Karl. The man who mars a tale would cut a throat. 

At least, should have his own cut. Thou knowest all. 
Naught is thy all. Who was the girl? Tell that. 

Orl. Nay, tell thou that ; I know not. 

Karl. Tell thyself I 

When thou wouldst borrow, brag not of a purse. 
Or he that's woo'd to lend may chance to mock. 
Who was the girl? I know. 

Orl. I care not. 

Karl. Right. 

Be of the fox's mind. Say, *tls not worth 
The having. Guess you why he said the grapes 
Were sour? Because they hung above his reach ? 
No I but because he knew that the grapes were sweet 
Could he but crush them I 

Orl. Enow I not the rest 

As well as thou? 

Karl. How she was chambermaid 

To the inn which Robert kept? 

Orl. Yea, more I 

Karl. What! How 
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She betray*d him to Count Ivan ? 
OH. More than that. 

£ar^ What I How the Count escaped? 
Orl. More stUL 

KarU And took — 

Orloff, what took the Count along with him ? 
Orl, Thou wantest me to tell I Thou dost not know, 

Thy looks betray thee I Shall I tell thee, Earl ? 

Why, then, he took — 
Karl, The maid along with him. 

I hope I know the rest of the story now. 
Orl, Ay, well as I that knew not word before. 

Nay, spare your choler. *Tis my turn to-day ; 

It may be yours to-morrow. Hands, good Karl, 

And welcome to the bandit's haunt again. 

'Twas well you broke with Bobert. 
Karl. For my skin I 

I have a conscience I It were reasonable 

To run a light risk for a heavy gain. 

But when the gain and risk change scales, I stop -^ 

Because I have a conscience. Robert wants 

Revenge ; I don't. He cares not for his life ; 

I do for mine. He swears the Count shall die ; 

I never swear to anything except 

I know 'twill come to pass, because I have 

A conscience. Orloflf, ever have a conscience ? 
Orl. The town, I see, has taught yon something. Earl. 

Now, wherein differ those who dwell in towns 

From us ? 
Karl. In this — they have no consciences : 

But I must leave thy pleasant company. 

Or make my bed with thee upon the grass. 

Finding fast closed the city gates. 
Orh By fortune 

You have not far to go. I wish myself 

'Twere further — that for safety's sake, good Earl ! 

But Daran wills, and Orloff must. And hist ! 

By that same token here he comes. 
Karl, And I 

By that same token vanish. (JExU hurriedly^ l.) 

Orl. {Looking after him.) Enave and fool 

Dispute dominion in his coward soul ! '{Looks behind.) 

Ha ! she is with him, and in earnest converse. 

Perchance I'm one too many. So I go. {ExU, r.) 

EnteVy down winding path, the outlaw Daran with Alexina 
dressed in male attire and leaning on him; they come doion, 
and he seats her gently on the fallen tree. 

Dar. Thy tale is strange. To love, aod jtttibi 
Thyself of state so lowly, his •• ^l> 
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Kfches and ranH lMii# tirtQ% et tlii?faDls«lV«» | 

T^t herd, tboMgh back'd by love, like feathers weigll. 

Tls very strange I Thou iorefy afi lieldV'd 

Of Enm who H>and and roand as sends the son 

Tb oh^erthe world and no distinction makes, 

Bat Mends to king ind Yobl^r ihkt« aliMet 

I am a rode, ndlettef'd ihkn, and jret 

I know what goodness Is-^-eoald loy« it ioOi 

Thou sav'dst my life I 

Alex, It com me nothing. 

Dar, Ko? 

Bat might havi bost thee much, had he {^mil'd. 
By whom *twas jeopklrdized. 1 say agalii^ 
And contradict nie not, fbr I am rash, 
Else had I never In stmh peHl l^to6d. 
Thou sav'dst my lifb ! and nothing in Mnrtt 
Do I for th^? (Musing.) 

Jlex. If I shosld Aame k things 

Dar. Name Vt I 

Alex. {E^Mlyin^ to kneeU) Protect the lifb bf him I love I 

Dar, (Pmi^eniivBg hhr.) Yon know 'tis threatened then ? 

Alex. You khbw it too I My fears then warb'd me rightly. 

Dar. It they did, you know he dies tb-ni^ti 

Alex. O H«av'D I 

Dar. Therefore td yondei* villa, which beheath the walls 
Of the gray city flickers likb a d)*eam) 
Goei he this very night, fh>m whom ybu sav^ tte. 

Alex. O sir ! 

Dar. Inevitable is the blow I 

And when, reclined npon his couch, he waits 
For sleep, he meets with death I 

Alex. To-toightf 

Dar. To-night I 

Alex. Ah me I 

Dar. Aiid though I oWe 

A heavy debt to him, for flrom the knout 
He sav'd me once ^- 

Alex. Yes, yes i 

Dar. Yet mast I say, 

Bepayitig thee with evil — (for, tto the aet 
The Will is as the spirit to the b6dy -^ 
The life on't — without which yoii have a eors^ 
That can't avail a wagging finger'i wi>rth) -^ 
RepaylDj? thee in such wise^ naught he meets 
But his deserts ! I would not turn my hand 
To save him. 

j^e^. (Hising and crossing.) I would give my hand Itbeif 
And limb on limb,— yea, everything, except 
What I must render, far as in me lies. 
Perfect again to Heaveta^ 

Dar. {Half aside to himself.) She sav'd my life t 
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Aka^ Think of thy debt to him ; or what thou ssyst 
Thoa ow'st me make huge as e*er thoa wilt, 
m throw it Into his account, so that 
Thou pay'st Yea, will from thy creditor 
Into thy debtor turn, who day by day 
Shall weaiy Heav'n for blessing to repay thee. 

Dot. {Aside.) How tmthfUlly her gentle natu re works I 

It were the way I 
^JOex, O sir, the Count is good I 

His generosity rebukes his love ; 
Which only fitll'd, to wish the thing it did. 
Which when he breath'd, his tongue itself condemn'd, 
That flatter'd more than spoke -^ while glanc'd aside 
His eye, ashamed to countenance the act. 
And on his cheek his better nature glow*d. 
(AMeS) He is the man she paints. It were the way. 
And, O sir, what impediments of ruth 
And reason will not love, in men, o'erleap ? 
And how the world overlooks its trespassers! 
Half which, and more, lay to the world's account. 
That gives Its countenance against its lips ! 
Oh I help him, sir, or show to me the way. 
And see if 'tis not taken, soon as known. 
My heart inclines to save him. Let me think. 
I>o so ! And I will lift my heart the while 
To Heaven to guide thy thoughts. 

'Tis hard 
To lay one's own life for another down. 
Though cherish'd ne'er so dearly. 

—Yes, 'tis hard ; 
But those methinks I know would do as much. 
Then, to be murder'd in cold blood I 

'Tis but 
The thought I The thing's the same ! 

I spoke of him. 
The Count — O Heav'n I my blood is all congeal'd. 
One chance alone is lefb him I Could we find 
One that would take his place — 

What I sleep alone 
To-night in his bed? 

And there abide the blow 
That's meant for him. For there must be a victim : 
Blood must be shed, that safety be procured I 
To balk the assassin with an empty couch 
Were but to place the date of Ivan's death 
Beneath another moon. {Pause.) But how contrive it 1 

Alez. . That's 

The thing. The rest is nothing. 

Dar. Nothing! What, 

. Nothing to find a fjrleud to die for us ? 

Mex. Find thou the way, and I shall find the friend. 
8* 
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Dar. BeJhtf tea M* oIiiHm^ ^ ^nc«a^ 

Alex. or tatthft^^ 

The Count of his oWn llfb wo4iM make a tn^li» 

Ere fytettds he lotes sfaoMd fbaader Ibtlts'Mkte. 
Dar, Nay, for thtB oaase ^besides, I weve ^t^wiotii^ 

If tfafongh my taei»iir«B wamtog h^atikVl tlie Oonnt 

Or hny y>f his howehold ; yet hebovM 

That he who saves him see hkh. 
Alex. See him! What!><»- - 

And be discovei'd? 
Dar. K6t were h^ dtsgoftsed. 

■AUx. (^Seeollet^nff He¥ 6^bn disguise.) 

(AMe.) Good I Ooodl Now, fb'l«tfiie> «Mkest thoa 
amends 

For an bad tQMS ^one by. {^AUmd.) BaNs ivt a word, 

The well-known voice betmys. Ah I thei^ «gldH 

Is danger. 
Dar. Yes ; but not If he wdtb 4inito» 

As he were deaf and daknb. 
Alex, I seb the 1«^. 

I beitir a letter ttom yon to the CkHitit, 

In which — bat more of this "anon —fon htat 

That what In love he s6efceth he shall ftndi: 

That here by leafy niarg:ent of ^he *wo6d 

Yon wait his instant coming. Wlthoilt doubt 

He'll come all -eagerly ; ftndin his -haste 

Fdrgtft th^ humble messenger. 
Dar. And then? 

Alex. Oh, trust me I Ne'er was labyrlntih yet 

Too intricate for woman so the core 

But held the thing '^he loved. How then titfi % 

Loving as I do, chiince to fkll In <)«;e8t 

Of that sweet death that seals my love for him? 

Ah I all's before me ; 1 shall set it down. 

And you, anon, shall sign what I indite. 

Canst writer 
Dar. Why, yes ; the Count well knows my 'hand^ 

Alex. He knows your hand? AlPs light, -^alUs olekr, — all's 
don^. 
{Takes out tablets, kneels be/bine the h-ee (tnd Unfiles,') 
Dar, (Aside.) Oh, earnest love I Oh, most ingenious loi^ 

Quickening her wits toisave her lover's 1Mb 

By shipwreck Of her own. — Oh, truthAil maiffi 

The purpose snatching up before me, which 

I all hlong -kept eye on, and 'pursoed. 

And, if thoti rnn'st thy bark upon this bc^aoh, 

Thou'lt find a haven where thou tseest a ^rave. 
Alex. {Eisingy and reading from paper >) H«re It is. 

** I have tidings for thefe, — of the maid who flies, 

Who sbuiis thy -suit, and yet would give thee all. 

Anarrowls flight beyond thy garden rim 



I wait tliise ia Uie pUBbtiyetis of the fbte^. 

Kaaght JAioWB m^" messengdr, -^ question ^ifn not ; 

B^s <deaf iand damb. Nor %xsny to con jeot mre, 

Bat on «he laatuit conel ^ 
Bar. 'Tiiwtell. 

Alex, Nowsign, 

And let me quick begone. To-ntght, yon said, 

And 1o I the nigtit is here. Sign — quick — I priiy. 
<BAiukN signs and gioBs her the letter, — she puts U in Jher 
breast,— AhvxiKA. & about to go nJbhen Daran restrains her^ 
and isbhes fter hand. -^^ Lights iotim.) 
iJktr, So eager, too ! Prompt will falls soon to work. 

Stay ; 1^ me read your lumd l>efbre yon go. 
Alex. ( WithdrcMing 'her Aond.) 2^y, for my fate is told ; 

Bo fate thee w^«ll. 

( W(Wes him adieu and exits R.) 
Dar. {Looking after Aer.) And now for Ivan, — on his heart's 
yctar4lfe,*- 

For if he's base, 'tis better you should die. (Looks l.) 

Ha I footsteps I peasants, doubtless for the town. 
iJ^AMAiK retires ^beUHna, ccnd'^eoncsiUs himself behind'tree.-^'Sn' 
ter, L., BoBERT, OATBKttxSE, and others, disguised in mantles. 
— TJiey hesitate as to their path, and come down.) 
Oath. Bobertl 
Bob. Now, wife? 

Cath. Thou hast not called me *' Kate," 

Since that ashiofcy .n%ht. 
Bob. 'I«to'iirour*d. ms hard 

To lose the game, yet hold it In our hfod. 

But for toy loV:e off thee, the traveller; 

Booty 'Oiid all ' werre safe, go ibadk, I ' say I 
Co^A. No! for Iny heart inisgiires. Your enterprise 

WiU'foil. 
:Rob. fidw,Kate.? 

Oath. Ay, fbaf s the wonfl ; go on. 

Do what thou wilt, so still thou cairst me so. 
Bob. Well, Kate, why i^ould we fkil? I know the lair 

Wherein this antler crouches, know the time 

To take him there, and how to cheat the wind. 

And shall I lose him ? No ! my plan is sure. 

His walls aife t>apeT ; tflwistrrses they enclose. 

These shall be ours, and, with them, x^orfih them all, — 

Bevenge I Go back and sleep, sweet Kate, till mom 

Wakes thee with tidings brighter than the sun. 
Cath. ril not go badk-<- 
Boh. Thou y9^t not ? Then, come on. 

He baffled me before thy face, my Kate; 

Made gy vies for me of thy sweet looks, and laugh'd 

To see me bound with mJy own heart-strings. Kate, 

I have sworn to be revenged ! Then, come along; 

And, for requital, see metkeep my oath. 
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He baffled me, — and lei him baffle yet, 

I tell thee I will bant him to the death. 

9nt DOW let's seek the trail again. Too nigh 

Oar boarn to tread the open forest path, 

We'll plunge into the shroodiug waste of rerdure; 

The velvet moss will not repeat our steps. 

Nor moonbeam play the spy. 
C<Uh, Husband, lead on. 

i^Theff eo^unt oatUiotulpj r.1b. — Daran eamea down stage and 

surveys them disappearing,) 
Dor, So soon ; so nigh? I would the Count were come. 

{Retires up and looks offn.) 

Ha ! no shadow that of tree or rock. It moves, 

Tis he ! but not alone. Yonder they glide. 

Does he suspect my faith? I. soon shall know. 

{Betires up ascending path. — Scene closes in,) 

ScENiB III. — Another part of the Forest, — Lights down, — 

Front Cloth. 

Ewter^ B., Iyan and Fricdbrick, cloaked.— Iyks^ drives to read a 

letter by the moonlight. 

Fred. And pay you trust to warrant slight as this 

Signed by an outlaw ? 
Ivan. Ah, the desperate 

Are prodigal of trust. They grasp at shadows, 
: Yet know they melt ; though here, or I mistake. 

Is that which baffles fading. Not more strange 

The vanish'd maiden hereby should be found, 

Tiian that her loss of Daran should be known. 

The knowledge vouches for the remedy. 

Frederick, I trust in Daran. Had you seen 

His messenger, — so had you said might look 
.A seraph, took he on him form of earth, 

To do some merciful behest of Heaven. 
Fred. And Daran promises to-night to meet you here? 
Ivan. Hark I is't a step ? 

Dar. ( Without.) Hoi traveler, who goes there? 

Fred. Who questions ? 
Ivan. Daran I or do I forget 

His voice? Daran I 

Fnter Daran, i*. 

Dar. My lord I 

Ivan. Well ; I have done 

Your bidding. 
Dar. You did right. 

Ivan. What brings you hither? 

Dar. Love for you, my lord, and only tliat ; 

The life you serv'd were misbestowed, unless 
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Devoted t6 ydor ser^fefe Whfen yottf good 
Required Its Iftbon^, cafetl, Ot* sa^fltic^k 
WAm*d by ftiy di^eS yttUt pehbe WaA jeopardized, 
I'ouchlngt th^cifcrse, by ihte same meatii) inforttied, — 
Aftd ilinTiet of the Wraedy adi^iised, 
I penn'd that sicroU, and sttte it to the boy. 
But what the iHsae bhaU be know I not, 
Whether it tetideth to thy Joy Or woe. 
Ivan, {Aside to I^red.) I tf udt hikn, Ffede^ck. Ho can read 
tttyheartj 

Knows it WithOht ttkttioti Of tiiy toii£^» 

What thltik you of him ? 
Fred. if tike eye aiid mind 

Confers aftlttity, his thou^ts are lit 

With knowledge past wbal dohoolmen boast tO teach. 
Ivan, ttow, Daran, m^an you4o my ^oy or woeF 
Dar. Woe If yOu wrong her, — woe* If you forego bttr. 
Ivan, How for my Weal? 
Dar. ^isHesBh^l^ lawfully $ 

But there your pride demurs. 
Ivan, Yon hear him, Frederick | 

Reads he my heart? 
Dar, If birth enap^cU her sons 

To look so high, pity not make them, too, 

Callous of what's below them^ howsoever 

With beauty, Vitttie, Hon fishing:, although 

1^0 isap it dtaws Urom her. 

Ivan. ' Ffedisfldk, theft's learning, 

And lofty, too, without the aid of books* 

Daran^ say on. 
Jt>ar. My )otd, I am oontbtindfed 

(No wondfeV, ah unread, tiiitotor*d wight) 

With pottdertng the Way* of social men. 

Goodness, they say, is all that H^aveb regardb ; 

Do they not? They ate worshippers of Heav'n; 

Are they not? They ishoald lot^e^ then, what Heav'n 
loved ; 

And rate what It^aV'n does higheist^ do tliey ibo? 

A puzzle this, to savage men like me, 

Who dwell In WOods and wilds. 
Ivan, Wha%m€faii%ttltoU^ Baran? 

Dar, Nothing, my lord. What boots it what a rude. 

Unlettered man can say, who ne'er conn*d book,. 

i^xcept that common one, whl6h all men ope% 

By nature writtfetl "- plain to mother>-wit ? 

Indeed, indeed, my lord, a pi«ecions thing 

To And is love in mati or woman. 
Ivan, Yes. 

Dar, It lasts, my lord, when all beside goes by; 

It will work miracles. Life, aftet all> 

Is man*s especial good. Through wha;t a rough, 
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And tedioas road hell drag it. To keep hold, 
What will he not let go I It is the chain 
That binds him to the fainting galley bench ; 
And yet he would not snap it. 'Tis the winch 
That moves the rack, yet would he have it turn. 
But love will giv't away — not risk it — that 
Were nothing. Give it 1 Take it to the brink 
Of a precipice, and over with*t ; or run It 
Right on a rapier's point, — nor in the heat 
Of doing, but in cool bipod, — a document 
For glory* panting in the hosted field, 
And giving odds to death. Such love, methinks. 
Were worth a king's fee ; but the question Is, 
Hath a king realms to buy It? Such the love 
Borne towards you by the maiden you renounce, 
Who seeks, for you, a grave, yet flies your bed. 

Ivan. Who seeks for me a grave, yet flies my bed? 
How then, to-morrow, give her to me? 

Dor, The parable is true, — as 1 have said, 

The end is woe or weal, — which, rests with you. 

loan, Daran, be plain with him who trusts in thee ; 
How woe? 

Dar, To And a corse in her you love. 

Ivan, How weal? 

Dar. To lead her to thy nuptial bed. 

A ftmeral, or bridal, waits for thee ; 
The maid, a bride or corse — the option thine -~ 
A mourner or a bridegroom. Now to choose. 

Ivan, Darau, thou sport'st with me. 

Dar, (Kneeling,) Is this to Jest? 

My lord, wilt save the maid thou iov*st from death? 
Wilt waive the pride of birth to save her life, 
This very hour in jeopardy for thine ? 

Ivan, In jeopardy for mine ? 

Dar, {Bising.) Thou art betray'd ; 

Made o'er a bargain to the assassin's knife. 
One only way to save thee was descried, — 
A desperate one ; to find a substitute 
Would undergo the fate intended thee. 

(^Comes close to Ivan.) 
That substitute is found. 

Ivan, In whom? 

Dar, The maid, 

Who once before preserv'd your life, — if true 
The tale she told, — at peril of her own. 

Ivan, Most true the tale. 

Dar, Whose cherishing of thee 

Cost her — what beggars life, if thrown away — 
Her virgin love. Whose love, as she affirmed. 
You paid her back (I speak her very words) 
With all the glow, but not the holiness. 
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Ivan, Alas I most true. 

Dar, . She fled from you — 

Ivan. She did I 

Bar. To roam the world I far drearier (she said) 

To her than waste where never tree strikes root, 

Where never herbage shoots, nor water springs. 
Ivan, Oh, gem, despised because 'twas poorly set, 

Fit for a monarch's crown ! 
Dar. By chance we met. 

A lucky chance for mel — but what for her? 

An unexpected friend draws out the heart ; 

She told me all her story ; in return. 

The plight you stand in I reveaPd to her. 

{Rapidly.) And now — e*en while I tell it you — the blow 

That's meant for you her spotless breast awaits I 
han* How? Where? You speak in riddles. Here am I — 

Where is the blow ? I cannot see it I 
Dar. No I 

But she will feel it — else on me and mine 

A curse alight — unless you snatch her from it. 
Ivan. How can I snatch herftrom it? How? 
Dar. Unless 

The life you save you render worth the care, 

What use to her to live ? 
Ivan. {Drawing.') Slave, to the point I 

Or thou Shalt die ! 
Dar. {Folding his arms.) Then, surely, she is dead I 

My life, my lord, is yours, of right to take. 

Seeing you sav'd it once. 
Ivan. — Daran, speak out I 

Ere I would slay thee I would slay myselfl 

Thy life — my own — the lives of all I love, 

I hold as naught to save that maiden's life. 
Dar. Then save it, sir ! 
Ivan. The way? 

Dar. There is but one I 

But one, by all my hopes ! — and I have hopes 

More dear to me than the next breath I draw. 

One only way. To plight thy troth to hers I 
Ivan. I'll do it! 
Fred. Ivan I 

Ivan. Tea, though all the world 

Said " No I " I'U do it. 
Dar. Are you bound to this I 

Ivan. Ay, by my honor — by my honor — all 

I reverence — else, the liar's, coward's brand 

Stick to me hence — forever. 
Dar. { Wildly.) Then to work ! 

And would you save her, lose not moment more I 

I swear she is in danger, whilst I talked 

The precious time was fleeting, and to save 
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Her heart, I fear IVe slain her body ! Oome I 
Ere DOW the enned bloodhoiuid*s at hpr throat. 

Ivan, O B.%WB,*n protect her I 

Dar. Follow me I 

(ExeufU hwrriecii^ tu) 

ScENB IV,^*B€dfw>m (mt) in the house of Ivan. — : Jlteie, 
midnigJU.-^At back, praeHeable window opening to the ground; 
through it it eeen the dittant etty, and over i$ the moon.— Prac- 
ticable door B. L. u. s.— ^eotiM toiih canopy. -^ The couch ie 
spread with furs and skins.-^ Ihe usuai par^^^hemtdia of a bed 
room scattered aboui.'^ Coffers on tablc-r^ Ligh^ dowk- 

• 
- AuncurA, is discovered siiting in thought oa afauteuU^ . 

Mex. (Bising,) At last the moment comes I The fleite's aarate. 
Loving and lovVl -^ and then so sooa to die I 
Bnt love Is the condition of my death« 
I am content! He knewme not again, 
Nor pierced the secret of this poor disgaise ; 
Bat flashed all eager for the tale should bring 
Him back to her — the lost one t^ who yet stood 
Within the beating of his arooroas heart. 
I am content. For in his glad confhsion, 
Beckoning his friend, and straining to be gone, 
He marked me not '— beyond one passing glanee ; — 
And so, to glide through corridor and hall. 
To try this room and that, and at the last 
To attain to this, my tomb, was easy task. 

{She walks towards cauch.^ 
This coach last night in sleep my lover prest, 
And woke at dawn ; the sleep I seek 's etarnaL T 

Bat still the dread, yet pitying Fow'r that gave 
My breath to me, I dare not — do not mock ; 
One love is mine on earth, one trust in Heav'n. 
I live In him r- ray own poor life is naught. 

{She gazes on ihe moon and stars.) 
Farewell, sweet world, with all thy myilad charms I 
Farewell, O moon and stars I Sad, wistful thought* 
Will thrill the heart that parts Arom youth and life. 

(STie turns again towards the couchJ) 
Tlien welcome, death I grim friend, but still a friend* 
Who makes no promise not to be fblfllled. 
All misery ends with thy sharp, brief pang ; 
Thou break'st with endless morn our dreamless sleep. 

{Shrinks from the couch with horror.) 
Tat freesing is his aspect — deep his fk*own ; 
His clasp too dread for mortal thoughts to bear; 
My soul recoils — lif/s arms are round me thrown ; 
Away I Such dalliance is not for me . 
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(^8he unclasps her collar and prepares to lie down on couch.) 
O spirits, miDisters of Heav*n*s high will, 
Be near to aid me in this awful hour I 

{^8he rests on the couch previous to lying down,) 
My fears are past ; and now for sleep serene ! 
The death in life —the lif^ in death. (Pause,) Farewell! 
(She reclines on couch, — Pause, — Robert and Catherine appear 
behind at window cloaked, — Catherine bears dark lantern 
and Robert a poignard. — Th£y enter softly by window^ and 
grope down stage.) 
JRob, Hush, wife I tread lightly as the summer air 

When the aspen leaf is still I Unveil the light 
Slow as a dubious dawn. 

(^8he withdraws the shade a little,) 
Is this his room? 
Look for the sign s ! 
Cath, (Turning light on vjalL) That is his portrait sure. 

And these his coffers. (Touches them.) 
JRob, (Clutching at them.) Hal I know them well 

And the bed — (He discovers U) — 'tis he I 
Cath, (Approaching,) He sleeps — 

^ob, (Feeling his dagger,) Ay I ne'er to , wake. 

(Distant bells chime the hour. — Robert, who has approached the 

bed, starts back,) 
Bob, Stay I Hist! 

Cath. What now ? Art terrified 7 

Boh, No — no ! 

But heard yon naught? 
Cath. A distant bell — that's all. 

Bob. One moment — something seems to hold my hand — 
Cath. Remember! Coward I 
Boh. I do, and so away 

With scruple ! He but dreams he hates his foe 
Who hesitates to kill I I'll do it now ! 
(Robert approaches his victim. — He hesitates. — At last lifts his 
knife to strike, when tfie door R. is burst open and enter Ivan, 
Daran, and Frederick. — Catherine shrieks, — Ivan thrusts 
at Robert, who has turned in terror from the couch. — He falls, — 
Alexina springs from bed, and clasping Tier arms around Ivan, 
c, falls on his breast.) 
ALex, (In broken utterances,) Saved t Doably saved I 
Ivan. My love — my love ! 

Dar. (Ghing tovoards window, and stretching his right arm 

Bolemnly towards Ivan.) 

Thy oath 
Remember! 

(Long pause, — Ivas mutely attests his faith,) 
She was true — true unto death ! 

(Tableau, — c. Ivan and Alexina. — In front of them lies Robert, 
with Catherine kneeling beside him. — l. Frederick. — Be- 
hind, with his hand still raised and half turned to go, Daran. 
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ScENB I. — The Gardens of a CourOry Mcmaiou — IkSgeB, tr$e8f 

gtatuest hmoers, etc, 

"Heabt. Really, t!fhaTlotte, you must «ome 1» tfbe point «n4 
decide for yourself. I have announced to your two lorero 19MKt 
you will this day choose 1)etweeu them. 

Chair. Then, my dear 64»ardy, you have done very wroi^g. 
To speab dn your own languai;«, matEimony is a joint-jstoct: io 
wfaic^ U is easier to buy a share than sell \X,.\ .and as a hoshaod 
is a very serious fipeculatlon, I should prefer waitiug .tUl — 

HsAJtx. These young meu have waited Jong enougl^ And 
must have an answer .to their proposals. Howard is a jnan of 
kcmor. 

Char. So is Seymour. 

Heart. Howard vi a pi^asanit fellow. 

Char. So is Seymour. 

Heart. HowftPoT is a man of property. 

CsLAB^ .So is SeyaaoMMir. 

Heart. W'eU, then, marry Seymour. 

Char. But theu I lose Howard. 

Heart. What I Would you marry both? 

iChab. The fates forbid ! As many iov^irs as you please^'bot 
one husband will be quite sufficient. 

Heart. Well, then, clM>Q&e that i(H»e. 

Char. In trutii I £a^t. They .aire both handsome, both ac- 
ooimtpJifibed, botib agreeablie, and both goaJlfled to nuikeii woman 
hfl4)py. One day I p^refcr this, the next day I prefer the other, 
and the third I tun puzzled between bothu Couid thcj arraq;^ 
the matter between themselves — 

. Heart. Have a care — yo«r trifling may lead to serious re- 
snltSy and terminate a friendship which iias existed l!»etween 
them firom boyhood. Educated at the same school, they have 
served in the same regiment, bled in the same fields — and — 

Char. Dancing in the same t>allroomy Tery ^oodishly feli In 
love with the same woman. Now, nry dear Guardy« :to eome io 
t3ie point, he who prevails upon his rival, either by argameoAAar 
stratagem, to xmss thel)ounds of your estate and leave me. ^hail 
win me ; and to avoid those ^' serious results " youiieat, we m»st 

3 
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forbid all fighting. Now, Guardy, there's the bill that shall 
regulate the disposal of my hand. You are an " M. P.," so lay 
it before their lordships — but, mark me, no amendments, no 
conferences — I'll have << the bill, the whole bill, and nothing bat 
the bill." (^Crossing to r. h.) 

Enter Trap, l. h. 1 b. 

Trap. My master. Captain Seymour, and his AieDd, Captain 
Howard, are just returned, and beg to know If they may see yoa 
and Miss Donbtfhl. 

Heart. Where are they ? 

Trap. In the great parlor. 

Heart. I'll go to them. (Trap how8 and retires up l. h.) I 
fear me that no good will come of this scheme of yours; bat 
I will communicate your decision, caring little how the matter 
ends so it does end. 

Exit Heartlby i^.h.' 1 b. 

Char. (^Crossing slowly in front from r. to l. h. — Trap at baekf 
crosses at same time from l. to r. h., and comes down a lUUe.) I 
am not sorry to give fortune some small share in this choice, for 
I am sorely puzzled between the men. Howard is certain^ 
everything that a woman ought to approve, though Seymour is 
as certainly everything that — (Observing Trap up r. h., who U 
watching her) — but I'must be on my guard — there's his ser- 
vant. What can he linger liere for? 

Trap. (r. h. at back, aside.) I should like to find out which 
of the captains she prefers. 

Char. (Aside.) I guess his motive, and will pay him In his 
own coin. (To Trap, who advanc?s.) I hope Captain, Seymour 
is well to-day. (Sighing deeply, and crossing to R. h.) 

Trap. (l. h.) As well as can be expected, ma'am. (^Aside,) 
Seymour's the man. 

Char. And dear Captain Howard, I hope he is well too. 
(Crossing to l. n., and sighing more deeply,) 

Trap. (r. h., puzzled.) That's a poser — quite, ma'am. 

Char. Pray, present my best regards — respects, I mean, to 
them, and say, ** How happy could I be with either." (Speak- 
ing between each line ad lib,) Good-morning, Mr. Trap, etc. 
" Were t'other dear charmer away." Good-morning, Mr. Trap. 
"But when they both teaze me together." Good-morning» 
Mr. Trap. ** To neither a word will I say." Good-morning, Mr. 
Trap. 

Exit, laughing y l. h. 1'b. 

Trap. That woman bothers me. She's a pitty-mee of the sez. 
She's as difficult to understand as an Act of Parliament, or a 
Railway Guide, or a Weather Almanac ; when you expect raia 
she smiles, or blows a hurricane when^she ought to be "set 
fair." Does she love either, or neither, or both? (r. h.) 
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Enter Captain Howarp, 8 b. l., down l, b. 
How. Trap. 

How. A word with you. You know that your master an^ 
myself are In love — 
Trap. With the same lady. 
How. Now, Trap, I am going to pay yqii a ^reat cpn^pli- 

Tk4?. Kot more t^ian I deserve, I dare say, sir. 

ilow. Tirpp will show, for tlfbu.i^h yqu are the servant of my 
rival, I am going to prove my confldence in j^ou by bribing you. 

Trap- Your lienor does my honor gf^at hqnor, and I'll return 
tj^p poii|pUment by at once accepting whiatever your honor pleases 
to oflfer above ten pounds. 

How. Agreed, and now you must help me to make your mas- 
ter pass the boundaries of thi:^ estate. 

Trap. Lord, sir, he can surely do that without either ypijr 
help or mine. 

IIo^. Listen. The a^prable Charlotte has declared that, 
\jr]iile Seymour and myself bpth remain here, she will wed 
i^either ; ^ui if one can be inducefl to leave, she takes the mail 
\ifh,Q stays'. 

Trap. I understand. Take one from two, and she marries 
t}ie remainder. But isn't this a plot against my master? 

How. No! — a coalition with me. {Holding up a purse.) 

Trap, (laking it,) That's another thing. I am satisfied. 

How. Of course you are a>cquainted with all your master's 
secrets? 

Trap. Why, sir, though only in his servipe phv^e weeks, I 
have kept my ears and eyes open. 

How. The concerns of his" family, for instance. 

Trap. Oh I certainly. (Aside.) Fop money I'll pretend to 
know all his relations. (Aloud.) But surely, sir, you ought 
to know them ; you told Mr. Heartley that you and my master 
were school-fellows. 

How. Pshaw ! Three months ago I knew no more of Sey- 
mour than 1 do of Hebrew. About that time he exchanged into 
our regiment. He admired the cut of my coat; I liked the 
shape of his boots, and over a bottle of wine we vowed eternal 
friendship. That night I saw Cliarlotte at tlie race-ball, and fell, 
over head and ears in love with her. Her guardian, old Heart- 
ley, knowing my family, invited me — I, fool-like, couldn't come 
without my friend ; so inventing a-cock-and-a-bull story about 
boyish days — long service — mutual dangers, etc., etc., Sey- 
mjoor was included in the invitation, and has, very naturally, 
fallen in love with the girl too. 

TiLAP. " What great events from trifling falsehoods spring I *' 

How. You speak from pxperjence, no doi^bt ; ^ui follow to 
my room and I'll put your abilities tp the test. 
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Trap. Toa will find I have great talents. 

How. For roguery ? 

Trap. Oh, no — politics. 

How. The same thing. Bat where's my rascal? I told fclnj 

to wait. Trick I 

Enter Trick, b. h. 1 s. 

Trick. Here, sir. 

How. (l. h.) Remain here, and observe what passes In my 
absence. I have bat a few words to say to my worthy firiend, 
Mr. Trap, and shall return immediately. Trap, this way. 

As Howard goes ojfL. h. 1 e., he vHnks significantly at Trap, who 
returns % then looking with an affected air of superiorUy on 
Trick, exclaims^ — 

Trap. " Only a few words to say to his worthy fHend, Mr. 
Trap." 

Struts ojfj^, H. 1 X. 

Trick. "His worthy friend, Mr. Trap." There's some vU- 
lany going, and ray master has bribed that rascal to assist. it; 
and shall I submit to such wickedness — allow my perquisites'to 
be abstracted by a wretch like that — permit the secret service 
money of the home department to swell the pockets of a stran- 
ger? Never! May I Jose place, character, wages — all, ere I 
bend to such interference. 

Captain Seymour without, l. h. 2 l. 

Sey. Trap, Trap ! Where the devil are you ? That fellow is 
always out of the way, — continually minding his own affairs, and 
neglecting mine. (Enters from L. n. 2 e. Comes down r. h. of 
Trick.) Ah! Trick — quite alone. 

Thick. The virtuous man is never alone. Honor, conscience, 
morality, integrity, and sobriety are his constant associates. 

Sky. Indeed! then I shouldn't think you kept much com- 
pany — at least of that class; but are you indeed so virtuous? 

Trick. Terribly. 

Sky. I am sorry for that, for it interferes with a little plot 
which I have arranged, and in which your assistance would have 
been of service. 

Trick. Might I be permitted to know it? 

Sey. Oh ! No — your terrible virtue has induced me to give 
•t up. 

Trick. Sir, if the weakness of your nature has induced you 
'/O form any idea of offering me a bribe, relieve your mind, and 
declare it at once. 

Sey. Perhaps you would relieve my pocket, and take it. 

Trick. If the weight is at all unpleasant. 

Sey. Try it. {Giving him a purse.) 
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Trick. (Taking it.) You would feel lighter withqut it. 

Sky. Wortliy fellow — I see — 3'ou would sacrifice yoor own 
feelings to relieve mine. I blush for my conduct. Keep the 
money, and never let me see it more. (Crossing to l. h.) 

Tkick. (Much overpowered by his feelings,) Not a farthing c^ 
it, depend upon it. 

8by. Trick, 1*11 reward your generosity. Your master's in 
love — wants to marry. If he does, ten to one, you lose your 
place; now aid me to induce him to give up the lady, and leave 
the estate, and I double that sum. 

TmcK. Say no more — but mum — here's your man. 

Enter TR\Pf^running l. h. 1 e. 

Sey. Well, sir. Where have you been all this time. 
Trap. The mail, sir, has just gone through the village; the 
guard left this letter for you. 
Sey. lufleed ! Give it me. 

, Seymour opens and reads letter, during which Trap and Trick, 
unseen by each other, count the bribes they have severally re- 
ceived, then put them in their pockets, and make faces at each 
other. 

Sey. Strange ! This letter informs me that my poor mother 
lies on her death-bed, and anxiously desires to see me. 

Tkap. Alas, poor lady ! 

Sey. It adds, if I wish to see her alive, I have not a moment 
to lose. 

Trap. I'll saddle your horses immediately. (Going l.h.) 

Sey. But love, all powerful love, bids me stay. 

Trap. But filial duty bids you go. 

Sey. -(Much agitated!) That's true. 

TijAP. Methinks I hear the dear old lady cry, "My child! 
wIktc is my little one? " The noise of your horses feet is heard 
Tattling up the avenue; 3'ou ru.sh to her bedside, and while she 
tenderly exclaims, ** Bobby, my boy, how are you?" you faintly 
uttrr, *' How's my mother?" 

Sey. You rend my heart witli the pathetic scene. One 
thought alone restrains me. 

Trap. What, under such circumstances, can restrain a son? 

Sey. The recollection that my mother died ten years ago. 

Trick. (Laughs heartily.) 

Trap. Are you sure it wasn't your father, sir? 

Sey. Quite! It was my dear respected mother, who be- 
;,queatlied you a sound horse-whipping. 
■ Trick. Generous woman I 

Sey. And filial duty makes me pay it. 

Trap. Don't hurry yourself, sir. 
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Sey. Rascal! you have been bribed by my rival; bat tell 
Captain Howard I despise such petty arts! (Trick coughs — 
Seymour turns to Trick, r., each time he coughs,) Be quiet I — 
1 say tlie man that bends to tamper with the fidelity of a aer- 
Tant — (Trick coughs,) Silence ! — is unworthy the name of — 
(Trick coughs.) S'death, you put me out I (^Crosses to B. h.) 
Trap, I blush for you. Trick, follow me. 

Exit R. H. 1 E. 

Trick. (In affected grief, quoting from previous speech of Trap.) 
"You rush to her bedside, and while she tenderly exclaims, 
•Bobby, my boy, how are you?' you faintly utter, * How's my 
mother?"* 

Exit R. H. 1 R. 

Trap. I understand Trick has sold himself too. We're a 
couple of rogues, and have been knocked down to the best 
bidder. 

Enter Howard from l. h. 2 k. 

How. (Looking around.) So the coast is clear! Well, Trap, 
^ve we succeeded ? 

Trap. We should have done — but for one circumstance. 

How. What was that? 

Trap. Mamma took the liberty of dying ten years ago. 

How. The deuce take her! That was mal-apropos cer- 
tainly ! But s'death, sirrah, you told rae she was alive. 

Trap. She never told me she was dead. 

How. Well, nil desperandum. He is but a fool, indeed, who 
bas but one string to his bow. We must change our ground. 

Trap. / must, for some one approaches, and it won't answer 
our purpose to be seen much together. 

How. Away to my apartment. I will join you there, and plot 
new mischief. 

Exit Trap l. n. 1 k. 

— Who have we here? (Goes up stage, paying no attention to 
Clay's entrance or dialogue.) 

Enter Clay somewhat intoxicated, R. h. 1 e. 

Clay. Charming ten guineas. I'm a gentleman for life. How 
odd to give a man ten guineas for leave to burn an old 
«hed not worth two. Well, I'll up to the hall, pay the steward 
what I owe him, and then to the Blue Lyon with the rest, and 
keep out of the way. as I promised. (Bed fire, r. h. 2 e.) 

How. ( Up the stage.) What do I see, — a fire? ( Voices vjithoult 
%i, E., R. H., calling " Fire 1 fire ! " etc.) 

Clay. I'm off. (Staggers off, l. h. 1 b.) 
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Heaktubt and several Servants enter from 2 e. l. 

KART. As I live, there's a fire in the village. Run, lads, and 
every assistauce. 

htlet and his Servants exit r. h. 2 l., as Seymour and 

Trick rash on from r. h. 2 e. 

Sky. Quick I quick ! Saddle every horse — raise the house — 
nd for the fire engines. The village is in flames. Howard, 

lose not a moment. Follow me, and let us save the innocents, 

<>«• perish in the attempt. 

Exit Seymour, r. ii. 1 e. 

How. Fly — order my horses, and return on the Instant. 
CI^RiCK runs offi rubbing his hands, r. n. 1 e.) 

Enter Trap, running from l. h. 1 e. 

^RAP. Be on your guard ; 'tis a trick of your rival. I learnt 
jj* all from a drunken booby who has received ten guineas for 
**^ruing an old shed not worth two. Mum — here's Trick. 

Exit Trap, l. n. 1 e. 

Re-enter Trick, running r. h. 1 e. 

'^'rick. All's right. The horse is ready, sir. Captain Sey- 
**»onr's off already. 

I^^ow. {Crosses to ^.n,) Generous fellow ! ITe'll immortalize 
^*»nself, Trick. How constantly the newspapers teem with the 
P^ble conduct of the military at tires ! ( Walking TiacK sloioly 
^^k to L., across stage,) 
^Rick. Yes, sir! Let us haste and distinguish ourselves. 
. ^ow. True I If not for the sake of the newspapers — for 
^ ^ ni an I ty . ( Going r. ) 
I *^RicK* True, sir I For humanity and the newspapers. {Fol- 

JHow. It is so sweet to assist the afflicted. 

5^niCK. Dinner's nothing to it. 

J^ow. To save a child ft*om the flames. 

^RiCK. To restore it to its raving mother. 

J^ow. To hear her thanks. 
fw^^itiCK. (l. n.) But, sir, if you don't make haste, mothers, 
^wj^'^^rs, children, cows, cocks, hens, and children will all be 

^^Jtjed to cinders. 
^^*iow. (R.H.) True! As Hamlet says, "Xead on, I'll follow 

Howard rush^ off ^ followed by Trick, r. h. 1 s. 
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Seymour appears from b. h. 2 b. 

Set. Victoria! Victoria! he's caught! The day is won, aad 
the lovely prize is mine I 

Trick runs on from r. h. 2 b. 

Trick, (r. n.) All's safe. I gave him the slip as he was pre- 
paring to mount Iii8 horse (Howard enters at back, r. h. 3 e.), 
and ran back to bring you the joyful tidings. Ere this he will 
have passed the boundary, and the day's your own. 

Sey. (l.) Triclc, thou prince of valets, come to my arms, and 
be my friend forever. 

jds Seymour embraces Trick, Howard advances behind his rival 
and looks Trick fall in the face, who immediately disengages' 
himsilf from Seymour, and runs offn, h. 1 b. 

How. Precious scoundrel ! 

Sey. Howard ! 

How. (Bowing,) In propria persona. 

Sky. Why, I thought you were at the fire. 

How. Oh, no ! I waited for you. 

Sey. The fact is my mare slipped her shoulder. 

How. And my horse lost a shoe. (Seymour crosses to l.h.) 
In short, my noble rival, I am sorry for the ten guineas yon have 
so gallantly lost ; but were all the brick-sheds in England in a 
blaze, I have a flame here (pointing to his heart), before whicli 
they would pale their ineffectual fires. And so farewell, my 
noble Ephesian. (Howard crosses to l. h.) You must fire more 
temples ere you win this war's garland. 

The Btrength of love alone to roe's a host. 
And may he win the prize who loves it most I 

JSxit Howard, l. h. 1b., latching, 
Sey. Confound your poetry ! 

CnARLOTTB enters l. h. 3 e. 

But I care not. Antseus-like, each overthrow but renews my 
ardor, and the order of tlie day shall be, death or victory I 

Char. (Coming down, r. h.) " Death or victory! " Very fine, 
indeed ! Do you really think, Captain Seymour, that a womajD's 
heart is to be carried like a castle, by fire and sword, thatyqa 
thus burn your way to ray affections? This late conflagration 
was a notable proof of your gallantry. A brick-shed sacrifioed 
at the shrine of love ! 

Sey. I would have sacrificed an empire for such a prize I 
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Char. An empire! Pshaw 1 for such a divinity as Charlotte 
Doubtful you should have set a world on fire, and Phseton-llke 

" Snateh fVom Apollo's hands the reins, and learn 
To see a uniyerse around you burn I '? 

Now do that, and should I escape unsinged, I'll — 
Sey. What? 
Char. Think about It. 

Sey. Adorable girl I thus, on my knees, I swear — 
Char. Attention, captain, some one approaches. 

Charlotte retires to arbor ^ r. 3 b., as quick as possible, unseen by 
Trap, as he runs breathless on from l. h. 1 e. 

Sey. S'death and the devil ! what brought you here ? 

Trap. I'm a lost man I 

Sey. That's no loss. 

Trap. Ah, sir ! but such a dreadfhl thing has happened. 

Sey. What I Is my mother dead again? 

Trap. No, sir. No, but Captain Howard. 

Sey. What of him. 

Trap. He's off. 

Sey. Dead ! 

Trap. No, sir — fled with Miss Charlotte. 

Sey. You don't say so. 

Trap. Fact, sir. Mount your horse, and you may overtake 
them. Sir, there goes the chaise. {Pointing off l. h.) 

Sey. {Looking through his eye-glass,) I see four capital grays. 
And did you see all this yourself? {Crosses to l. h.) 

Trap. With my own eyes. Anxious to regain your good 
opinion, which I saw the mistake, this morning, respecting your 
respected mother, had somewhat shaken, I dogged Captain 
Howard like his very shadow. Miss Doubtful was taking her 
afternoon walk by the roadside, the captain lurking behind. 
Suddenly he rushed upon her, popped her into the carriage, and 
set off full gallop. 

Sey. And were you a quiet spectator of all this ? 

Trap. What could I do, sir, against a chaise and four? I 
halloed out. He threatened to shoot me, so I ran to you. 
(Charlotte begins to advance, r. h.) Follow instantly, my dear 
master. Your horse is ready, and there's not a moment to lose. 

Sey. {Pretending to exit L. H., stops short.) And did the lady 
make no resistance ? 

Trap. Not the least. I should be sorry to take away a lady's 
character; but, indeed, it appeared to me a settled thing be- 
tween the parties. 

Sey. W hat ! Not a struggle — not a scream ? 

Trap. Not one. 
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Char. ( Who Aoj odcajimd r. h. behind Trap.) Kot one, M 

Trap? 

Trap. {n*»rrf)r-9truck.) Ob, jes, ma'am, I recollect one screi 
BO unlimited, so tremeudoos, so terriflc that tke captain wfl^^^r^M?a 
coinpiriloil to — to — 

Sky. To what, »lr? 

Ti.MP. To britis^ the lady bark a^ain. 

Char. (CrnA-*inij to L. ii.) Ha. La, ha! I am extreroelj 
lisrcd to you. Mr. Trap, for remembering^ that scream, so essei 
tial to my character; but I cannot thank yon sofflciently at pref 
eut, fur tlte fatigues of the journey — and, above all, that terrli 
scrvam ha*« so exhausted ine, that I must retire and repo8»^ 
Farewell, Captain Seymour; good-evening, Mr. Trap. Hs 
ha, ha! 

Exit Charlotte, l. h. 1b. 





Sry. And now, yon rascal, what do yon deserve? {Going cla 
up to him, K.) 

TiiAP. Nothing, sir. Virtue is its own reward. 

Sky. (Itrtirintj to c.) Virtue? 

Trap. {ArUancing to c.) Yes, sir. As the black man says : 
the pltiy, *• I liave done all in honor." With bitter grief did 
see that you bribed Trick, and placed no confidence in my iediC^ 
ities. This roused my honor, — for honor is my failing, — and^n 
Immediately got myself bribed to convince you of your error.' — '• 

Sey. {Crossing to R. ii ) This time I pardon you; but bewnf -^^'1* 
how you offend again. Go and inform yotjr suborner how If hf^i "^""^^ 
fared with you, and say I wish to speak to him particularly. 

Tkap. I will, sir. What will be the next contrivance, «» * 

wonder ? ^ 

Exiti^,u. 1 B. — ^ 

■ 

Sey. The rascars riffht. When we bribe the servants m ..?J 
others, we little thiuk, by so doing, we undermine the fideli^ -^ ^^ 
of our own. 

Enter Howard, l. h. 1 s. 

IIow. Seymour, you 8ent for me. Is it to resign the girl? 

Sky. Never! but with life. 

How. Well, then, I'll relieve ypu from so painful an altei 
tlvo by giving up my pretensions. 

Sky. Some n(?vv manceuvre? In 

How. No. When we llrst vowed eternal friendship I was h^^ ^put 
love with a very beautiful girl who returned ray passion; b^'^^^^j, 
her father, being opposed to mine in politics, refused consent, ^j!^^ 
We parted, with the usual vows of constancy; but, after a timt-^^ 
looking upon my passion as hopeless, and seeing Charlotte — 

Sky. I understand. O you faithless Adonis ! ^^!t 

How. Although the first love may sleep, it is a slumber iiaftf'^^ 
\ breath may disturb. 

Sey. Has yours risen, then, like a giant refreshed? 
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How. Joking apart, I have Just received this letter (How- 
ABD gives letter to Seymour) flroni Caroline. Her father is dead 
— she is still true — and rich and lovely, awaits me with impa- 
tience. 

Sey. 1 see. (Hetums letter.) 

How. Now, Charlotte here is rich and lovely ; but she leaves 
me to chance. Caroline prefers me to all others. I have, there- 
fbre, determined to resign the contest, and quit the field. 

Sey. 1*11 believe It when I see you cross the boundary. 

How. Well, then, see me across the boundary. 

Sey. I will. 

How. I ask it as a favor. Night approaches — my chaise is 
ready — and as Charlotte's charms might yet unsettle me, I shall 
avoid the pain of an adieu, and start immediately. Will you go 
with me? 

Sey. I will. 

How. You will make my excuses to Charlotte and her guar- 
dian, for 1*11 not see her again; but throw myself into the car- 
riage — shut the blinds — and not look back till out of danger. 

Sey. Quite right. 

How. (Sighing.) I shall be bad company, therefore, spare 
me all conversation. Wrapped in my cloak, and lost in thought, 
a nod or a mutter will be all you can expect. 

Sey. Oh, be as stupid as you please ; but, remember, when 
we reach the landmark, you get out and pass it before me ; then 
I go where you please. 

How. Still mistrustful ! Well, be it so. The evening draws 
on, and time presses. Til fetch my cloak, and rejoin you in- 
stantly. 

Exit Howard, l. h. 1 e. 

Sey. Is this a trick or not ? He seems sincere, but it is as 
well to be cautious ; for, hang me if I think that a girl like Char- 
lotte Is to be parted with so easily as my rival pretends ! So no 
standing at ease yet. ril seek my ally, the sapient Mr. Trick, 
and hear what he says. 

Exit Seymour, l. hJ 1 b. 

Enter Trap, mt^d up in Howard's cloak and hat, l. h. 1b. 

Trap. I wish this Joke was over. I'm afraid it will prove a 
dear frolic for me. When we reach the landmark, I get out, and 
A«ten the door — Captain Seymour is driven rapidly across the 
boandary — and then, legs befriend me! 

Enter Seymour, r. h. 2 e., unobserved by Trap. 

Sey. So there's Howard. His manner is very suspicions — 
and why has he muffled himself up so mysteriously? (Concetila 
himself in arbor j r. h. 3 e.) 
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Tbap. My ccMiia|;e is evaporating — 

Ebt. WlMsr^ can Trick loiter? Oh, iiuere he 

Enter Tbick, mteffled up in SsYMOUR'siia^ and elodkf B.H. IjL 

Tkick. If I Bin dlscovere^U Heaven Iiave merpy njjKUi jqj 
bones ! And I am so much accustomed to get Ibehiad A CMrti»gfit^ 
I don't think I shall have coari^e to get into one* 

Trap. (^Cougfis.) 

Trick. (Alarmed.') What's that? As IlivefltlsfbecapCtaiBl 
— needs must, when his inigesty -drives. (^Pointiaff jbdSoto.) 

They mutuaUy saluU each other toiih fireat formaUti^ 

Trap. (Fearfully putting his hand out of the cloak, and UM»g 
thai of ^^BiCK's.) Hem, hem i 
Tbicx. (taking Trap's hand,) Hem, hem! 
Trap. iMahes sign to offer to goto the earriageJ) Hem, h«ml 
Trick. (Nods assent,) Hem, hem ! 

They compliment each other as to priority, at last Trap paM»$Jof 
quirjcly, followed as quickly by Trick, l. a. 1b. 

"Set. (Advancing from the arbor, and going to the x. udm^y Jijf 
which the Servants went off.) Excellent I They are getting 
in — now they're seated. Drive ojff, my boy. That'js it. Off they 
go, and in less than ten minutes they pass the boundary^ and 
Charlotte's mine I 

Howard enters x. h. u. e. ; by remaining up the stage, 4Lnd locking 
joff at the L. H. 2 r., Howard does not see BEYicovBy toko i 
shaded by the first wing, l. h. 

How. Bravo, bravo ! There they go ; and tnow to mgr <ftsr» 
meri 

77^2^ mutually turn, and run against each atlierw 

How, Seymour ! 

Sey. Howard I ( Taking l. comer.) 
How. This is beyond all patience. Trick I 
Sky. He's In the chaise. Ha, ha* ha ! 
How. With your Trap. Precious scoundrels I 
Sry. (Crossing up to Howard.) Captain Howard, yon hafV 
insulted me — bribed my servant. 
How. (Quietly.) And you mine. 
Sey. Disguised him as an officer. 
How. And you mine. 
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Sbt; It seems that I was to have been the laa^hlng-stodt of 
Bj own yalet. I shall expect satisfftction. 

How. We have promised Charlotte not to fight. 

&BY. Not to fight for her certainly; but this is a different 
question, though you seem inclined to make it an excuse for 
mealtiBg out of a dael. 

How. Captain Seymour, nobody has yet dared to say thus 
much to me. (Crosses L. h.) 

8by. That surprises me, for one don't venture much by it. 
{Crossing $o h. h.) 

How. S*death and fire I Name yonr weapons I 

Sby. Pistols. 

How. Mine are at the gunmaker*s. 

Sey. Mine are in my pocket. (^Producing tliem.) Take your 
du)ice. 

How. Either. (Take^om,) 

8b Y. Eight paces? 

How. Eight paces* 

Thep measmre fontr paces each from back to backt and then turut 

SiBYMOUK, B.H., OUd HOWARD^ L.H. 

Hav. Seymour, muU this be? 

Sey. It must. Fire, or I brand you with the name of cow- 
ard! 

They fire together — Seymour /aZte — Howard runs to him. 

How. Seymour, are you hit? 

Set. Bight through the breast. All's over I 

How. Aeonrsed pasision ! 

Heart. ( Without, l. h. 2 e.) Here, John ! Philip ! Thomas ! 

Sby. Fly,, fiy ! The family is alarmed. Should you be taken, 
IbU duel, without seconds, would be certain death. My horse. 
Fly for your life! 

Hqw« I will not leave you 1 

Sky. Nay, nay, they will bring me aid. Howard, I forgive 
you ; and, when I am dead, Charlotte shall be yours. 

Voices mthout, " Thia wiiiy*" etc., €tn4 trampling offeeU l. 2 b. 

How. Generous Seymour! They eome, and I must fiy. For- 
give, and pity me ! . 

Ex9^ Howard hastily , l. h. 1 b. 

JIPi»(af Hbartu^T and CQA^LQTTB^/o^^ou^ed li% tvno Seryants to((i^ 

lights, R. H. 2 B. 

Char. (l. h.) Good heavens ! Seymour ! — and dead J* 
Heart. (Coming down r.) IiQpossiblel Not five minutes 
ago I beheld him in conversation with Captain Howard. 
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CiiAR. {^Gbaerving pitiol on 9tage,) OhI they have fonght; and 
Seymour, the maD I now feel I loved, lias fiBLllen the victim of my 
fatal project! 

llKAiiT. It must be so; for see where Howard gallops like a 
mndiiian, and is now passing the boundary. (^Looking off^ l. h. 1 x.) 

Sky. {Jumping up.) Huzza I Huzza! The day is mine I QOm^ 
9ral surprise ) 

Char. For Heaven's sake explain I 

Sky. He thinks he has killed me. In short, sospectlng his 
last trick, I determined to end all by forcing him to a duel. I 
knew his pistols were not at hand, and brought mine, loaded 
only with powder. He has passed the boundary, and the prise, 
I trust, is mine. 

Noise behind. Enter Trick and Trap, both intoxicated^ and 
singing, ** See the conquenng hero comes" L. H. 1b. 

Sky. So, rascals, which kept his countenance longest? 

Trick. Oh ! wc acted our parts beautlfhlly, until, discovering 
a boltlc of brandy in the chaise, we became so mutually atten- 
tive, that at last we forgot which was not to be the other, and 
have come back to inquire. 

Sky. Ah, you pair of rascals ! (Goes up to Chablottb and 
Heautlby.) 

Trap. My dear fi-iend, Where's the bottle ? 

Trick. Here, most estimable man. 

Trap takes the bottle, and finding it empty, respectfully returns U 
to Trick. Seymour, Charlotte, and Heartley v)?io have 
retired, while Trap asks for the bottle, now advance. 

Sey. All shall be explained to Howard. I know his fHend- 
ship, and the knowledge of my safety will, if anything can, 
atone for his disappointment. 

Char. Well, as I believe you are the only man that ever 
died for love, I pardon the duel, and surrender on honorable 
terms. 

" Thus 1 resign the spinster's merry life, 
For the more solemn duties of a wife. 
Cheer my adventurous path with one kind ny 
And your petitioners shall ever pray." 

Servants, with lights, 

i 

Heartley. Seymour. Charlotte. Tbaf. TbigKi ] 

■J 

JEC. H« C. m« Bm 

Curtain, 
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CHARACTERS. 



John Ferret, a Lavoyet. 

Pepperwell Brown. 

Spooner. 

Drabs. 

Mango. 

Dennis, Servant to Ferret. 

Mrs. Ferret. 



COSTUMES. 

Ferret. — Black suit. For the first part of the scene a figured 
dressing-gown, and a conical oil-skin cap. Skull-cap to repre- 
sent bald head, over which to be worn a flowing wig. 

Brown. — Brown travelling suit. 

Spooner. — Gray frock-coat buttoned to the throat, black pants 
rather short; both very tight. Tall white kersey hat with 
narrow rim. 

Drabs. — Make up fat. Check walking coat ; flowered waistcoat; 
plaid pants; all of a very showy pattern. Hat; heavy gilt 
chain; cane. 

Mango. — Blue swallow-tail coat with gilt buttons; vest and 
pants ; gray wig ; cane. 

Dennis. — Servant's dress ; red wig. ^v, 

Mrs. Ferret. — Morning dress. 
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Scene. — A room in Ferret's house. — An open door c. in p., over 
lohich a curtain. — To the r. of door a cord hanging. — Doors it. 
and L. — Table with cover on it and two chairs i,.c — Lounge r.c. 
— Screen r.u.c. — Dennis disco<vered arranging furniture, etc. 

Dennis. (^Coming down c.) There, begorra, that much is done 
anyhow; an<J now I'll just have a bit ov a song to keep myself 
company till somebody's afther wantin' me. (^Oomic song here in- 
troduced. For example, ** Brian G'Lynn." In such a case the 
lines would continue thus ;) Brian O'Lyno wa« an Ulegaut lad, 
and a quare one too. But spakin' ov <juare ones, ov all the 
quare people- 1 iversaw, and i've seen lashiu's ov'em, I niveryet 
saw one that would come up to me masther. He has as many 
trades as there are fights at a fair. Ov coorse he's a lawyer by 
perfession, but thin he takes to iverything else as natural as 
a pig to butthermilk, or a purty colleen to bein' coorted. He 
always puts me in mind ov me aunt's third cousin, one Terry 
O'Shaughnessy, who made a most illegant trough for the pigs', 
all out of his own head, and had wood enough left for another. 
He's all the time putterin' and'potherin' about at iverything 
ye could think ov, and some that ye couldn't. But to give the div- 
11 his due, as McCarthy said when he scalded the ganger with hot 
whiskey, he does about as much good as he does harm, and that's 
more than I can say ov all the lawyers I know ov. Then ov all 
the quare notions a man iver got into his head me masther has 
the quarest. There isn't a soul steps inside the door, barrin' the 
cat, but he's afther thlnkin' they're intendin'to delude ordecave 
him. And then inventions — be the frill on me grandmother's 
Sunday cap ! but there isn't his like out of Kilkenny, where the 
dogs wag their tails by stame ! He's gone as crazy on 'em as 
a lunay-tick bedbug. May my nose be as long as my arm, 
but the house is crammed from cellar to garret with all sorts 
irliglg trash and trumpery, that, like the crook in Darby 
s nose, is nayther useful nor ornamental — though Darby 
self used to say that his nose was excaydingly eonvaynient 
shmellin round a corner wid. Divil a hapoth does ould Fer^ 
care for that, though, as long as it is pay-tent. To spake 
tue truth, as Denny McGinnis said when he called the school- 
master a liar, he's sthmck so blue mouldy wid this notion ov 
his that I belave if there's iver any little Ferrets they'll all be 
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" Issued by'Koyal Letters Patent." The last quare thing that 
he's brought into the house is what he calls a Pay-tent Niag-a- 
rarer Shower Bath, and faith but it*s a roarer intirely. He*s 
got it put up there in the panthry {Points to back)^ and it fills it 
as full as the fiddlerfllled the barrel when the head and himself 
fell into it. He*s goin* to thry it this mornin*. He tould me 
the moses-open-handy ov it, as he calls it. Let me see if I can re- 
member, (Scratching his head.) First he*s got a bit of a book 
that tells him what to do; and a quare-lookin' cap, like the 
staple ov a church. That's to keep the water out ov his ears, 
I suppose. He puts on the cap, — divil a rag else, — and gets in- 
side. Thin I've got to pull this bit ov a rope (goes to shower- 
hath pull at back), and down comes the water like the very devil. 
(Fulls cord. Noise of a heavy fall of water.) Do ye hear it? 
Isn't it pourin'? I wouldn't go in there for a month's pay and 
all the little extras, such as tobaccy and whiskey. It puzzles 
me complately, why a man can't get rain enough out ov doors 
without buildin' a rain storm in his cupboard. He tould me to 
let it on aisy at first, but I'm thinking it's aisy he'll get it. Only 
wait till he gets inside, and I'll go bail that he'll get a most ile- 
gant christenin' without aither priest or godfather. Ha, ha, 
ha ! (Laufjhing boisterously.) Dennis, ye divil, kape aisy I Wlioap ! 
( Takes a jig step.) 

Enter Mrs. Ferret, r. 

Mrs. F. (Indignantly.) Dennis! sir! What is the matter with 
you? 

Dennis. (Excitedly.) O mem, d'ye mind? (Pulls cord, noise oj 
watpr as hofore.) That's me masther's new shower-bath. 

Mrs. F. It certainly is very powerful; but Mr. Ferret will be 
the only sufferer. Thank goodness! it has nothing to do with 
the house arrangements this time, 

Ferret, (without, L.) Dennis, is the Niagara all ready? 

Dennis. All ready, yer honor, and waitin' (Aside), and so am I. 

Enter Ferret hurriedly, l. — He is without his wig, and has on a 
dressing-gown, slippers, and conical hat. 

Dennis. (Aside and laughing.) Ha, ha, ha! There he is all 
rigged out like a fool at a fair. Isn't he fine and illegant to be 
shure ? Ha, ha, ha ! 

Mrs. F. (In surprise.) Bless me ! 

Ferret. Dennis, you scoundrel, what are you laughing at? 

Dennis. Laughin', is it, sir? Shureanitisn't laughiu- I a 
all, at all. It's a bad toothache I have that twists me face 
tirely. (Putting his hand to his face and making grimaces.) 
wirra, wirra, ivery tooth in me head is dancin' a jig ! 

Ferret. Well, leave the room. 

Dennis. What was it, sir, ye said that I'd be takin' fur it? 

Ferret. Take yourself off. Leave the room I say. 
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Dennis. Lave the room, is it? Shuro, sir, it's goin* I am. (Aside.) 
Ye may count on me bein* at the christenin*. Good-by ould 
seven and sixpence. (Exit r.) 

Mrs. F. ( Who Kcts all this time been examining Ferret's cos* 
tume.) What a costume, bless me I 

Ferret. And Barbara, bless me f since it comes to that — there's 
a letter addressed to you ( Takes open letter from table, l.c.) I have 
opened it, as I did not know the handwriting — pray excuse the 
liberty ; it was left by a gentleman who promises to call again 
in half an hour. It is from Mincing Lane. 

Mrs. F, What, from dear old Uncle Uichman? 

Ferret. It is, Barbara ; and this is what he says : — (Beads.) 
" Dear Madam : The bearer is a friend of our house, and desirous 
of being introduced to Mr. Ferret. The name of the hearer is 
Mr. Brown. Yours, etc., Geo. Richman, for Richman & Co." 

Mrs. F. The gentleman i<5 to call again ? Dear old uncle I It is 
a long time since we heard ft-om him. Vm so glad he has not 
forgotten us, and it is lucky we can do something to oblige him, 
he is so very rich. 

Ferret. And we ; we his only relations, I say we, my dear, be- 
cause with all your worldly goods you did me endow, and I al- 
ways looked upon your Uncle Richman as part of your marriage 
settlement. (Laughing.) Ha, ha I Barbara! Ha, ha, ha I 

Enter Dennis, r. 

Dennis. ( To Ferret, giving a paper.) Here's a bit ov a letter 
for ye, sir. 

i^erre^ Very well, (^v^rvc&t reads the telegram. Dennis stands 
listening.) 

Ferret. Well, what are you waiting for? Leave the room I 

Dennis. (Aside.) Ye needn't be afther taking a body's bead 
clane oflf. (Aloud.) Yis, sir, I'm goin*. I didn't know but ye might 
have some orders, sir. (Aside.) What a cross ould chap he i^, 
to be shure ! (Exit Dennis, r.) 

Ferret. This is from Mr. Richman also. (Beads*) **From 
George Richman, London, to John Ferret, BirkenwelL Look 
after Brown." (Spealcs.) Ourexpectedvisitor, my dear. What's 
he mean by " Look after Brown"? 

Mrs. F. What's he mean ? Of course he means that we are to 
show Mr. Brown every possible attention. " Look after 
Brown." 

Ferret. Well, I don't read it so. ** Look after," means ** Look 
tiharp " after Brown. 

Mrs. F. (Crossing to l.) What a suspicious creature yoH are, 
Ferret ! 

Ferret. (Crossing to R.) And you so confiding that you would 
trust the cat with the cream-jug. 

Mrs. F. (Sneeringlp.) Didn't you annoy our neighbor fl'om 
India by your ridiculous notion that he lured our ducks to lay in 
his garden ? The man w«s so hurt at yonr insinuations Uint he 
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left his lod<^1n«^, and has lived at the '< George" ever since. 
{Crosses to R.) 

Ferret, (Crossing to L.) So much the better, so much the bet- 
ter. However, I shall take care of Mr. Brown whenever he puts 
in an appearance. 

Mrs. F. John Ferret, mark my words, your suspicious nature 
will yet cost you dear. 

Enter Dennis, r. 

Dennis. (Announcing.) Misther Brown. A gentleman brown 
all over. 

Ferret. Good gracious I (Pulls off his cap and thrusts it into the 
pocket of his dre^ssing-gown, thereby exposing a head entirely bald.) 

Enter Brown, r. 

(Dennis sJiotcs an inclination to remain. Ferret looks sternly at 
him and points to the door. Exit Dennis hurriedly, r.) 

Brown. (To Mrs. F.) Have I the Jjonor of addressing Mrs. 
Ferret? 

Mrs. F. (Bomng.) Yes, sir. 

Broxon. My name is Brown, — Pepperwell Brown at your ser- 
vice. I trust that you have perused the letter I left this morn- 

Ferret. (Aside, displaying telegram.) And I have perused this 
dispatch. " Look after Brown.*' 

Mrs. F, Oh, yes. My husband has received the letter you re- 
fer to. 

Brown. (Approaching Ferret and extending his hand.) Mr. 
John Ferret, 1 presume? 

Ferret. (Not taking it — coldly.) That is my name. 

Brown. My name Is Brown, sir. I come from Mr. Geo. Rich- 
man's, of Mincing Lane. 

Mrs. F. And dear uncle, is he quite well? 

Brown. (To Mrs. F., cautiously.) Quite so — apparently. 

Ferret. (Aside.) Ah I he hesitates; perhaps he is dead or dy- 
ing; visions of a last will and testament float before my eyes ; I 
begin to be interested. (Aloud, approaching Brown.) No ap- 
pearance of his distressing asthma and biennial gout ! 

Brown. I was not aware he was so afflicted. I am not an inti- 
mate friend of Mr. Richman. (Ferret aside, returning to l. Oh, 
confound it!) His house was in connection with my agent in 
Calcutta, and I applied to him to assist me in my inquiry for a 
Mr* Mango. I was told that he was living here, and that you 
would kindly introduce me. 

Mrs. F. Dear me, how unfortunate ! 

Ferret. Not at all I not at all ! A man who allures silly creatures 
to desert their natural protectors, to forget the hand that feeds 
them — 

Brown. You astonish me ! Mango was thought to be an ec- 
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centric man, but the soul of honor. May I inquire whom he has 
lured into error? 

Ferret. Four Aylesburg ducks, sir. Encouraged them to lay on 
his premises. (Mrs. F. scolds him in pantomime.) 

Brown. {Aside.) The man is evidently mad, as mad as a March 
hare. The shaven head, I see it all, — he is a lunatic, I must be 
careful not to excite him. (Aloudy mildly.) Oh, was that all? You 
have relieved me greatly. And where shall I find Mr. Mango? 

Mrs. F. At the ** George " Inn; but I hope you will dine with 
us to-day. We dine at Ave. (Feuret appears uneasy.) 

Brown. You are very kind, Mrs. Ferret; but I must be in 
London this evening. 

Ferret. {Aside.) Thank goodness, the spoons are safe this 
time! 

Mrs. F. Then oblige us by taking luncheon at twelve. 

Ferret. {Aside.) Oh, confound the woman ! {Aloud.) I have a 
board to attend at twelve. 

Mrs. F. Mr. Brown will excuse your absence, I am sure. 

Brown. I am sure /will. 

Ferret. {Aside.) Um ! — ah ! — He will, will he ? I'll not leave 
the house for a moment. 

Brown. At twelve, I will be punctual. {Consults watch — sur- 
prised.) Good gracious, my watch has stopped, and I am positive 
I wound it before leaving London ! It must be broken. 

Mrs. F. {Offering her watch.) Pray make use of mine. It was 
a present from my dear uncle, and goes capitally. 

Ferret. {Aside.) Goes I of course it does! 

Broion. I thank you very much, and will, with your permis- 
sion, leave my watch with you. {They exchange watches.) It is a 
strange aflfair; it came from India. 

(Browx, r.c. Mrs. F.. l c.) 

Ferret, (l.c.) The climate must be very favorable to watches, 
if they generally grow to the size of the present specimen. 

Brown. (7b Mrs. F.) It is of English make, ma'am, and I 
have something to tell you about it when I return. 

Ferret. {Aside.) When he returns. 

Mrs. F. {To Brown.) Which will be at twelve? 

Brown. To a moment. I must now go and And Mr. Mango; 
so, for the present, I wish you good- morning. 

{Exit r.) 

Mrs. F. John Ferret ! John Ferret, I blush for you ! How 
can you be such a bear? 

Ferret, /am ashamed of you, Barbara, for being such a fool I 
Do you expect to see that watch any more? You'd better have 
a handle put to the one he has left you and use it as a warming- 
pan. To call that a watch! A steam-engine of twenty horse- 
power at least! (Mrs. F. examines the watch.) Ah ! you may well 
stare at It. However, it's your own, and if you lose your watch 
don't ask me to buy another. 

Mrs. F. {AsidCf R.) Oh, you suspicious mortal ! 

{Exit R.) 
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(Fkrrkt pacew stagey and replaces the cup on hi» h«ad in an absent 

manner.) 
Ferret. Look after Brown — I wonder who he is? — A de- 
faulter, no doubt — or a hoaseforeaker — or, to say the very least, 
a pickpocket. 

Enter Dbnnis, r. 

DennU. Misther Spooner is below, sir; and says if ye plase, 
sir, he'd be likin' to see ye on business. He*s a very timid sort 
of a chap, and — 

FerreJL. Show hi no np. 

Dennis. Tear an* ouns, what a stew the oald man*s in, to be 
snre ! UeMl scare the iiver clean ont of him. 

(Exitn.) 

Ferret, He's undoubtedly an old hand — how deveriy he got 
that watch I 

EtUer Spooxrr, with a hag^ r. He afiproachea Ferret, timidly, 

bowing many times. 

Ferret. Well, Spooner ! An early bird this morning. What'a 
the matter? Sit down. {They sit at table l. c, Spooner, r., 
Frkket, l,) Well? {Pause — Spooner fidgets.) Fire away I {An- 
other pause — ^i^oOT&iER fidgets again.) Why the devil don't yon 
go on? 

Spooner. {Timidly.) I — I have come for a little — a little ad- 
vice, if you please. 

Ferret. {Encouragingly.) And shall have it cheap. Thirteen 
and fourpence an hour isn't dear, is it? 

Spooner. No, sir; I suppose not. 

Ferret. {Consulting watch.) Twenty minutes past ten, — say 
ten ; so Are away. 

Spooner. I have been broken into, Mr. Ferret. 

Ferret. What? 

Spooner. I was a victim to burglary last night. I was In 
bed. 

Ferret. Nothing unusual in that. 

Spooner. No, sir; and asleep. 

Ferret. And snoring? 

Spooner. No, sir; thank goodness my worst enemy can't ac- 
cuse me of that I I heard a noise in the wash-house. Up I 
gets — 

Ferret. And down yon goes, of course; and there you 
saw — 
~ Spooner. A man who cried out, " Take care — " 

Ferret. {Starting up, excitedly.) Of Brown. 

Spooner. I can't say, sir; but he threw a boot-jack at me, 
and I threw a boot-jack in return, and — and — and knocked off 
this. {Produces bag.) (Ferret sits,) 

Ferret. Knocked off his head ? 
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Spooner, No; I wish it bad been. It*s only his hat. (Pro- 
duces from bag a hat similar to Brown's.) 

Ferret, (Starting up, excitedly.) As I live, it's that scoundrel 
Brown. 

Spooner, (Bising.) What a clever man you are, Mr. Ferret ! 
You know the hat. The man was — 

Ferret. Tall — Brown's tall. 

Spooner, No — short. 

Ferret. No — tall. He can shut himself up like a telescope, 
no doubt. 

Spooner, You think so ? Rather fat — 

Ferret. When compressed. Draws out long and thin. I 
know the fellow — he was here but a short time ago. But I was 
up to him. (^Brings Spooner down c, confidentially.) Don't mind 
showing you. (^Produces telegram.) Bead that: "Look after 
Brown." 

Spooner, (Astonished.) Dear me! What Information you 
have, Mr. Ferret I What's to be done ? 

Ferret. Spooner, I wouldn't let that man escape for a thou- 
sand pounds. You shall identify him ; he will be here directly. 
Mrs. Ferret must not suspect that we have found out anything, 
or, such is her infatuation, she will be giving the vagabond 
warning. No, you shall stay here. Ah I a brilliant thought! 
(Takes Spooner to shower-hath at hack and draws curtains.) Get 
in here. 

Spooner. (Hesitating.) In there ! 

Ferret. Yes, in here t It's quite safe, only a very little damp : 
and the smell of the paint is quite refreshing. (Spooner goes 
into the hath, — Ferret closes the curtains and comes down c.) 

Enter Dennis, r. 

Dennis, There's a gentleman below to see ye, sir. He's just 
came by the rail. It's a rale heavy gint, he is, sir. 

Enter Drabs, hurriedly, r. 

Dennis, (Aside.) Be the powers, but isn't that a most illegant 
form? I could make me fortin showin' him through the country 
as the prize pig, at a ha'penny a sight. Who the devil is he? I 
never saw him before that I can remember. (Dennis stands lis- 
tening. Ferret looks at him, when he pi'etends to be tying his 
shoe.) 

Ferret, Dennis I 

Dennis, Beg pardon! Did ye spake, sir? 

Ferret, Do you want anything? 

Dennis, No, sir; I was only just tyln' me shoe. I belave the 
sthring's broke intirely. 

Ferret, Leave the room ! 

Dennis. Yis, sir. (Aside.) Good-by, ould vinegar-cruet ! 

(Exit R.) 
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Drabs, (Pompously.) My name's Drabs, sir, X'ffl from Pack- 
ers. {Brings chair c. and seats himself.') 

Ferret. (Annoyed.) Well, that's a great deal of information in 
a few words. Pray, Mr. Drabs, who is Pankers? 

Drabs. Pankers is a meterpoiitan parish, and I am its beadie 
— plain as I appear. 

Ferret. (Aside.) A parochial peacock without his feathers. 
(Aloud.) Travelling incog. — and for what purpose? 

Drabs. The fact is — the fact is, in our parish we have more 
wives and small children than we knows what to do with, and 
an unmitigated vagabond kas left us five — 

Ferret. What — wives ? 

Drabs. No ; children, and one wife. We've traced him down 
here, and I've been referred to you, as Clerk of the Guardians, 
to help us get him back again. He alnt particular what he calls 
hisself. Sometimes it's White; sometimes it's Black; some- 
Umes — 

Ferret. (Excitedly.) Brown — Brown I 

Drabs. Well, let us think. (Sucking the knob of his stick and 
cocking his eye upwards.) Well, I should say its wery lively he 
might a' called hisself Brown at some period or other. 

Ferret. Then I've got him, Drabs. A human cuckoo, that 
leaves his brood in any nest that will hold them I He'll be here 
directly. 

Drabs. (Bising.) But are you sure he's my man? 

Ferret. Tall? 

Drabs, Well, betwixt and between. 

Ferret. Rather thin? 

Drabs. Not corpulent, certainly. 

Ferret. The very man! I expect him here every moment. 
You shall pounce upon him like a hawk. Come, let me intro- 
duce you to another victim of Brown. (They proceed to back. — 
Ferret draws the curtain over door in f*) Mr. Drabs of Pankers, 
Mr. Spooner of Birkenwell. You'll soon know each other. 
(Dramatically.) ** Mutual wrongs are like the thongs which 
bound the fasces.'* {Exit Drabs, d. in F. — Ferret closes the cur- 
tain.) 

Ferret. (Coming down.) There — there I've got the trap all 
baited for the scoundrel, and all that remains is to spring it at 
the proper time. I hope that this will be a lasting lesson to 
Barbara, and teach her not to be so confiding in future. The 
idea of her letting that scoundrel have her watch, which is worth 
ten guineas at the very least, in exchange for that tailless warm- 
ing-pan of his, that certainly cannot be worth more than three, 
and probably stolen at that ! Now, I'll go and make my toilet. 

(Exit L.) 
Enter Dennis, cautiously, r, 

Dennis. Iverybody gone ! It's as sthill here as it was in Mul- 
rooney's cabin whin himself was dead, and the pig and the 
rist ov the family were gone to the Mr. It's quare where thlm 
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cliaps hare gone, 1 dldn^t mind their goin' out, {Goes to door 

X.. and listens.) Me roastber's in there and niver a soul else. 

Cl^tstens, Goes cautiously to D. in f. and peeps through the cw- 

tains, then comes forward.) Ha, ha, ha! (Laughing) Be tne 

powers, it*s in the rainin* masheen they are I Be dad, bnt I've * 

good mind to pull the rope ; wouldn't there be a rnotion ? Ha, 

ha, ha I {Laughing.) Now, what are they !n there for? the onld 

man must have pat *em there; but for what? That's what 

bates me entirely. I must be afther knowin* what this manen; 

and why shouldn't I? Haven't I got a right to know? Ov coorse 

I have. {Listens to R.) Whist! there's somebody comin\ 

{Looks through the keyhole of door, r.) Tear an* ouns; It's the 

missus an' ould Mango. Now what can he be afther wantin*! 

Perhaps he knows I sucked thim eggs there's been such a phila- 

loo about. Well, whativer he has to say I'm going to hear it* 

This way, ladies and gentlemen, and see the sthriped pig ate bnt- 

thermilk wid a fork. {Goes behind screen, r.u.c.) 

Enter Mrs. Ferrbt and Mango, r. 

Mrs, F. Mr. Mango, I must admit to being surprised at seeing 
you, but yet I am heartilv pleased at your coming. 

Mango. You are most kind. I have long desired to pay this 
visit ; indeed, it was my business here at Birkenwell ; but Mr. 
Ferret's extraordinary conduct with regard to those Ayleabury 
ducks made it impossible. 

Dennis. {Who has been looking over the top of screen^ aside.) 
Blood an' turf! Thim ducks'U be the death of me. {Disappears 
behind screen.) 

Mrs, F. Pray think no more of that, my dear sir. Mr. Ferret 
has been very ill with a fever, and lost — lost — 

Mango, His wits? 

Mrs. F. No, sir; not his wits, but a remarkable flue head of 
hair, and the loss has made him very irritable. Besides, I must 
Own, that, though he is a most aflbctionate husband, he is the 
most suspicious man alive. 

Mango. What has made him so? 

Mrs. F. I think it is his profession. He is a lawyer, and there- 
fore sees so much of the bad side of human nature, that he 
almost doubts if there be a good one. Pray think no more of . 
that ridiculous matter. 

Mango. Well, for your sake, I will not. You know a Mr. 
^rown, I believe ? 

Mrs. F. He called here this morning, and — really I'm ashamed 
to own it — but John suspected him of some design upon him. 
I would give a great deal to cure John of his unfortunate dispo<» 
8ition to be so distrustful. 

Mango. Humph ! My visit to you has reference to an interview 
I have had with Mr. Brown. 
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Enter Frrrbt, — he sees Manoo, and stops short in surprise. 

Ferret. {Aside.) Hal What I He here! There's evidently a 
conspiracy on foot. I'll listen. (^Conceals himself behind 
door J L.) 

Mango. Your maiden name was Chubb. 

Ferret. (Aside.) What's that to him ? I changed it. 

Mango. You were an orphan, and married a man older than 
yourself. 

Ferret. (Aside.) Like his impudence ; he's been looking ap the 
parish register. 

Mango. You had an Uncle Godfrey, who years ago went to 
India, — a bankrupt, worthless fellow. 

Mrs. F. He had been unfortunate, but my mother always said 
he was the kindest of brothers. 

(Pause. — Mango takes Mrs. F.'s hand, and looks at her ten- 
derly.) 

Ferret. (Aside.) What's coming now, I wonder? 

Dennis. (Aside.) Aisy, ye divil, and don't be afbher makin' 
love to me missus, or I'll give you a polthogue under the lug. 
(Sees Ferrkt.) Oh, murther, there's ould Ferret ! (Disappears 
behind screen.) 

Mango. You are very like your mother, in openness of face and 
confidence of disposition. Brown has told me of your lending 
him your watch. 

Ferret. (Aside.) Of course, and laughed at her stupidity^ 

Mango. He left one with you ? 

Mrs. F. (Producing it.) Yes, here it is ; I recognize in it a very 
old acquaintance. 

Mango. And I an older one. Do you mind trusting this to me 
for a short time ? 

Mrs. F. (Giving him the watch.) Oh, certainly not. 

Ferret. (Aside.) I see it all. Brown has her watch, Mango 
gets Brown's, and Mrs. F. is done out of both. 

Mango. I knew your uncle well. Some years ago he sent you 
a locket. I see it there. May I be allowed to look at it? 

Mrs. F. Certainly. (Takes locket from her neck, and gives it to 
him.) 

Ferret. (Aside.) He will have the wedding-ring off her finger 
presently. Am I not bound, as her husband, to put in an appear- 
ance, and stop proceedings ? 

Enter Brown, l. 

(Ferret comes fonoard and stands c, vjith his arms folded, look- 
ing sternly at Brown.) 

Mrs. F. John! What is the matter with you? 

(Ferret takes the hat left by Spooler from the table, and throws 
it forcibly at the feet of Brow^.) 

Mango. Is the man mad ? 

Ferret. (Placing himself opposite Brown, and in a hissing ichis- 
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peu') A wife and five children are in Panker's workhotfse. 
Wliere is the husband? Where is the father? 

Brown. (^Alarmed.) How should I know, my dear sir? 

Ferret, {Louder than before.) The house of a peaceable citi- 
zen was broken into last night. That hat was left behind. 

Bvown. Well, sir. 

Ferret. {Still louder.) But we were warned in time, thanks 
to the Electric Telegraph. (Producing telegram.) Read that, sir, 
from our excellent relation Mr. Richman : *• Look after Brown" 

Mango, (Buttoning up his coat and preparing to go.) Mad! De- 
cidedly mad ! (Mrs. F. pleads icith him not to go, in dumb shoWf 
and they talk apart until his next cue.) 

Brown. (Indignantly.) And dare yoti, sir — dare yon, sir, ao* 
case me of burglary and desertion? 

Ferret. (Shouting.) In unvarnished English-^ yes. And I'vt 
witnesses there to prove it. (Pointing to iKiek.) 

Broxon. (Shouting.) Produce them I 

Fen-et. (Shouting.) I won't till I please. 

Brown. Mango, ring the bell. Let us see if there is a sane 
person in the house. 
(Ma^go pulls cord at back. Noise of a heavy fall of water, ioith 

exclamations of alarm and anger from Spookbr and Drabs. 

— Drabs and Spooner rush in from bath.-^ They are very vM*) 

Brown. ] (/n surprise.) Where? 

Mango. \ (In surprise,) Who? 

Mrs. F. ^ (In surprise.) What? 

Dennis.] (Excitedly.) Huroo! 

(During the latter part of the scene, Deitkib has been leaning on 
the top of the screen, and enjoying it. — Ashe speaks, heloses hisbaU 
ance and falls with screen. — Scrambles up unnoticed, and exits H.) 

Ferret. (Pointing exuUingly to Drabs and SPooifKR.) Behold 
my witnesses ! (SPOOKiac stands shivering.) 

Drabs. (Angrily.) Plaintiffs, you mean. At least I*m one. Yon 
shall pay dear for this trick, Mr. Ferret* 

Ferret. Nonsense I that's your deserter, Pankers. 

Drabs. No, it's not ; not a feature of any of the children about 
him. You shall hear from me, Mr. Perret* (ExU, angrily, r.) 

Ferret. Spooner, then it's your man. 

Spooner. (Shivering.) Not In the least like him. Pm a corpse, 
Mr. Ferrer, a corpse I My last injunction to roy executors wiU 
be " Prosecute Ferret ! " (Exit, shivering^ R*) 

(Brown and Mango talk apart in dumb show.) 

Mrs. F. Well, sir. A pretty fool you have made of yoursell^ 
John Ferret. Look after Brown ! Look after yourself, I think, 
sir. 

Ferret. My dear, there is evidently some mistake* 

Mango. (To Brown.) I beg yonr pardon, Mr. Brows, I was 
prepared to receive your statement as truth, and would have 
acted upon it ; but when I find a respectable practitioner, like Mr. 
Ferret, accuse you of bnrglafy and desertion of yonr iamily, I 
pause, sir, I pause I 
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ACT I.. 



ScBNB I. — Hie Market-place of the Innocents, — Salesmen, — Buy-' 
ers, — A street-sweeper, — Musicians, etc. 



I* 



CHORUS. 

Air — the Market Chorus in Masaniello. 

See already daylight fading: 
Night soon puts an end to trading; 
Purchase now, what each desires; 
* Hasten, citizens and buyers. 

Isi Salesman, See, here are fruits; see, here are flowers! 
2d Salesman. Fresh and fair, spring's young bowers. 
Street-sweeper. Come here, a lesson take from me! 
Musicians, Gome, buy my songs of mirth and glee! 

CHORUS. 

See already daylight fading; 
Night soon puts an end to trading; 
Purchase now, what each desires; 
Hasten, citizens and buyers. 

Xhiring last part of chorus, Martial and Antoinktte enter, arm" 

in-arm, l.u.e. 

Antoinette, Oh, dear ! what a crowd ! 

Martiq.1. Don't be brightened ; it is a most respectable quarter ; 
besides, I'm here to protect you. 

Antoin. That may be all very true, Martial, but I wish you 
would take me back to my mistress ; she gave me leave of ab- 
sence only for one hour, and now night is approaching. 

Mar, Night ! an ugly word ; for it separates two lovers ; but 
soon it will be a pretty word — a lovely word — for it will unite 
Dttan and wife — 

Antoin, Sir I 

Mart, Yes, soon, very sooh; for this morning, my master, 
Monsieur Brochard, jeweller to his Highness, the Regent, said 
to me as he was taking his breakfast (he is a\^%.^^ n^t^ ^mxd.- 
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ble at breakfhst time), — Martial, my boy, said he, do you know 
that you are my best workman, my very best apprentice ; and the 
year shall not end without seeing you your own master. ^ 

Antoin. Heally ! 

Mart. He said so while taking his breakfast. I shall be a 
master-jeweller, and on that day, my little Antoinette, we will 
keep our wedding at the sign of the English Post. 

Antoin, {Delighted.) Or at the sign of the Mill of Jarelle. 

Mart. We'll keep it at both places at once. ( Taking both her 
hands.) Why, I can*t believe it, — you I my wife ! all to myself I 
And you will be able to say — your husband is master I 

Antoin, What! — 

Matt. That is, amaster-jcweller. You shall swim in an ocean 
of jewels. 

Enter TiDEixsBj followed by two flotoer- girls. 

1st Flower-girl. A pretty bouquet, lady — see I — will you buy 
one? 

Fideline. No, no ; leave me ! I tell yon I do not want any. 

Mart. Holloa I Why— {Aside, and looking at Fideline.) 

Fide. ( To the girls.) I never buy bouquets, I tell you ; I ac- 
cept them. 

Mart. Mamselle Fideline I — 

Fide. What a shocking crowd I Oh ! I think I've seen that 
young man before — to be sure I have. 

Antoin. (r.) Who is that lady you are bowing to? 

Mart. Mamselle Fideline, the great dancer at the opera. 

Antoin, What! are you acquainted with opera dancers? 

Mart. To be sure I am ; she is one of our best customers. 
You shall see. {Approaches her, bowing.) 

Fide. {Aside, arranging her dress.) I am sure I know that 
little man — I wonder who he is ? 

Mart. (Timidly.) My name — is Martial; an apprentice of 
Monsieur Brochard — 

Fide. Oh, yes, yes! I remember the youth who has often 
brought home my jewels. 

Mart. And if you remember, lady, the beautiful broach, 
which was worth five hundred louis — pardon me, mamselle — 
but if I might ask your interest on the part of some lace. 

Fide. What I do you manufacture lace as well as jewelry? 

Mart. No, no; I didn't mean that — it is my intended. 
{Presenting Antoinette.) Antoinette Chequet. 

Antoin, Lace-maker, at your service, mamselle. 

Fide. Indeed ; you shall both have my custom. 

Mart. You are very kind, and not in the least proud; a 
great lady of the theatre deigns to interest herself for two poor 
little working-people like us ! 

Antoin. Thanks I we shall be married as soon as he is his own 
master. 

Fide. Master I 
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Mart. Yes! and it won't be long first — for. I flatter myself 
I have just finished my master-piece. 

Fide. Ah \. and what is your master-piece ? 

Mart. It will be talked of all over Paris. {Going close to 
her.) A set of diamonds, worth a hundred thousand crowns, 
which his Highness, the Regent, presents to his daughter, Mad- 
ame de Bovie. 

Fide. They must be beautiful. . 

Mart. Perfectly dazzling ! 

Fide. What do you require to set up in business? 

Mart. First of all, talent ; but that I've got. 

Antoin. And then a thousand crowns. 

Mart. And that I have not got. 

Fide. So little I I have not as much just now; but yon shall 
have them, — the first thousand that I can spare. ( Voices vjith" 
outy " Out of the way I ") 

Enter Lamartiluere, in a passion. 

Lamartilliere. "Was there ever such impertinence ? — a common 
cart to stop my carriage ! {Speaking off.) Coacliman ! whip the 
indolence out of that wagoner. 

Mart. Why, sir, the wagoner is whipping it out of your 
coachman. 

Lamar. Oh I if I didn't keep my anger down. Eh ! what ! you 
here, lovely one ? Ah ! I would throw myself at your feet, if 
the pavement wasn't so damp and dirty. 

Fide. Never mind — another time. Your modest proffer is 
just come in time. {Looking at Martial.) I shall put your 
generosity out to interest. 

Lamar. As you please; my fortune is at your service, and 
that of your friends. 

Fide. Then you must promise me to patronize these good 
people. 

Lamar. Too happy ! (To Martial and Antoinette.) Good 
people, I promise you my patronage. (To Fide.) 'Tis done. 

Mart. (TV) Fide.) Ah, mamsellel — 

Fide. { To the banker.) See how grateful they are ! 

Lamar. Leave us, good people. 

Mart. Yes, we will, for I must return to the shop ; there's 
to be a great deal of company this evening at the Palais Royal, 
and as Monsieur Brochar4 has had the gout since yesterday — 

Lamar. The gout ! That fellow gives himself all the airs of a 
gentleman. 

Mart. It has made his gentlemanship call out lustily though, 
and he will, no doubt, trust me with the famous case of jew- 
els, to his Highness the Regent. Come, Antoinette, I'll just see 
you home, and then go to the shop. Good-by, Mamselle Fide- 
line. {Aside to Antoinette.) She patronizes us ; he will lend 
the money. Ah I she's very good ; they are both very good. 

{Exit with Antoinette, r.u.b.) 
!♦ 
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Fide, You were saying, my dear sir — 

Lamar. Oh, nothing, — nothing; I was declaring my passion 
flguratively {Checking himself) — I mean, in terms rather strong; 
but I cannot speak the language of love {Looking round him), 
surrounded by all these vegetable matters. 

Fide, W«fll, then, don't speak at all. 

Lamar. Cruel dancer I Ah ! if yon would deign some even- 
ing, after the opera, to admit me to your pretty boudoir, — you 
and I, and a good supper ; only us three, — and if I slipped fifteen 
or twenty shares under your plate — 

Fide. Your shares would succeed no better than your words. 

Lamar. You refuse all my offers? 

Fide. (Holding out her hand to him.) All; except a seat in 
your carriage to return to my home and one of those pretty bou- 
quets of flowers. (Flower-girl advances to Lamar; he selects 
one. — Fide takes the bouquet from him.) Thank you — thank you 
— thank you I 

Lamar. (Feeling in his pocket.) Here, my dear — Hallo! ejlil 
where*s my purse? Tve lost my purse; some one has picked 
my pocket! 

Fide. ReaUy! Ah! ahl ah! 

Lamar. You may laugh, but it was ftdl — fall to the very 
brim. 

Fide. Ah! ahl ah! ah! 

Flower-girl. Yes, sir, but — 

Lamar. Stay a moment ; what the devil ! — here, can you give 
me change for a Mississippi bond? — here, my dear ; I*ve lost my 
pocket-book. 

Fide. Ah ! ah ! ah ! ah ! ah ! (She pays the flower-girl.) 

Lamar. I'll complain to the magistrates; the poUce shall 
look into this. (A hell rings.) 

Enter a Commissary. — All the people surround Lamarthxiere. 

Commissa ry. Come, 'tis time t^ close the market ; take all these 
things away. 

Lamar. Ah ! here is a commissary. (Seizes him by the collar.) 
Commissary, it is shocking ; commissary, it is dreadful ! (Shak- 
ing him.) 

Commis. What's the matter? 

Lamar. (Shaking him again.) 'Twas ftill, commissary ; the 
police shall get it for me, commissary »»and my pocket-book too, 
commissary. 

Commis. But, sir — 

Lamar. But, sir. But, sir ; the police is very badly regu- 
lated. One cannot venture into the street now, without being 
robbed. Oh! I'll bet anything it was one of the 'seigneur's 
band. 
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J^ide, Don't frighten me so, pray. They tell dreadful tales of 
iseigneur and his associates. 

<yommi8. (^Laughing,) It's all an invention of the news- 
papers. 

.F\de. !Tis said he's still a young man, handsome, almost 
elegant. 

C/ommis, Quite a mistake; he is old, fat, and ugly, as that 
gentleman can tell you. (^Pointing to Lamar.) 

XAimar. Young or old, he has stolen my purse. 

Ooramis. Oh, no I you've lost it. 

X^mar. And my pocket-book. 

Oommis, You may have left it at home ; the poor devil's skill 
Is greatly exaggerated, and, whatever you may say — the police 
is very well regulated — and the best proof is — (Looking for his 
^nt^ff'box.^ Hollo! why, I've lost my snuff-box! I'm robbed! 

Tj&f m nti (Zauor/^^Hjjr.) Really ! ah ! ah ! ah ! (All laugh,) 

• Cfommis. (In a paission,) Oh ! the brigands ! the murderers I 
"Wiere's no security anywhere! (To Lamar.) The police is 
Very badly regulated. Stop thief ! stop thief! (He runs off^fol- 
^<noed by all the market people^ laughing. — Mght gradually comes 

£amar» Ha ! ha ! ha ! I'm satisfied — I've laughed, though it's 
& Very dear laugh. Ha ! ha ! ha I 

JPHde. Oh, dear I everybody's gone ! 

X^mar. The devil ! let us get into my carriage. 

-^%^e. With all my heart ; you've nothing more to lose, I have. 
C-4 long whistle heard, — Fn>E. screams Ah !) 

-X^amar. (Frightened,) Oh! (They rush off,) 

•^^«€r tJie ballad-singer and Street-sweeper , followed by Monseigneufs 
j^ band, 

"^^^ter LAJOOUCiNB/row opposite entrance; he takes off his hat and 

bows to all, 

X^^adoucine. Gentlemen, good-evening. 
Xst Thief. Oh ! it's Father Ladouclne. 
2<| Thief, (Striking him on stomach,) How d'ye do, old 

^ Zadou. I thought I told you, young person, never to take 

^^erties. 

Ist Thief, He's right ; respect to the oldest thief of our party. 

Ladou. I had likewise requested you. Mister Pinch-Penny, 

"^ use other expressions ; if you were overheard, we might be 

'^aken for a band of robbers ! (Proudly,) I am cashier to an 

Anonymous commercial society; I keep their accounts; you 

deposit in my hands a variety of property; I dispose of it; 

take the value, and we divide. I am ignorant how you become 

possessed of the articles, but I naturally suppose you obtain 

them in a legitimate and irreproachable manner. (Holding out 

both hands.) No, no, young gentlemen I 
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l8t Thief, A purse and pocket-book firom a fot flaancier, — 
one of Law's Associates. 

Ladou. Another commercial society! Who trades more 
largely than we ? 

1^ Thief, He was coming oat of his carriage ; I approached 
to assist him. 

Ladou, And he threw yon his purse, — bless his generous 
heart I 

2d Thief, The commissary's snnff-box I 

Ladou, Which he requested yon to take care of for him for 
fear of thieves ; the pmdent magistrates have nothing more to fear. 
(Pinch-Pennt tries to take some snuff. — Ladoucine shuts itonJUs 
finger^ atid then puts it in his pocket. — To the others.) Now, gentle- 
men, watches. (TTiey severally give him watches, etc,, etc.) Well, 
very well ; trade prospers in France. We shall have an excellent 
dividend. I will inscribe all this on my Journal ; you should see 
how beautifully my accounts are kept. {Draws a parcel from his 
pocket.) Here Is my small contribution, — a box of prunes. 

All. Ahlahlahlahl 

1st Thief, Ah I ah I ah ! ah ! you've not forgotten how to steal 
them. 

Ladou, Never say that word, my firiend. While passing a 
shop I stopped to admire the preserved fruit, of which I am veiy 
fond ; the man who was standing at the door cast on me a look 
which seemed to say. Taste, my good man, if you please ; yet 
somehow I didn't like — no, 'pon my honor, he was in my way ! 
— when with a delicate attention, and to put me quite at my ease, 
he turned his back, and I accepted a box. {Eating.') They are 
excellent, capital ! 

l8t Thief, ( Trying to take one,) Let's see. 

Ladou. Not at all. I'm cashier. {Puts tkem again into his 
pocket,) 

1st Thief. Well, mind you bring something better another 
time. 

Ladou, If you have any complaints to make — {Ironically) — 
address them to your chief. 

2d Thief, To the captain. 

Ladou. To the head-general ; 'tis a long time since our cof- 
fers have received any proofs of his skill or intrepidity. The fact 
is, he neglects us ; and it's your fault ; you have spoilt him. Be- 
cause of his refined manners, you named him Monseigneur ; he 
sets up for a gentleman ; iipes the aristocracy. 

1st Thief. That's true. 

Ladou. He goes into great society — to the opera — and 
dangles after women ft:om whom he steals a quantity of things 
which never come into our coffers ; is that probity.? 

All, No, no I 

Ladou. {In an under-tone.) You see, my Mends, he is a lost 
man, in your place ; I should say the chief we want, the respect- 
able man we must place at the head of us, is — 

1st Thief. {Listening,) Attention! 
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• 

Ladou. Elie ! 

1st Thief. Footsteps! 

Xjadou. {Looking off.) A sedan chair. 

All. iiook out ! \AII hide themselves. — A sedan chair is brought 
on by two men. — 1st Thief rushes to it l.u.e.) 

1st Thief . Stop! {The two men put down the chair. — 1st 
Thief opens it, calling roughly y "Your money or your life!" 
— MoNSKiGNEUR comes out richly dressed.) 

Mons. Ah ! How*s this, fellows ? 

All. (BecoUecting him.) M.onsQigne\XT\ {The men who carried 
the sedan shake hands heartily with the thieves.) 

Mons. What ! you still go on in the old way, — the super- 
annuated plan? For shame I for shame! Gentlemen, neveV ask 
any man's life, but take everybody's purse without asking. 
{Throws them a purse.) There's mine. 

All. Long live Monseigneur 1 

Mons. There's ten of you, and I only heard nine voices; 
the enthusiasm is not general — can it be? {Seeing Ladou- 
ciNB.) Ah, my old grumbler 1 I had my doubts whether you were 
here. 

Ladou. {In an undertone.) Why, I — 

Mons, Come, be frank, venerable patriarch! You are al- 
ways the protector. 'Tis you, who in my kingdom represents the 
parliament ; now don't inconvenience yourself, Parliament, but 
make your remonstrances. I'll bet your head you were conspir- 
ing against me. 

Ladou. Well, then, if you must know, some one said — I don't 
know who — but this gentleman was saying, that you had too 
long abandoned your friends to go — 

Mons. {Flaying with the frill of his shirt.) By my faith, my 
friends, the performance last night was most brilliant. 

Ladou. To go to the opera — 

Mons. The pretty Fideline danced miraculously I 

Ladou. To go to the opera, while we — 

Mons. The devil take me if I don't think she looked at me 
with — 

Ladou. They were saying — that with your velvet dresses 
and lace — 

Mons. {Displaying his shirt-frill.) Real English fabric of a 
most ruinous price, so I am told ; it's ftom Lauzan's wardrobe. 
You are looking at this cameo, a jewel that the Marquis de 
Brancas held in high esteem — a sentiment in which the jewel did 
not reciprocate. Oh, I never wear anything that has not been 
highly patronized ! 

Ladou. This is too much. 

Mons. {Laughing.) Hollo I the Parliament is angry. Come 
let's see your exploits, Ladoucine. 

Ladou. My exploits ! Here — here they* are — and here — and 
here. {Shows the things they have given him.) 

Mons. {Disdainfully.) Pooh ! 

Ladou, Pooh ! a commissary's snuff-box I 
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Mons. ( Taking n pinch.) The commissary's snuff is particularly 
excellent; I must make myself a present of the rest of it. {I^ts 
the box in his pocket.) But all this together Is not worth t^iree 
hundred livres. 

Ladou. Yet we must be satisfied, since — 

Mons. Nonsense, — there is hardly enough for supper, and to 
drink my health to-night. You shall have a hundred thousand 
crowns. 

Ladou, (Forgetting himself.) Where shall we follow you ? 

Mons. How long is it since I needed help? Leave it to me. 

Ladou. What ! in that dress ? 

Mons. What's the matter with it? it seems well enough 
to me. 

lAidou. But you are without arms ; we will provide you with 
some. (Gives him an enormous pistol.) 

Mons. It would soil my ruffles. I never touch these things 
now. What's the good of it? What's the use of being a man of 
wit to employ threats and violence I Fie I 'Tis vulgar ! low ! Yoa 
haven't such a thing as a watch? 

Ladou. I've three about me. (Looking at them in turn.) A 
quarter past ten — half past ten — I think the last is slow. 

Mons. The devil ! there's not a moment to lose — retire, all 
of you. If the police are indiscreet enough to interrupt me, give 
me instant warning by the usual signal, and come to me if I 
should clap my hands three times. 

Ladou. We understand. (They all exit different xoays. — Mar- 
tial sings without ^ r.) 

Mons. My information was correct; here is my man. 
(Laughing.) Fools seldom make one wait. (Walks quickly for- 
ward. — Martial enters and runs against him.) 

Mart. Oh ! 

Mons. Take care, little fellow I Cant you see I'm in a hurry? 

Mart. 1 — 

Mons. (Iteturning hastily.) I beg pardon — which is the way 
to the Rue de Lombards? 

Mart. The Rue dc Lorn — 

Mons. Yes ; to Mons. Brochard, the jeweller. 

Mart. Mons. Bro — 

Mons. Eh ! what you are — 

Mart. (Bewildered.) Why, I — 

Mons. You are Master Brochard's apprentice. 

Mart. Yes ! 

Mons. I breathe again. We shall be in time ; his Highness 
was getting in a passion. 

Mart. Ha! his Highness getting — 

Mons. So much so, that, forgetting my rank, he said to 
me, Viscount, take your carriage, or run on foot, never mind 
how, — I must have the set of jewels instantly. You are sure you 
have not forgotten anything? 

Mart. Not anything. (Aside.) An officer of the royal house- 
hold ! I've got them all in my pocket. 
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Mons. The necklace, the — the — and the — 
Mart, The bracelets ; I've got *em. 
Mons. Very well ; as to the — the — 
Mart. The ear-rings. Oh, I didn't forget them. 
Mons. That's all right, — the beautiful ear-rings in the form of 
a — 
Mart. Oh I they are beautiful ! 
Mons. Oh, delightful I in the form of a — 
Mart. A tortoise. 
^ons. Of a tortoise I to be sure I 

Mart. Oh, I know now, that his Highness has spoken to you 
about them ; you are one of his' Highness' intimate friends, 
. one can soon see that, ha, ha I 

Mons. I never leave him ; but we won't lose time. Run to the 
Regent, while I go to the palace of the Luxembourg, to the 
X)nchess de Berri's. Good-by, little man. 
Mart, Your servant, my lord Viscount. 
Mons, (Heturning.) Now I think of it, do you know Master 
Ifirochard is very imprudent to trust you out alone — and at night 
too — with jewels worth five hundred thousand crowns in your 
ocket? 

Mart, Hush ! 

Mons. Don't go by the Rue des Bons Enfant, or you may meet 
onseigneur's band. {A long whistle without.) 
Mart. Oh, dear I 

Mons, (Aside.) The devil I the watch is coming — I must 
onclude this business. 
Mart. What's that? 

Mons. I don't know; but you can defend yourself, can't you? 
ou are brave. 

Mart. ( Trembling.) I don't know, I never tried. 
Mons. (Giving him a pocket-pistol.) Here, take this pistol; 
Is loaded with three bullets. (Martial hesitates.) Why don't 
ou take it ? Why don't you take it ? 
Mart. Why, I don't know how to — 

Mons. Most likely you will have no occasion for it, but In 
^B»e you are attacked, seize the first who approaches you by the 
^Uar — so. (He puts Martial's hand on his collar.) 
Mart. Yes. 

Mons. Then call out with all your might, Thieves ! — watch ! — 
atch ! (He forcibly holds Martial's hand on his collar, and the 
^her with the pistol to his head.) 



'nter a sergeant of the watch and four soldiers. — Monseignbub 

pretends to struggle. 

hieves! thieves! watch I watch I (The sergeant seizes Mar- 

lAL.) 

Mart. (Overpowered.) Eh! what! why, what's the matter? 
Mons, (Pretending to be out of breath.) O sergeant! you 
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have saved me ; you are my preserver; 1 bave Ju6t been stopped 
and robbed by this man, who demanded my money or my life. 

Mart. Me I ( They take the pistol from him.') 

Mom, He has robbed me of a case of jewels belonging to the 
Regent — worth a hnndred thousand crowns. 

Mart. Tis not me who am the thief. 

Mojis. Not trae, isn't it ? — search him. ( 2^ case is taken fitm 
Martial's pocket, — It is comprised of a necklace, diadem brace" 
lets, and ear-rings in the shape of a tortoise.) Assure yourself ot 
the fact. • 

Sergeant. Tis exact; besides, we could bave nodonbt. Herei 
sir, hero are your jewels. 

Mart. But I tell you the thief is — 

Serg. Yourself. You shall to prison — 

Mons. Don't be severe with him, sergeant; I'm sure it's Im^ 
first appearance. (Throwing them a purse.) Here's for yon^^^ 
selves. ( They exit, taking Martial toi^ them, who fialloos *' Watch ^ 
watch I " all the time. — When they are all off, Ladoucinb and <^y 
others re-enter.) There ; you awkward boobies I there are tta^® 
hundred thousand crowns I promised you; put them in yoi 
cash-box, Parliament, and hold your tongues. 

All. Long live Monseigneur I 

Mons. To-morrow we shall have better luck. I promise yc 
a million I 

All. Amilliou? 

Mons. Now for the opera I My chair. (Ladoucinb is sian^^^ 
ing forward, looking at the case, which fie has opened.) 

Ladou. Here is enough to set me up as an honest mi __^^ 
(MoNSEiGNEUR's chair is bought on ; he gets into it; it is taken up ^^S? 
ihe two men; he bows to the band. The chair is carried round 
stage. — All shout, <* Long live Monseigneur I ") 

Ohobvs. — {Piano.) 

Away ! to your posts gently creep, 

For justice it fades with the light; 
And now the police are asleep, 

We! we! are the kings of Uie night. 

2d Verse.— (jLoud/y.) 

With the clear daylight 
Law takes its flight, 
And leaves its might 
jWith the kings of ni^^t! 

KKD OF ACT I. 
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ACT II. 

Scene I. — A handsome apartment at Lamartilliere's. — Folding^ 
doors at hack, — Ditto at 2d loing, l.h. — At 2d wing, r.h., 
a chimney, — A screen near the chimney, partly hiding a table. — 
A table and two chairs, l.h., papers, ink-stands, etc, — Lamartil- 
LiERE discovered seated, dressed in a rich morning- gown. 

Lamar, How handsome Fideline looked last night! That 
Circassian prince was in his box as usual, and, egad I she never 
took her eyes from him. Who the devil can he be ? I had some 
chance before he arrived. But he*s young and handsome — 
and then the mystery that surrounds him — Who's there? 

JEnter IjABBje from folding-doors, 

Labri^, A soldier, who demands admittance. We should 
have sent him away ; but he says he has a letter from his colonel 
for you. 

Lamar, Yes ; I know about it ; let him come in. This must 
be the soldier that Captain de Bois Robert was to send me. 

Snter Monseigneur at back, dressed as a soldier, vjtth a sword and 
cane in his hand; he raises his hand to his cap. 

Lamar, (r.) You came f^om Colonel de Bois Robert? 

Mons, (c.) Yes, your Majesty. 

Lamar. What does he say ? 

Grappard. (r.) That's Mons. Lamartilliere. 

Mons. 1 know all about it. Our colonel said to me, " Hec- 
tor, my fine fellow, you are going for a few days to quit the 
Service of his Majesty Louis the Fifteenth, King of France, to 
^nter the service of Lamartiliere the 1st King of Finance.** 

Lamar. Ay, ay I Bois Robert will have his joke. 

Mons. You must, he said, be at the Hotel Lamartilliere in 
eleven hours. What o'clock is it now, your Majesty ? 

Grap. A quarter to five. 

Mons. In time to a minute. 

Lamar. 'Tis well. Come nearer, Mend. Do you know 
"What you are to do here ? 

Mons, To keep guard over your Majesty. I'm here, as one 
may say, in the service of the treasury. 

Lamar, Then you have heard that I am rich? 

Mons. Oh! that's well known. At quarters our comrades 
call you the Ingot. They say you are lined with gold, and 
covered with silver. Fools only think that's your stomach there. 
{Pointing.) We all know it's your cash-box; it's not in nature to 
have such a wind-bag. 

Lamar. He's a merry fellow ; he'U amuse me. 

Mons. And then my colonel said, " Hector, my fine fellow, 
I send you to a jolly barrack. You'll have the enormous pay of 
a crown a day." 

2 
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Grap, A crown — a day I 

Mons, lie didn't say whether it would be ^old, or a silver 
crown ; but a kinis^ always pays in gold. And then my colonel 
said, ** Hector, my fine fellow, you'll get four meals a day, be- 
sides luncheons and collations, and plenty of wine, Bordeaux, 
champagne, liquors, and coffee, and all sent free. This you'll have 
for ttic day work ; and double pay for the night." 

Grap, Double that? 

Lamar. I accede to the terms. 

Mons, Very well ; if I haven't mentioned everything, perhaps 
you'll remind me of it. 

Lamar. But did the colonel explain exactly what you would 
have to do here ? 

Mon8, Perfectly. 

Lamar. You know I am not the only one yon are to keep 
guard over; I am not afraid of any one running away with me. 

Mon8. I would not advise any one to attempt it. 

Lamar. When I have installed you in your office, and*you are 
alone at night, should a thief break in, what will you do? 

Mons. Gertrude shall make two pieces of him. 

Lamar. Gertrude ? What do you mean by Gertrude ? 

Mons. (^Drawing his sabre.) This, which I have christened 
by that name, in remembrance of a little girl I was to have 
married ; but I turned soldier, and now my sword is my wife. 

Lamar. And if these scoundrels should find out you are here, 
and come in numbers ; if there should be four of them — 

Mons. Gertrude should divide them into eight pieces. 

Lamar. Excuse me, but if Monsiegneur should come himself — 

Mons. That's another thing. (^Looking at ItAMAR.) Gertrude 
would make twelve pieces of him. 

Lamar. I shall not be home till daybreak, and shall leave 
you alone all night — quite alone. 

Mons. (Aside.) That's exactly what I depended upon. 

Lamar. Apropos you ought to have a letter from the colonel. 

Mons. There it is, your Majesty. 

Grap. That man's worse than a bull-dog. 

Lamar. {After reading the letter.) That's exactly what I 
wanted, — a man who wouldn't mind killing me if I entered my 
own office ; it's very satisfactory. (In a loud voice.) What is 
your name ? 

Mons. Hector. 

Lamar. My dear Hector, you will suit me to a tittle. (To a 
servant who enters, c.) Labrie, give this brave soldier a bottle 
of wine; let it be the best. Nobody must come to my house 
without taking something. 

Mons. I won't, you may depend. (Places his sword on a chair 
behind the screen.) 

Labrie. Sir, the superintendent's courier is in the office, 
charged with a very important message to you. 

Lamar. A letter from Law ! Come, Grappard ! No doubt he 
InformB me beforehand of the rise or fall of the bonds, in order 
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that We may play a sure game. This kind superintcudent, he's 
^^ scrapulous — so exact — 

^^p. (/n a whisper,) I fear the fall, sir. 
^/^^(ir. Oh, it may come now ; my market's made, follow me. 
-^^ieu, my fine fellow. 

•^ons. Good-day, your majesty. {Exit Lamar and Graf., r.) 

*^^ll, here am I installed in the place. (Moves a chair.) Sit 

S^T** by me, my brave Lamartilliere, and let us have a little 

c^JUversatiou ; do you know, my dear fellow, that you are a great 

*^s ? you don't know it? Well, I'li tell you why — what the devil 

^^Uld have put such an idea into your head as writing to Colonel 

"Qis Robert, to send you one of his soldiers ? Now, what's the 

J^nsequence ? Yesterday morning, when the colonel read your 

letter to his friend, in the presence of a certain Circassian prince, 

^^Uo was not then thinking of any harm, it gave him the idea 

this morning to waylay the soldier, and take him to a wine- 

jouse, kept by one of the corresponding members of the firm of 

^onseigneur, Ladoucine, and Company, making him drunk, 

*pd taking the letter of introduction from him. (Addressing 

^irnself in a harsh voice to the chair,) It's your fault, sir, it's 

^ery wrong to put people in the way of temptation. Sacre bleu ! 

you won't let me be an honest man I and so you shall pay for it. 

(^Lowering his voice,) This very night, when I am alone, and 

^^ing his strong box — I will enter into an arrangement with 

^he lock — thanks to — {Opening the top of his cane, and taking 

^^i an instrument) — thanks to my sublime invention — this de- 

■'^^htftil instrument, which my comrades have christened by 

^y name — and which will be called Monseigneur perhaps by 

^<>sterity! Go in again, dear friend; the air will do you no 

^^^od. {He puts it into the stick, and places it again behind the 

Fnter Labrie and Martial. 

J- labrie, I tell you, my little ftiend, that Monsieur Lamartil- 
^^*^e is engaged ; if you are determined to see him — 

■^art. Yes ; I'm resolved. 
,^^'^brie. Well, then, wait here. {To Monseigneur.) Here, 
?^y spruce fellow ; here's a bottle of the very best wine in the 
^llar; you will never regret coming here. 
ifons, {Assuming the air of a soldier.) I think not, comrade. 
-I Xjibrie, (To Martial.) Do you come from Mademoiselle Fide- 
Une? 

Mart. Yes. 

Labrie, I will inform my master. {Exit.) 

Mart. {Not perceiving Monseigneur, who is partly hid by the 
Screen.) Isn't it lucky I thought of Monsieur Lamartilliere while 
1 was throwing myself over the bridge ? The idea would never 
liave struck me afterwards — I'd one leg over, and I don't 
^now how to swim. 
Mons. {Aside.) I think I know this fellow. 
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Mart. (^Seating himself at right,) Poor Antoinette I she would 
have been a widow before she was a wife. 

Mons, *Tls he I I*m not mistaken ; the jeweller's apprentice. 
Wliat does he want here? This fellow will be in the way of my 
financial operations ; I must try to get rid of him. (To Martial.) 
What is your business, here, ftriend? and who are you? 

Mart. I am a lost apprentice, and a desperate loser; yester- 
day I was robbed of a magnificent set of jewels, and I have 
caused the ruin of my master, who, though he believed my stofjr, 
and had me releasaprrom prison, turned me out of the house ; — 
and when I found -myself destitute. Mister Corporal, I lost my 
reason : I ran straight to the exchange bridge ; one of my legs 
was over the parapet, — this was the one : when all of a sudden 
I thought of Mamselle Fideline, and the excellent Monsieur 
Lamartilliere, who told her that his fortune was at her and her 
friends' service. Thinking of these words, I Immediately jumped 
off the parapet, ran to Monsieur Lamartilliere, and I am, Mister 
Corporal — 

M0118. What to do ? 

Mart. Oh! Ill not abuse his generosity; 1*11 say nothing 
about the three thousand llvres that I want to set me np in 
business ; no ; that would be too much. I only mean to borrow 
enough to reimburse my master. 

Mons. What I are you come to borrow money of Lamartil- 
liere ? 

Mart. Yes ; a hundred thousand crowns, not a farthing less — 
you understand? If a man says to you, " My fortune'js at your 
service," there is no harm accepting it, you know. 

Mons. This boy belongs to the golden age. 

Mart. Besides, I can give him a mortgage, and a famous one 
too ; on a farm i^ Brittany, — Father GuiBard's farm. 

Mons. Indeed: Gulllard I you are — 

Mart. Martial Qui Hard. 

Mons. Martial, the son of Claudine and Pierre GuUlard ? 

Mart. Yes, I am that unhappy individual. 

Mons. Good heaven ! and is it thus we meet ? {Aloud, and re- 
straining his feelings.) And you will ask this ? 

Mart. I must. 

Mons. He will refhse you. 

Mart. T^en I return to the bridge. 

Mons. I forbid you to do that. 

Mart. Oh, I dare say; and Father Bronchard and his 
diamonds — 

Moiis. 1 will got them for you. 

Mart. But I must marry Antoinette, in twenty-four hours or 
never. 

Mons. How so ? 

Mart. Her aunt is coming to get her married, according to — 

Mons. Marry her to-morrow. 

Mart. And ray case of diamonds — 

Jfons. Shall be my wedding-present, which I will bring my- 
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self to the sign of the English Post, where you must order the 
dinner. 

Mart. Where's the money ? 

Mons. I*invite the guests. 

Mart. Who's to pay ? 

Mons. I will. 

Mart. Then you'll not fail to come? 

Mons, You shall see me there. 

Mart, Ah I but don't you go to deceive me. 

Mons. Now go ; — to-morrow I shall see yM again. 

Mart. To-morrow ; now, I say, Mister Sdiq|er, may I depend 
on you? 

• Mons. You may. Marry your bride — invite the guests — 
order the dinner; and I promise you, in the name of your mother, 
I will be there. 

Mart. And the diamonds? 

Mons. You shall see them too. 

Mart, (Overcome.') Well, I will believe you; I like your looks, 
and I'll trust to you. Good-by ; good-by, Mr. Soldier. How glad 
I am I didn't put the other leg over the bridge ! (Exit.) 

Mons. T ^as he, then, that I robbtd yesterday ; but I will make 
him happy to-morrow at his we&ding. Pinch-Penny and four 
others in uniform shall watch over him ; and these cursed jewels 
I will return to him. Poor little fellow ! I could hardly forbear 
throwing myself on his bosom, and telling him — (Reflecting.) 
But it's better he should never kn^w. I must go directly to La- 
douclne, and get the jewels back again, and ^— 

Lamar. (Calling without.) Grappard! Grappard! 

Mons. Oh I 'tis Majesty Ingot! (Door at back opens, and 
Ladouginb appears in the antechamber, Labrie holding him 
back.) 

Labrie. Nobody enters here without being iift^oduced. 

Ladou. Well, then, announce me. 

Mons. (l.) Ladouclne here! what can It mean? (Hides 
himself behind the screen.) 

Lamartilliere enters through one of the doors, r., followed by 

Grappard. 

Grap. What ! Is It really true ? (s;?* 

Lamar. It is; Law's bankruptcy has been declared — about 
an hour ago. Our Mississippi bonds are good for nothing now 
but curl-papers for Madame Grappard. (Gaily.) But, never 
mind, I have tilled my pockets. (He puts his hand into his pock" 
ets anct shakes the gold.) 

Mons. (Aside.) From other people's — 
* Ladou* (To Labrie.) Introduce me, my dear sir; It's a 
money affair. 

Lamar. Well, who was inquiring for me just now? 

Ladon. (Coming in against Labrib's will.) Mo, sir, me. 
2* 
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Mon$. (Aside.) What the devil can he want here, this dear 
old Parliament of mine ? {Closes the screen.) 

Lamar, Come here, my good man. 

Mons. (Aside.) Is he on the same track as I am ? That would 
do him honor. 

Ladou. Is it to Monsiear Lamartilliere that I have the honor 
of speaking ? 

Lamar. Yes, yes, friend. What is your pleasure ? 

Ladou. In tlie first place to admire one of the cleverest men 
of his time. You are a man of genius, sir. I know that I'm in 
the same line as yourseift 

Lamar. You are ? 

Ladou. Of the same fraternity — but very humble, very un- 
worthy. I lend money, but in a very small way. 

Lamar. Well, I do not despise such aspirations. 

Mons. (Aside.) What is this Parliament at ? 

Ladou. 1 have an affair to propose to you, which is beyond 
my poor means : one of my customers, — the widow of a Span- 
ish grandee, who wishes to keep strict incognito ; were you to 
inquire her name, it would be impossible for me to — 

Mons. (Aside.) What is Jie chattering about there ? 

Lamar. Well, what then ? 

Ladou. This noble foreigner came to my house this morning 
to borrow two hundred and fifty thousand livres ; you must know 
such a sum never entered into my poor little cash-box, and yet 
the lady ofi^ered me unexceptionable security, — a case of dia- 
monds ! 

Mons. (l. Moved in surprise.) Diamonds I 

Lamar. Diamonds I 

Ladou. Of the most beautiftil kind. 

Mons. (Aside.) If they should be — I am interested in this 
brave Parliament. 

Lamar. Have you got them with you, my friend? 

Ladou, (Places his hat and cane near where Monseigneub has 
placed his.) I have brought them at a risk. (Drawing the case 
out of his pocket.) Here they are. 

Mons. (Aside.) They are mine. 

Lamar. Heavens ! what a magnificent set ! I must have them 
for Fideline — and to counteract that infernal Patagonian prince ; 
but two hundred and fifty thousand livres, that's — 

Jjttdou. Well, sir? 

Lamar. (Hesitating.) Well, friend. (Aside.) Oh I (ToLa- 
DOUCiNB.) I have not the money ; not a farthing ! 

Ladou. (Aside.) The devil! 

Mons. (Aside.) Bravo! 

Lamar. But I can give you something better than money, 
better than gold — I will pay you in Mississippi bonds. 

Mons. (Aside.) What said he? 

Ladou. (Joyously.) Indeed, I dare not ask you for any. (Aside,) 
They are portate, and yesterday they were on the rise. 
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Lamar, I beg a moment; perhaps I am in too much of a 
hurry. Grappard, are there any left? 

Grap, You forgot, sir, the bankruptcy was declared this 
morning. 

Lamar, (In a low voice.) You are mistaken ; it will not be 
till this evening. (Aloud.) Yes, you have some left; well, go 
with this gentleman and let hiQi-havG the sum he requires. 

Ladou. Ah! sir, you are too good! 

Mons, (Aside.) Ah ! you precious Parliament ; and you most 
royal rogue Ingot. 

Ladou. Should the diamonds be known again, I wash my 
hands of them ; with this fool's money, I will become an honest 
man, go into the country, and — 

Grap, Come, sir I 

Ladou. At your service; ah! I had forgot. (Takes Mon- 
seigneur's hat and cane instead of his own, — Exeunt Lad. and 
Gkap.) 

Mons, (Aside, in a rage,) I am robbed — he is robbed — we 
are all robbed. (Giving calmer,) But the jewels arQ here — 
(Qpetia the screen. — Lamar rings.) 

Enter Labrie. 

Lamar, (l.) You must take the note that I am going to 
nvrlte. (Seeing Monsbigneur.) Are you there. Hector? 

Mons. (Saluting with a military air.) At your service, Maj- 
esty. 

Lamar, *Tis well, my lad. (Sits at table and writes.) 

Mons. (Aside.) Make haste with your writing that we may 
T)e alone. 

Lamar, (To Labrie.) Go to Fideline — I wait for an an- 
swer (Aside) I guess. (Aloud,) Get the horses ready. (Exit 
Labrie.) 

Mons. (Aside.) Aj^ last we shall be alone, and have some 
^^nversation, my jewel. 

Lamar, Now, my brave Hector, we'll go out together. 

Mons. (Aside.) Together! that will answer my purpose. 
(^Aloud.) Yes, your Majesty. 

Lamar, As I have immense property about me, you shall ac- 
company me as far as to Fideline. 

Mons. (Aside.) To Fideline ! 

Lamar, To whom I shall present these jewels. 

Mo7is. (Aside.) I will save you that trouble. 

Lamar. You shall ride with me. 

Mons, (Aside.) Oh! that's too much — there's no pleasure 
robbing such a man as this; there's no trouble; one's hand 
^ets out. 

Lamar, Come! 

Mons, I follow your Majesty ; I'll just take my sabre and my 
cane. (Goes behind screen.) 
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EnUr Grappard, in terror, 

Grap, (In a whisper, and taking hie arm.) Sir I sir ! Monseig 
eur is liere. 

Lamar. {In terror.) Where, where is he ? 

Grap. In this room. 
. Lamar. What! Hector? '• 

Grap. Hush I he has been recognized ! 

Lamar. How? 

Grap. I'll tell you — but first let's be off. (Be drags him ^ 
the door, and shuts it just as Monsbigneur appears.) 

Mons. Now, Majesty, we'll be off — ah I ami alone? (Z" ^^ 
shutting of doors is heard.) Eh I what does that mean ? (GaUf 
out.) ' Hallo ! they are locking the doors. The deVil! am I d 
covered ? No ; it's impossible ! Ladoucine did not perceive me 
(Pushing the door at back.) Double-locked. Ah! if that's 
case, I have keys about me. (He runs to the arm-f^uiir and 
Ladoucikb's cane, which he tries to open at top,) What's this ? 
got quite stiff, and it isn't my cane ; it's Ladouclne's. Ah 1 1 8e< 
now — the old Judas guessed all — he must have betrayM 
that I might not have time to — €k>me, he has played his gai^vne 
well ; I'm caught ; snared, like a novice — how to escape ? I ym^B^ 
(Quickly) — I'll set fire to the house; that's oneway; but z^vny 
jewels, they can't be at Fldeline's yet, and they would bfe bu -^nA 
with — ( Turns and looks at chimney.) Eh I (Buns towards -^^0 
They didn't think to keep guard at this by-road — here goes ^^or 
the chimney ! (Gets in.) This will be the blackest action of r^^ny 
life. (Sweep shouts from the top of chimney ) 

Mons. Hallo! there's somebody up there. (Getting up ^^^ 

chimney.) I'll scrape an acquaintance with him. (Short sUenc::^^') 

Sweep. ( Up chimney.) I want to come down. 

Mons. Yes, when I am up. 

Sweep. What are you doing here ? 

Mons. 1 am taking a walk. « 

Sweep. What! up the chimney? 

Mons. Get out of the way. 

Sweep. Oh, you will squeeze me to death ! 

Mons. Take the other side then. (At this moment all the do^^ ^^ 
are opened.) 

Lamar, Grappard, and servants enter, armed, 

Lamar. (Driving the servants before him.) Follow me — we"^^® 
got him. (Sweep falls down chimney.) 
Mons. (Prom top,) Not yet. 

TABLEAU. 

IWhen played in four acts, ring down second act here,2 
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Scene II. — upfront street. 

Enter Mabtial and Antoinette. 

y^iartial. Well, that's all settled ; all the workmen can come ; 
^^^r Master Brochard has given them a long holiday. Oh, 
^^ar! those diamonds! 
^ Antoin, Well, but you said they would be returned to-mor- 

MaH. No, I didn't. 
AtUoin, What, sir I 

Mart. I said — that the soldier said — says he — 

Antoin. Well, I've heard all about that before. 

Mart. Well, then, I'll believe him ; he's such a handsome fel- 
low, Antoinette! 

Antoin. Is he though ? How I should like to see him ! 

Mart. Should you? So should I — that is, if he keeps his 
'Word. 

Antoin. Well, but let's go to Mamselle Fideline ; she will be 
Iiome by this time from the opera. 

Mart. What an honor it will be, won't it, Antoinette ? Oh, 
dear ! those diamonds ! 

Antoin. Come, come ; keep a good heart. You say you are 
sure of the soldier. 

Mart. Yes ; he said to me, — says he — "Go, push along — I'U 
"be there." 

Antoin. Well, then, do push along, or we shall be too late at 
mamselle's. 

Mart. So we will ; come along, Antoinette — we shall be so 
liappy — lots of friends — dinner — and soldier — and diamonds 
— oh, dear ! {Exit together.) 

Scene III. — Fideline's boudoir. — Windoio at back opening to a 
balcony. — Voora right and left. — Handsome furniture and toi' 
lette. I 

Enter Fideune, in anger, at back, peaking to Lisettb. 

Fide. Deny me to everybody belonging to the theatre, — 
X>roprietor, manager, prompter, or cali-boy. I am ill, very iU; 
Qnd if they annoy me, I shall be for three weeks. (Lisette 
jilaces candles on the table, and takes off her flowers and jewels.) 

Lisette. And yet you were in excellent health when you went 
to the theatre. 

Fide. Yes ; but I tell you I'm ill now ; deny me to every one ; 
and place the antiques and jewels that were presented to me 
last week, in ray chamber. 

Lisette. (^Takes the jewels, and exits at door, i..) Yes, madame. 

Fide. (Agitated.) No, I will not dance. (Seating herself, and 
after a short silence.) He was not in his box — and yet it was 
for him that I wore my beautiful costumes of the Bayedere; 
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there must be Bayederes in Circassia; this would have re- 
uiindcd him of his coantry ; it was a compliment on my part, 
and he did not come. Who was there to please with my 
dancing? I*d rather pretend to be ill. The manager may get a 
substitute, if he can, or put off the performance, or anything h% 
pleases. - 

Lisette, {Entering from door at hack.) Indeed you must not. 

FUU. (Still out of humor,) What's the matter? Who is it? 

Lisette. Madame — 

Fide, You know I*m not at home. (Mabtial puts his head 
through door at back.) 

Mart, Oh, yes, you are, for a little bit, mamselle. 

Fide, (Smiling.) I know that voice. 

Mart, (Entering.) Come in, Antoinette, since madame in- 
vites us. 

Enter Antoinette, led by Martial. 

Fide, Ah! my little embroideress ; have yon brought me 
some of your best work? You come at an unlucky moment, my 
dear — I am quite out of humor, 

Antoin, No, madame ! Martial and I are come — 

Mart, (Inten'upting her.) We come to ask you if you will do 
us the honor to come to our wedding, which is to take place to- 
morrow morning early, at the sign of the English Post. 

Fide. To-morrow I 

Mart. It must be to-morrow, or not at all. I prefer it to- 
morrow, so does she — 

Fide, For what reason? 

Mart. Antoinette's aunt — she leaves Paris the day after to- 
morrow in the passage boat — 

Antoin, To take me with her into the country, and make me 
marry her good son, — a clerk in the excise. 

Mart, (To Fide.) So we've made up our minds to be mar- 
ried to-morrow, and begin house-keeping at once. 

Fide, And what with? 

Mart, (Sighing.) Very little. Nothing at all. 

Fide. Nothing at all I 

Mart, Oh, yes. ( With an air of indifference,) Since I saw you 
last, I'm a hundred thousand crowns in debt. 

Fide, Have you been able to borrow? 

Mart, No ! I found a borrower. 

Antoin, ( To Fide.) He has been robbed. 

Fide. Bobbed ! 

Antoin, Yes ; of the Regent's jewels. 

Fide, Good heavens I but you called out Stop thief I 

Mart. No, I didn't, 'twas he cried out Stop thief! 

Fide. But the watch stopped him ? 

Mart, No, they didn't ; they stopped me. 

Fide, (Bursting into a Jit of laughter,) Ha I ha ! ha ! this is the 
best joke I ever heard I Pardon me, my friend ; I khow Pm -wrong 
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*o hagh, — very wrong; but how will you pay for the wedding 
dinner — the bouquets — the coaches ? 
Mm. Oh, as for the coaches, we can walk, (fiayly*) And 
'Or all the rest, my soldier will do that, 
•^in. (^Angrily.) Again? 
fiM. Who? 

Mart, My soldier; the banker*s guard. 
Me, What banker? 
Mart, tie that had the guard. 
ijk2e. I do not comprehend it. 
AKtoin. Nor I neither. 
. ifart. {Laughing,) Nor I neither; but I have great ftiith in 
'^is jolly soldier; he seemed the devil to me — or the commissary 
^f police in disguise. 

iUe, Don't you know him then? 

Mart, Know him I I never saw him but once ; this morning 
J^ the bty^ker's, when he said to me, says he, " What's the 
^^^atter, little man? " Then I told him I'd been robbed of my jew- 
^B; then says he, "You shall have them again then; " says I, 
Aunt Cliquet is coming, on Monday ; " says he, " Get married 
^^a Sunday; " says I, ** I haven't a farthing ; " says he, " Never 
*^^^^jnd, go now, push along ! haven't I Antoinette? and, and " — 
Fide. I don't understand at all. 
Antoin. Nor I neither. 
Mart. Well, I'll tell you all again. Says the soldier, says 

3 — 

Mde. No, no ; don't tell me anything more. 
Antoin, (To Fide.) And on this promise he has Invited all 
e journeymen jewellers. 
Fide. Have you ventured, then, to — 

Mart. (Looking sorrowful,) He told me to do it ; and to in- 
%te aU the embrolderesses too; and all Antoinette's relations 

0. 

Antoin. And yours ? 

Mart. I've got none ; except father, and he's In the country, 

Brittany, and another — a brother. 

Fide. A brother? 

Mart, Yes, mamselle; twelve years older than me; he was 

«ry fond of me. I remember he used to carry me about when I 

^^as little, and he went away one day — he kissed me the evening 

^«fore, and when I awoke he was gone — he had left his poor 

^ttle brother, and I never saw him any more. (Crying,) 

Fide. To learn a trade, I suppose. 

Mart. Oh, no, 'twas because he wouldn't learn anjrthing ; he 
^dn't like work. 

Fide. And you have never seen him. since ? 

Mart. Never ! and that's the reason, mamselle, I've no rela- 
tions at my wedding ; but my soldier, though I don't know him, 
hsLS promised to come. 

Fide. I promise too. 

Antoin. And will you come ? 
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Mart. There's an honor ! a grand opera dancer at our wed- 
(tii)«; ! (Embraces Antoinette, who smilingly pushes him away.) 

Antoin. For shame ! 

Mart. I beg pardon, Mamselle Sideline. 

Fide. Never mind, little man ; go on, it's qaite natural. (Mar- 
tial going to embrace Antoinette again, who pushes him away, 
smilingly.) 

Antoin. To-morrow, then, Mamselle Fidellne, at the English 
Post, — we shall depend on you. 

Mart. Good gracious! what a wedding it will be! what a 
beautiful wedding! Embrolderesses— jewellers — opera dan- 
cers — and military men ! the very cream of society I Good-by, 
mamselle. Come along, Antoinette. {They exit at door back.) 

Fide. It's delightful to see two lovers so fond of each other. 

Enter Lisette at r., with a small parcel in her hand. 

Lisette. Madame! 

F'ide. What is it now? 

Lisette. There's a footman, in rich livery, just come troja the 
opera, where he arrived a few minutes after your departure ; 
he has just given me this parcel, addressed to you. 

Fide. From whom, Lisette ? — 

Lisette. He left no name. 

Fide. Some trifling present, I suppose ; I often receive such 
— let us see — open the box. 

Lisette. O heavens ! ' 

Fide. Why, what is it? 

Lisette. Look! ..,.•;..: 

Fide. What do I see ? -^ * . 

Lisette. Diamonds ! 

Fide. Of the greatest beauty ! 

Lisette. How they sparkle ! 

Fide. For whom are these diamonds? 

Lisette. Why — for you, madame. 

Fide. (Joyously.) Is it possible ! place them on me directly. 
(Business of putting on diamonds.) But who could have sent me 
such a magnificent present? (Pause.) Ah! I can guess! 

Lisette. It's — 

Fide. The Circassian Prince, my mysterious admirer at the 
opera! he whose eyes spoke his love! Yes! it must be him; 
this was the cause of his absence, — he was preparing a surprise 
for me. Is there anything more? 

Lisette. (Looking into the jewel-case.) No, madame. Oh, yes ! 
a note. 

Fide. From the Prince! (Taking the note.) Give It to me; 
let me read it, that is, if It's not written in the Circassian lan- 
guage. (Beading.) " Lovely Fideline ! — interview for a set of 
jewelc." Signed — Lamartilliere ! — the fat banker ! (Dropping 
the letter and sighing.) Ah! that's too dear a price, even for 
them! 
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Lisette. Then you will return them ? 

Fide. Certainly; take them all off, Lisette. 

Lisette. 'You had better consider, madame. 

Fide. (Looking in the glass.) Wait a moment; they become 
me very much. 

Lisette. Admirably! 

Fide. ( With comic seriousness.) What a pity one can't find the 
means of buying — without paying! If he would consent to give 
me time — 

Lisette. Yes; but when the time had expired — 

Fide. (Laughing.) I might renew it. (Considering,) No; I 
am decided. Lisette, take the jewels away directly. • 

Lisette. Dear me, madame, I haven't the heart. 

Fide. (Looking in the glass.) It's very droll; but no more 
have I; I'll only wear them to-day — and to-morrow, at re- 
hearsal; won't they astonish some people I could mention? 

Lisette, To-morrow? but the banker is coming to-night. 

Fide. True ; stay, I'll write and tell him I cannot receive him 
to-day. You must take the letter immediately. 

fjisette. Then you will return the diamonds ? 

Fide. Never ! they are too beautiful ! 

Lisette, Then you must pay for them. 

Fide, Never I he's too ugly. (They exit at door, l. — A noise is 
heard at window, which is pushed open, and Monseigheur jumps 
into the apartment, dressed in a splendid fanciful costume.) 

Mons. Nobody here I ( To the picklock^ which he puts in his 
pocket.) Thank you, thank you, Moijseigneur; you continue 
to merit the approbation of your godfather. I had much 
rather scale balconies than climb chimneys. Fideline must have 
received the diamonds; she must by this time be dancing at the 
opera in the new ballet; so there's not a, soul to disturb me in 
my operations. Where can she have locked them up?' Most 
likely with her other jewels; — so, as Tm here, I may as well 
take them all at once. (Perceiving the j^wel-case on the toilet.) 
What do I see? My jewel-case ? What an imprudent woman, 
to leave such valuable jewels about I Some one might have 
robbed her (laughing) and me too. I had prepared myself to 
use every expedient imagination could invent, picklocks and all 
— it's easy enough to stretch out one's arm — {Disdainfully) — 
anybody could <fo that (He opens the case) to take one's own. The 
devil ! they're not here I 

Fide. (Entering, r.) Send this note directly, Lisette. (MoN- 
SEiGNEUR, who had sunk into the a^'m-chair, rises.) 

Mons. Somebody here ? 

Fide. Heavens! 

Mons. (Blowing out the candles.) Not seen, not known! — 

Fide. Ah ! a man here ! — help I — 

Mons. (Aside.) The little fool will alarm the guard. (Be 
approaches her in the dark.) 

Fide. Lisette, come here. 

Mons, Silence i 
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Fide. {Getting away.') Ah! 

Mons, Don't be alarmed, lovely Fideline I 

Fide. Who are you that have dared thus to enter my apart- 
ment, at night too -» and, no doubt, at the window ? 

Mans. {Aside.) The door would not have astonished her. 
Believe me. madame, I should not have choseii such a road, had 
I not wished to be unknown. 

Fide, fie acknowledges it ! 

Mons. And not wishing to disturb any one — 

Fide. {Alarmed.) Ah! — I guess — you are a thief— and 
would steal — 

Mons. A treasure ! 

Fide. Sir I 

Mons. A treasure, some one would rob me of. 

Fide. {Aside.) What says he? Sir, yoa must prove to 
me — 

Mons. With all my heart. {Aside^ and trying to find Fms- 
UNB.) If I can find her, I'll soon persuade her. {Seizing kef 
hand.) • 

Fide. Ah ! what would you do ? Let go my hand. 

Mons. {Embracing her.) Thus let me — 

Fide. Enough, sir, — enough I 

Mons. No, no ; I've many more proofs to give you yet. 

Fide. {Escapes, runs to table, and rings bell.) liisette, coiqa 
here, come here ! — 

Enter X<isette at door at back. 

Lisette. Here I am, madame. 

Fide. {Looking at Monseigneur.) Ah ! 

Mons. {Looking at the diamonds.) Oh ! 

Fide. {Aside.) 'Tis he ! 

Mons. {Aside.) 'Tis them ! 

Fide. {Aside.) My prince ! 

Mons. {Aside.) My diamonds I {Kneels to her.) 

Fide. On his knees ! 

Mons. On her neck ! (Monseigneur risesj takes I/Isette 6y 
the hand, and politely hands her out of the room.) The devil! my 
diamonds are just in the very place from whence 'tis almost im- 
possible to take them. 

Fide. Is it possible ? you here, my lord ! 

Mons, {Stupefied.) Hah ! 

Fide. Ah ! prince ! I know you again. 

Mo7is. {Aside.) I understand ; — I'm saved ! Circassia, bless 
thee! 

Fide, But why did you come incognito,— in that dress ? with- 
out warning me — unannounced ? 

Mons, 1 had my reasons. {Aside.) How the rogues sparkle ! 
They look well on their resting-place too ! ' 'Pon my honor, if 
they were mine own, — I should leave them where they are, at 
least, a little while. 
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Fide, But, ^Prince; at such an hour — you must know — 
(^Aside.) What expression in his eyes I • 

Mons, {AMde,^ They blaze like fire ! 

Fide. You must leave me. 

Mons, {Forgetting himself.) No ; I will not leave them ! 

Fide. What did you say ? 

Mons. {Hastily.) Leave a spot which contains charms of 
such an inestimable price. 

Fide. O Prince I you flatter I 

Mons. Not at all. I know their worth better than you do — 
{Aside.) But I must conclude, some one comes ; how unfor- 
tunate ! 

Fnter Lisette, at back. 

Lisette. Madame, the financier's carriage is just drawing up. 

Mons. {Aside,) The financier! then I haven't a moment to 
lose. 

Fide. Can it be that he has not received my note? {To Li- 
sette.) Don't open the door. 

Lisette. But, madame — 

Mons. {Pushing Lisette outside the door.) We are not at 
home to anybody. {Exit Lisette. — He bolts the door.) 

Fide. What are you doing, Prince ? 

Mons. {Besolutely.) By my faith, since I can't run away with 
the diamonds without the woman, I'll run away with both. 

Fide. If you persist in remaining here, my lord, I shall open 
the door to the financier. 

Mons. And do you think I will allow it, madame ? I consent 
to have you in the power of my odious rival? You cannot under- 
stand the passion I feel ! 'tis a Circassian passion ! If he but 
dares to approach you, to touch the tip of your little finger, 
but the ring that encircles it — I would have — 

Fide. {Frightened.) His life? 

Mons. {Aside.) No ! the ring I 

Fide. {Aside.) How he loves me! yet if he got admittance 
despite my orders — 

Mons. He should not find you here. 

Fide. What do you mean? 

Mons. That I will carry you off- 
ice. How? ' 

Mons. How? Why, in the financier's catriagc. 

Fide. But the coachman? 

Mons. I'll discharge him. 

Fide. But who 11 drive ? 

Mons. I will. 

Lamar. {Without.) She must be at home. 

Mons. The financier. * , ^. . , 

Fide. {Aside. — Laughing.) If he should not* find mo here — if 
the prince should really run away with me — he would have no- 
right to complain. ' ' 

Mons. You consent? 
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Fide, Not at all, sir; run away with me, if yonjike ; but it is 
against my will ; mind, I don't consent. {B^mUs on his sliotUder.) 

Mons, Of course, that's understood. 

Fide, I won't consent ; I'm going to call oat. 

Mons, The jade is delighted at the idea. 

Fide. You hear me. 

Mons, Perfectly. 

Lamar, ( Without, hut heard nearer the d.oor,') Lisette, I will go 
in despite of you. 

Mons. 'Tis he ! he will soon gain admission ; let us hasten. 

Fide. Help! help I 

Mons. {Seizing her in his arms.) Don't call so loud ! if I heir 
you, that's all that's necessary for decorum. 

Lamar, ( Without ; knocks at door,) Fideline ! 'tis I — open the 
door. 

Fide» I can't, Vm being run away with ! 

Lamar. (Still without.) Return me my diamonds then! 

Mons. She can't ; they're being run away too. 

Lamar. ( Without.) Fideline, my diamonds I 

Mons. {Disappearing from the window with B'idklinb iR ftu 
arms.) I've got them bothl {Door is burst opeiu') 

Enter Lamabtilliebe. — He seizes jewel-case^ arid finds U eMfii{ 
Lamar, My diamonds I my diamond^} 1 

TABLEAU. 



ACT ni. 

Scene I. — House b.h. — The sign of the English Fost. A g<Bh 

den with a pavilion on l. — Mabtial, bridesmaids, loorkmen, 
and friends of Mabtial and Antoinette, enter at hack, tA«ft 
the landlord from the pavilion. 

Landlord. Where's the bridegroom? where's the bridegroom? 

Mart. Not here yet. {Aside, looking attentively at him.) 

Land. 'Tis a good thought to choose my house to keep your 
wedding in, for it is certainly the best in the neighborhood. 

Mart. Yes ; there was no choice, — it was the only one. (Aside.) 
Not come yet. 

Land. Why, what's the matter with the man? 

Antoin. What a folly it is, my dear Martial, to appear so sad 
before all our friends I 

Mart. {Aside. — Quite absorbed.) No diamonds I No soldiers ! 

Land. Come, order the dinner, 'twill enliven you; nothing en- 
livens people so much as seeing a good dinner. 

Mart. Oh! the dinner! {Hesitating.) Is it quite necessary? 
{To the company,) Are you particular about dinner? 
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All. Yes, yes. 

Mart. They are all nnanimous. 

Antoin, (In an undertone,) Come, why don't you order it? 

Land, (Approaching.) What will you have, sir? I can offer 
you a superb turkey stuffed with truffles. 

All. {Delighted.) Oh I 

Mart. (Disdainfully.) Pooh! chestnuts will be much better. 

All. (Disappointed.) Ahl 

Mart. Yes, won't they? (To the landlord.) Let's have a 
goose and chestnuts. 

Land. What } don't you like truffles ? 

Mart. (Aside.) I adore them. 

lAind. (Aside.) Decidedly the bridegroom is very melan- 
choly! (To Martial.) We have, besides, some delicious par- 
tridges, with cabbage. 

All. (Delighted.) Ah! 

Mart. You hear, nobody likes partridges ; we'll have the cab- 
bage without the partridges ; they spoil the cabbage. 

A7itoin. Why, you must be very fond of cabbage. 

Mart. (Aside.) I hate the very sight of it; it always disa- 
grees with me. (To the landlord.) As to your wine, my friend, 
you must know that I have no confidence in your Champagne, 
or your Bordeaux — the river is so near ; I have my doubts. Small 
sour wine, if you please. (Aside.) It's horrid; they can't drink 
much of it. 

Land. Here's a wedding dinner. (The company retire, mur- 
muring.) 

Antoin. You hear they are very angry ; they'll all go away. 

Mart. I say, my Mends, I invite you all to take a walk to get 
an appetite. 

Antoin. (Gayly.) No, no, a ride on the water. 

Mart. (Aside to his wife.) No, no, a walk by the water-side, it's 
almost the same thing. (Aside.) And costs less. (To the com- 
pany.) Come, my friends, let's be gay! (Sorrovjfully. — An- 
TOiNETTB takes his arm ; they exit at back, followed by guests.) 

Land. A goose and cabbage for a wedding dinner! did 
ever one hear the like ? If all my customers were such as that — 
( Voices without, ** What ho ! landlord ! some wine ! ") That 
shout's from the watch ; they have been in my house since the 
morning; the police here at the English Post; what can it mean? 
(Noise of glasses and shouts of " Wine ! Wine I " " Landlord, some 
wine ! ") Some wine for those gentlemen ; they are more profita- 
ble guests than — (Noise of carriage.) Ah ! and here comes a 
carriage, and a handsome-looking gentleman is driving it him- 
self; down he comes, handing out a young lady. Hallo I why, 
he is entering by the side door, he seems to know the house. 

. Unter Monseigneub, B.n. 

Mons. Hallo t'iS'Honse — 

8* 
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Land, One of my costomers. (Bowing to him.) Sir — 

Mons, The pavilion I occupied last week, if it is vacant I 
take — 

Land. Always vacant for yoo, sir. 

Mans. Very well, order our breakflEist, go — {BecaXling him,) 
I think you've a wedding here this morning. 

Land. If you can call it a wedding. 

Mans, A Jeweller's apprentice, is it not ? 

Land, Nothing more; they were not ashamed to order a 
goose and chestnuts, and cabbages, — pah I 

Mans, Poor Martial! he was afraid to venture. (^To land- 
lord,) Give me some paper and a penciL 

Land, They are here, sir. 

Mans, {Writing business here,) He shall have a dinner fit for a 
prince — a goose and cabbages I such things are eaten then, eh? 

Land, By common people ; and rabbits — 

Mons. Poor people! {Giving landlord the paper,) There is 
the bill of fare. 

Land, Heavens ! who's to pay ? 

Mons, Come, go and serve up the dinner immediately. 

Land, (Going off,) Hallo I come, boyjsi and girls, to workl 

Mons, {Alone,) At last I'm safe in port — the English Post — 
and fortunately I have escaped the unknown, who so closely fol- 
lowed us in the darkness. {LaugJis.) What a comical night I 
have had of it I — I have eloped with a woman, and a case of jew- 
els, — two treasures at once. I was kept at a distance by my ftmc- 
tion of coachman ; I turned round eveiy moment, thinking that, 
if she fell asleep, I would soon be beside her; first, I would 
have taken my diamonds, and then — anything else I might have 
found beside; but the little devil never once closed an eye; 
but laughed, and sung, and danced too. 

Enter Martial, Antoinette, and all the guests, 

Mons. Well ; the bridegroom is not overjoyous. 

Antoin, Do have a little life in you. Martial; are you 
asleep ? 

Mart, {As though awakening,) It wasn't him. 

Antoin, Who ? 

Mart, The boatman who ofltered us his boat. 

Antoin, Wasn't who? 

Mart, My soldier. I can think of no one else. I look for 
him everywhere — and I find him nowhere. {Suddenly perceiv- 
ing MoNSEiGNEUR.) Ah ! there he is ! that's him ! I've got him ! 

Mons, How do you do, young man ? (Antoinette joins the 
company,) 

Mart, {Examining him,) Hollo I why, you've changed your 
uniform ! — Have you left the service ? 

Mons, No ; I've only left off my coat — that's all. 

Mart, {Eagerly,) My jewel-case ! my diamonds I 

Mons, I've found them. 
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Mart. Really? 

Mons. There's not one wanting. 

Mart. Where are they ? Give them .to me ! 

Mons. Patience ; don't be in such a hurry. I've found — they 
are safe — more brilliant than ever ! I promised you I would. 

Mart, Yes — but where are they? {Anxiously,) 

Mons, Ah ! that's it. They're in a place from which it is not 
easy to dislodge them. 

Mart* Why, it must be very high up. 

Mons, No. 

Mart. Then it is not very far ofifl 

Mons. (Looking at pavilion.) Not two steps A:om here, but 
in a place — 

Mart. (Eagerly.) I'll go I 

Mons. A moment ! if it were only to go, I should be there be- 
fore you — but — Look I (During the latter part of their conver- 
sation the tables have been arranged at the back, splendidly served.) 

MaH. What do Ijsee? (The company re-enter loith Antoin- 
ette. — MA.RTIAL runs round all the tables, and examines each. — 
To Mons.) This is your doing, I'll bet my head. 

Mons, Don't make such a bet as that on your wedding-day. 

Mart, You ordered all this ? 

Mons. And paid for it beforehand ; make yourself easy. 

Mart. (Taking him aside.) Now, tell me truly, are you really 
the devil? 

Mons. You flatter me I 

Mart, And yet I should like just to have a little peep at them. 

Mons. You shall. 

Mart, (r.) No! really! 

Mons. On one condition. 

Mart, What is that? 

Mons. That you don't touch them — that you do not even look 
as if you knew them. 

Mart. Oh ! if that's — at least I shall see them. 

Mons. You may look at them as much as you please, but not 
a word, a movement, or sign, even to .your wife — 

Mart. Allow me to — 

Mons. No ; promise to obey me. 

Mart. 1 do. 

Mons. At the least movement, the least word, your diamonds 
will disappear — or be ehanged into mere pebbles. 

Mart. He certainly is the devil I (Mojxs. opens the pavilion.) 

Antoin. (Aside to Mart.) What was he saying to you ? 

Mart, (Quickly.) Nothing! nothing! (Mons. leads forward 
FiDELiNE, who wears the diamonds.) 

Mons. A place at table for — my cousin. 

Mart. (Knowing the diamonds, and suppressing a cry.) Ah ! 

Antoin. (Astonished.) Mademoiselle Fideline ! 

Mart. (Aside to Mons.) It is them I all of them ! 

Mons, Hush! (Martial remains motionless, his eyes fixed on 
t?ie diamonds.} 
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Antoin, {Astde, anxiously,) What can make him look at her 
so? 

Fide, {Aside.) Why, what's the matterwith the little man? 

Mons, {Aside.) She thinks he is admiring her. 

Antoin, {Pulling Martial's coat,) Monsieur Martial ! 

Mart, {Absorbed in contemplation,) Be quiet I be quiet ! 

Antoin. {Betiring.) It's shameftil ! 

Fide, {To Mons.) Cousin. {Aside to him.) Since you are to 
be my cousin — my cousin was good enough to — {Observing Mab- 
tial's eyes still jixed on her,) Again I Can the i)oor little fel- 
low have fallen in love with me ? that would be droll ! 

Mons, Take your places at table -^ the bridegroom with the 
bride. 

Mart. {Aside.) I won't leave them; next to madame — oh, 
next to madame. 

Mons. Come to table — to table. (Lamartillieri: without.) 
Where is he ? where is he ? (Mons. keeps apart.) 

Fide. Lamartilliere's voice ? 

Lamar. {Without.) Guard well all the avenues, and keep 
yourselves in readiness to fly to my assistance. {EnXering^ 
Where is the infamous ravisher? {Seizes one of the company.) 
Are you the brigand? where is my dancer? where is my car- 
riage? where are my diamonds? where is everything?. 

Mart. Softly ! sofUy ! Let go, my friend. 

Lamar. Oh! you are there, Fidelinel eloped with my dia- 
monds ! and leave me nothing but the case. 

Fide, {Laughing, and taking the case) I couldn't return 
them ; I was being run away with. 

Lamar. Ah! ah! You thought I shouldn't discover your 
retreat ; that's my coachman — reduced by you to the state'of a 
runner — " Sir," said he, quite out of breath, " they have taken 
the road to the English Post ; " then fell fast asleep as he stood ; 
but I am not asleep, here I am, and I have got you ! Return me 
the diamonds you stole from me. 

Ladoucine, who enters as Lamar, is speaking, seizes him. 

Ladou, Return me the diamonds you stole from me. 

Lamar, My man of the shares — 

Ladou, The Mississippi shares were all humbug, — not worth 
a farthing. Law's bankruptcy had been declared in the morning. 
I ran back to your house — you were not at home — just gone to 
the English Post — here I am — I've got you! {Holding out a 
bundle of papers,) Take them back, and return me my dia- 
monds. 

Fide, Stolen diamonds, oh ! {She hastily takes of the Jetoels, 
and puts them in the case.) 

Mons, I have them all under my hand. {Aside,) Now is the 
time for action. 

Fide, (Jb Ladou.) Here, sir, here ! 

Ladou. {Advancing.) They are mine. 
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Mart. (^Advancing,) No, they are mine. 
Mons. (IfUerfering,^ I beg pardon, might they not belong a 
little to me? 

I'ide, S 

Mart. > Monseigneut ! 

Antoin, j 

Mde. He is not a prince, then ! 

Lamar. (Calling.) Watch I watch! 

All. Watch! watch! 

Mons. Ah! everybody calling watch; well, then, I must join 
in. (Calling.) Watch! watch! 

Mde. What ! you ! you calling the watch to arrest you ? 

Mons. Quite the contrary ; to arrest you, my pretty one, and 
take you to the Chatelet. 

JmIou' \ i^^^^^ff ^^ ^^^^ other.) Her ! 

Fide. (Laughing.) I? What folly 1 and why, if you please ? 

Mons. (Standing between Lamartillierb and Fideline, hold- 
ing the diamonds, and assuming a tone comically grave.) And you 
ask me ! you, mademoiselle ! An honest financier — old enough, 
I'll allow — tolerably ugly too — makes you a royal present — 
lays at your feet a priceless jewel, for the sole gratification of 
whispering soft nothings over your supper — and you take his 
diamonds without paying him; that was wrong — very wrong — 
a theft. (To Lamar.) Take them back, sir — take back what 
belongs to you. 

Mart. (Aside.) Oh, my jewels ! 

Lamar. (Holding the diamonds triumphantly.) Oh ! I've got 
them ! It's he ! he who has returned them to me ! 

Mart, Well I and what am I to do ? 

Lamar. (About to retire.) Ladies and gentlemen, I have the 
honor to — 

Mons. 1 beg pardon — (He stops him, brings him back, and sol- 
emnly tmms him round towards himself.) What, sir! You! 
one of the most honorable members of the society of Law I of 
that illustrious Scotchman, whose name all France blesses! 
You were offered a magnificent set of diamonds (Looking at La- 
doucine) — the last remnant of the fortune of a Spanish gran- 
dec, whose name I will not pronounce, and yet you did not 
hesitate to tender as payment your wretched Mississippi shares, 
not worth a half-penny in the pound I You did not fear to despoil 
an unfortunate aged man, father of a numerous family, who, 
during thirty years of a life of probity, fulfilled the duties of 
cashier to an inestimable house of business; it was wrong — 
very wrong — it was a theft 1 

Lamar. Allow me — it was an operation of trade. 

Mons. it was a theft. (Takes the case from him, gives it to 
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Ladoucine.) Here, unfortanate old man, take back yonr prop- 
erty. 

Ladou, (Overjoyed.) Hah I what, me I Oh I 

Mart, Well; bat what's to become of me? 

Ladou, (Aside,) 1*11 be off. (He tries to escape, but Mois^ — 
SEIGNEUR, who hos watched all his movements narrowly, pku 
himself before him.) Oh I — 

Mons, (Laying hold of his collar,) Ah! have I caught yon 
you old rascal ! who stole the case Arom a respectable society, 
whose entire confidence yon possessed, as well as their capitifei. 
Faithless cashier I infamous accountant 1 Look you, sir, I wo 
say you are wanting in honesty and delicacy, but I will say y 
are an old thief! Give me those diamonds. 

Ladou, (Aside,) I was sure he would keep them to him 
at last. 

Mart. Well, and me ? 

Mons, Here, take them, they are yours ; go and return th 
to your master. Monsieur Brochard, who will take them to ] 
Royal Highness, who will give them to his daughter, who wiil 
(Aside,) Those diamonds have travelled a good deal. 

Land, (Entering,) Here is the watch. 

Enter sergeant of the watch and soldiers. — The sergeant addres^' 

himself to Monseigneur. 

Sergeant, Which is the man to be arrested? 

Mons, Me, sergeant ! (General astonishment,) I'm with 
In a moment. 

Fide, (Aside, sighing,) What a pity I 

Mart, No one shall touch him. I will oppose — 

Mons. Don't interrupt the gentleman. What can they 
Take me — I am accustomed to it — hang me — I must accust 
myself perhaps to that some day — but first listen. ( Takes lu '■ 
aside,) In Paris, you see, every one robs, or is robbed. Yc^ 
diamonds were taken from you. By-and-by they may take yo 
wife — (Points to Antoinette) — and I might not be here to ft 
her again for you. There is in Brittany a little farm where oi 
Guillard is living alone — take him your little wife; she wi^ 
replace your eldest brother, whom you will see no more, bo ^ 
whom you will sometimes think of— is it not so? You will gc^ 
to-morrow, promise me. 

Mart, To-morrow ? 

Mons, (In a very low tone,) I will be there to see you off. — 
(To the sergeant.) And now I am ready for you, sergeant. 
{Aside to him, in a very low tone,) Pinch-Penny? 

Ladou. (Aside, and examining him narrowly,) It Is Plnch- 
Penny. 

Mons, Farewell, King Ingot I When you want a guard for 
you Iron chests you knew my address. ( To Lax)OUCINB.) Par- 
liament, I dissolve you. ( 2b Fideline.) Pretty one 1 should I 
ever enter your apartment by the window, it is an understood 
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thing it will not be as a thief — and now, my fHends, keep up the 
wedding — for the first time in my life I have paid the fiddlers ! 
{Aside to Martial.) Farewell till to-morrow, Martial. 
Mart. Till to-morrow, then ; then you won't be — 
Mons. Hung ? to-morrow's Friday, — I never do anything on a 
Friday. {He places himself in centre of the soldiers, takes out the 
snuf'box stolen from the commissai'y in the first act, hands it round 
to the soldierSf who all take a pinch, and sneeze loudly, — Mon- 
SEiGNEUR is escorted io the hack of the stage by the soldiers, when 
they stop, and at a sign from him they disappear l. ; he goes r. — The 
wedding party completely surprised,) 

CURTAIN FALLS. 
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